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Art. I. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By Joux 
Stuart Mitt. In two volumes. Second edition. 

Tuis is a treatise which deserves, and will repay, the most atten- 
tive study. No one who intelligently examines it can fail to 
perceive the vigour, clearness, and originality, by which it is in 
great part characterized. Yet we must express our conviction, 
that the clearness and depth which the author has so frequently 
shown, by no means distinguish every portion of his work. As 
we read it, Mr. Mill often seemed to us like a man so confident 
in the quickness and penetration of his sight, as sometimes to 
consider it scarcely worth while to keep his eyes wide open; 
unless, indeed, we are to suppose that motes and beams do some- 
times find their way even into eyes the most clear and pierc- 
ing. Either supposition will account for the fact, that discus- 
sions and analyses of great accuracy and depth alternate with 
strange oversights and inconsistencies which occasionally amount 
to contradictions. Mr. Mill must not take it amiss that we 
measure the faults of his book in a great degree by its preten- 
sions. It is an elaborate attempt to reduce to a consistent 
system the entire body of the laws of inference; ‘ to cement to- 
‘ gether,’ as he himself says, ‘the detached fragments of a subject 
‘ never yet treated as a whole; to harmonize the true portions 

‘ of discordant theories, by supplying the links of thought neces- 

‘ sary to connect them, and by disentangling them from the errors 

‘ with which they are always more or less interwoven.’ (Preface. ) 

Our opinion is, that in respect to his object as thus stated, 


Mr. Mill has totally failed; that unsoundness marks not merely 
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the system as a whole, but very many of the subordinate parts ; 
and that, while the author may claim a large measure of approba- 
tion for his originality, patience, and labour, and for much that 
is discriminating, sound, and profitable in the treatise which it is 
our purpose to examine, he is not destined, by means of this 
work at least, to be the founder of a new era in the science of 
logic. 

To discuss, or even to notice, every topic introduced into a 
work of such magnitude, consisting, as it does, of some 1200 
pages, would far exceed the limits of a single article. We shall 
attempt little more than an examination of the most prominent 
features of the system, as such; and for the sake of brevity, as 
well as clearness, shall take up the points which we have selected 
for criticism mainly in the order in which they present them- 
selves in the work itself. And we deem it no more than justice 
to Mr. Mill to state, that as our design, in reviewing his System 
of Logic, is to dwell mainly on those portions of his work to 
which we are obliged to take exceptions, our readers must not 
form their judgment of the whole work from the parts selected 
by us for criticism. We shall, partly from intention, and partly 
from necessity, leave much of what is most valuable wholly un- 
noticed. 

Mr. Mill has clearly been very much perplexed in his 
endeavours to find a suitable definition for the science of logice— 
a perplexity to which we think his readers will be reduced if the 
attempt to accompany him in his search. ‘ Logic,’ we are told, 
‘comprises the science of reasoning, as well as an art founded on 
‘ that science ; a right understanding of the mental process itself, 
‘of the conditions it depends upon, and the steps of which it 
‘ consists, being the only basis on which a system of rules fitted 
‘for the direction of the process can possibly be founded.’ 
(vol. i. p. 3.) Reasoning is then defined to be ‘the inferring of 
any assertion from assertions already admitted.’ But since, if 
- logic be understood to comprise no more than the science of rea- 
soning, as thus defined, a great deal will be excluded which is 
embraced in the best and most current conceptions of the scope 
and province of the science, such as naming, classification, and 
definition, it is suggested that logic might be defined as ‘ the science 
‘ which treats of the operations of the human understanding in 
‘ the pursuit of truth.’ (p. 5.) This definition, however, is found 
to include too much, since it would comprehend conception, 
memory, consciousness, &c. Accordingly, our author restricts the 
province of logic to ‘that portion of our knowledge which con- 
‘ sists of inferences from truths previously known. Logic is not 
‘ the science of belief, but the science of proof or evidence.’ (p. 9.) 
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But, as drawing inferences and acting on them is the great busi- 
ness of men in all the avocations of life, this unruly science is 
found to be ‘in danger of yo, the whole field of knowledge, 
unless qualified by some further limitation,’ for which purpose 
the following distinction is suggested: ‘the science or knowled 
‘ of the particular subject matter furnishes the evidence, while 
‘logic furnishes the principles and rules of the estimation of 
‘evidence. Logic, e. g., does not pretend to teach the surgeon 
‘what are the symptoms which indicate a violent death.’ 
(pp. 11, 12.) After the restriction which precedes this, we really 
cannot see any danger which could render this distinction neces- 
sary. Logic certainly does not furnish us with violent deaths or 
symptoms, (i. e. arg ag but if Mr. Mill will read his own 
chapters on induction he will soon convince himsclf that the 
establishment of the truth of the proposition, that certain pheeno- 
mena are marks of a violent death, is a process, not of surgery, 
but of induction, i. e. of logic. He himself, too, tells us, that ¢ all 
* science consists of data and conclusions from those data; now 
‘ logic points out what relations must subsist between data and 
‘ whatever can be concluded from them.’ (p. 11.) In the only 
sense, therefore, in which any one is at all likely to conceive that 
logic embraces the whole field of knowledge, it is clear that it 
does embrace it. 


After all these approaches and limitations, Mr. Mill gives the 
following as the general result :-— 


‘Logic is the science of the operations of the understanding which 
are subservient to the estimation of evidence; both the process itself of 
proceeding from known truths to unknown, and all intellectual opera- 
tions auxiliary to this. It includes, therefore, the operation of naming; 
for language is an instrument of thought, as well as a means of com- 
municating our thoughts. It includes also definition and classification. 
For the use of these operations is to serve, not only for keeping our 
evidences and the conclusions from them permanently and readily 
accessible in the memory, but for so marshalling the facts which we 
may at any time be engaged in investigating, as to enable us to 
perceive more clearly what evidence there is, and to judge with fewer 
chances of error whether it be sufficient. The analysis of the instru- 
ments we employ in the investigation of truth is part of the analysis of 
the investigation itself; since no art is complete, unless another art, 
that of constructing the tools and fitting them for the purposes of the 
art, is embodied in it.’—(p. 13.) 

This definition does not satisfy us. What reason has Mr. 
Mill anywhere assigned for excluding from the operations of the 
understanding, which are subservient to the estimation of evidence, 
memory, OY consciousness, or perception, or any other mental opera- 
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tion, except the fact that they are usually considered to belong 
to the domain of psychology? But that science includes equally 
those operations of the understanding which are subservient to 
the estimation of evidence. Why, then, should logic be a separate 
science at all? Why should it not be reckoned a department of 
psychology? Mr. Mill makes no distinction in kind between 
those mental operations which he would set down as the subject 
matter of logic, and those which are discussed in psychology or 
transcendental metaphysics. He says, that he intends ‘analyzing 
‘ the process of inference and the processes subordinate to in- 
‘ ference, so far only as may be requisite for ascertaining the dif- 
‘ ference between a correct and an incorrect performance of these 
‘ processes; any ulterior and minuter analysis being left to tran- 
* scendental metaphysics.’ (p. 15.) But what tangible principle 
is laid down for atoniohas where logic ends and metaphysic 
begins? Each one seems left to his own judgment as to the 
extent to which the analysis should be carried; and we doubt 
whether Mr. Mill himself has any clearly-defined rule on the 
— But our author's definition is at variance with itself. The 
atter part of it would imply that the main business of logic is to 
marshal facts in such a way as to show clearly what evidence 
there is, and to enable us to judge whether it is sufficient. But 
this surely is something different from the examination of intel- 
lectual operations. Evidence is not an intellectual operation. Or 
are we to understand that logic is the science partly of evidence, 
partly of the intellectual processes employed in examining 
evidence? Ifso, we should feel inclined to call logic ajumble of 
two sciences. We might as well say that grammar is the science 
partly of language, partly of the intellectual operations called 
into play in the use and study of language. With much more 
truth, though with some inconsistency, Mr. Mill says further on 
(p. 116), that logic has no concern with the nature of the act of 
judging or believing, but analyzes simply what is believed. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the reason adduced by our author 
for giving to logic the extent which he has assigned to it. ‘ No 
‘ art is complete unless another art, that of constructing the tools 
‘ and fitting them for the purposes of the art, is embodied in it.’ 
So, then, no painter can be a master of his art, unless he 
can make his canvas and brushes; nor a tailor, unless he can 
make needles and spin thread. If, too, the reason had any force 
at all, it would lead us too far. Why, upon Mr. Mill’s principle, 
should not logic include at least grammar ? 

However it may scandalize those logicians who are not content 
with a distinct, well-defined science, if its extent does not seem 
worthy of the importance assigned to it, we do not hesitate to 
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say that logic is no more a science of intellectual operations than 
arithmetic is. The business of logic is the analysis of the laws, 
not of thought, but of the products of thought; not of mental 
processes, but of the results to which they conduct us,—of those 
compound conceptions which when expressed in language are 
propositions. It embraces the examination of their parts, and of 
the products of their combination. It is true that these necessi- 
tate intellectual acts, but so do the existence of numbers and the 
examination of their relations. As in arithmetic we deal, not 
with the laws of the mind according to which two and three make 
five, and so forth, but simply with the numerical facts founded 
on those laws, so logic considers, not the laws of the mental con- 
stitution, which render it impossible for us to admit the premisses 
of a valid argumentation and deny the conclusion, but solely the 
fact, that, constituted as our minds are, some propositions, or 
conceptions which, if expressed, would be propositions, are con- 
nected together as premisses and conclusions. This view of the 
domain of logic is amply sufficient to justify us in including in it 
the analysis of terms, propositions, and the laws of definition, 
classification, &c., while it will leave us in no danger of trespass- 
ing on the field of metaphysic. 
f it should appear to any of our readers that our examination 
of this definition has been conducted at a length and with a 
minuteness disproportionate to its importance, he must remember 
that nothing has tended more to bring logic into disrepute than 
ill-judged endeavours to make it accomplish more than could 
with propriety be expected from it; and that these endeavours 
have usually been founded on an utter mistake with regard to the 
scope and province of the science. Nor let it be supposed that 
when thus restricted it becomes too narrow to be capable of 
assuming much importance. It was with truth and sagacity that 
Bacon said—‘ The root of all the mischief in the sciences is this, 
* that, falsely magnifying and admiring the powers of the mind, 
‘ we seek not its real helps.’ 

In the chapter on names, which follows, there is nothing, with 
one or two trifling exceptions, to which we feel at all disposed 
to object. Little is advanced in it which can strictly be called 
new, but the author has revived, or at least sanctioned the revival 
of some almost obsolete uses of important distinctive epithets. 
The word abstract has been properly restored to its original 
import, as the opposite of concrete; an abstract name being the 
name of an attribute, a concrete name that of an object pos- 
sessing the attribute denoted by the corresponding abstract name. 
By a singular oversight, our author makes the word attribute itself 
to be an abstract name. (p. 36.) It is true that attribute is in one 
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sense the common name of all particular attributes, but only when 
attributes become, in the logical sense of the term, substances. No 
purely abstract name, such as corporeity, or compressibility, can be 
used with the indefinite article before it ; the word attribute can. 
A similar mistake is made (p. 39) in the case of the word faulé. 

Another excellent restoration is that of the old scholastic dis- 
tinction of connotative and non-connotative names. Of these 
the following definition is given :— 


‘ A non-connotative term is one which signifies a subject only, or an 
attribute only. A connotative term is one which denotes a subject, 
and implies an attribute. By a subject is here meant anything which 
possesses attributes. Thus, John, or London, or England, are names 
which signify a subject only. Whiteness, length, virtue, signify an 
attribute only. None of these names, therefore, are connotative. But 
white, long, virtuous, are connotative. The word white denotes all 
white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, &c., and implies, or, 
as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes the attribute whiteness. 
All concrete general names (as man, &c.,) are connotative.’ (p. 37.) 


Non-connotative names are mere marks, by which we are 
enabled to recognise the subjects spoken of. They convey no 
information respecting those subjects. Connotative names, on 
the other hand, are significant marks. ‘Whenever the names 
* given to objects convey any information, that is, whenever they 
. Sin properly any meaning, the meaning resides, not in what 
* they denote, but in what they connote.’ 

e chapter on names is followed by one on the things 
denoted by names; the object of which is the same as that 
contemplated by Aristotle in the Categories—namely, ‘ an enu- 
* meration of the summa genera, i.e., the most extensive classes 
‘into which things can be distributed.’ We have not space to 
enter into an examination of this classification; we shall merely 
remark, that though, in our judgment, faulty, it is a great im- 

rovement on the ———— of Aristotle. But we must glance 
or a moment at some of the metaphysical doctrines broached in 
this chapter. After adverting to the speculations of those idealists, 
according to whom a body is not intrinsically different from the 
sensations which it is said to produce in us, Mr, Mill remarks :— 


‘ The only point of much real importance is one upon which those 
metaphysicians are now very generally considered to have made out 
their case—namely, that all we know of objects is the sensations which 
they give us, and the order of the occurrence of those sensations. 
There is not the slightest reason for believing that what we call the 
sensible qualities of the object are a type of anything inherent in itself, 
or bear any affinity to its own nature.’ (p. 78.) 


This is a very loose mode of speaking. A sensation is not an 
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object of knowledge. We feel sensations, we do not know them. 
What we know about bodies is, that they exist, and that they 
have a peculiar constitution of their own, by virtue of which they 
produce in us certain sensations. We know the latter truth in 
exactly the same way as we know the former, by means of those 
inscrutable laws of the mind which lead to what is called intui- 
tive belief. As to the essential constitution of bodies in itself, 
we know just as much, or rather, just as little, as we know of any- 
thing in itself. We know not a whit more of the produced 
sensation than of the producing cause. We know that it is pro- 
duced, and that it has a name; but attempts at ulterior investi- 
gation will speedily resolve themselves into the truism, that it is 
what it is. ‘To say that a sensation like colour, or taste, (a pro- 
duced effect, which must depend as much upon the nature of our 
sentient faculties as upon the nature of the object seen or tasted, ) 
is not a type of anything inherent in the object, is only saying 
that an effect is not a type of its cause. But we think that Mr. 
Mill goes too far when he includes extension and form in the 
same category with colour and taste. On the contrary, we have 
not the slightest reason for not believing that our conceptions (it 
is erroneous to call them sensations) with regard to these attri- 
butes of matter are types of what is inherent in the bodies them- 
selves. We conceive that it is a great mistake to call extension 
and figure sensations. They are notions. Now redness, or sour- 
ness, is strictly a sensation, and not a notion. But who ever saw 
or felt solidity? We can feel nothing but resistance. The very 
fact that our conceptions of form and extension can be derived 
by means of such different senses as sight and touch, is enough 
to show that they are totally distinct in their nature from colour, 
taste, and smell. Inference has quite as much to do in the pro- 
duction of the notions as sensation. 

Nor do we see any reason for assenting to the dogma, that 
succession is nothing but our feeling of succession ; resemblance 
‘is nothing but our feeling of resemblance.’ (p. 97.) We are 
aware that some metaphysicians have speculated (very pro- 
foundly, as they imagined) on the non-existence of space, time, 
and motion; but we are hardly prepared to admit as an established 
truth that time has no existence apart from our conceptions: and 
Mr. Mill’s assertion is equivalent to this. As our minds are 
utterly incapable of conceiving the non-reality of time and motion, 
both of which involve succession, it appears to us as idle to specu- 
late on their non-reality, as to talk about the possibility of the 
existence of round squares, or of éwo and three making six, when 


added together. 
On one point connected with this subject, Mr. Mill seems to 
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us to have overlooked an important distinction. He says, (p. 84,) 
that.‘ for the doctrine of the existence of a peculiar species of 
‘ entities called qualities, we can see no foundation except in a 
* tendency of the human mind, which is the cause of many delu- 
‘sions.’ And further on: ‘ If it be said that the sensation (ex- 
‘ perienced on the presence of a body to the senses) must have 
“some cause, I answer, its cause is the presence of the object.’ 
Now the cause of a phenomenon is, as Mr. Mill subsequently 
points out, that assemblage of phenomena which are uncondi- 
tionally antecedent to it; but other phenomena which may 
happen to be associated with the cause do not form part of the 
cause. Suppose that a white body is looked at by us. We 
have the sensation of white. But the cause of this sensation is 
not the presence of the white body, (for the body itself is a 
congeries of phenomena, many of which have nothing to do with 
its colour,) but the presence of that portion of the congeries of 
phenomena making up the body, which is unconditionally ante- 
cedent to the effect—the production of the sensation of white. 
This portion of the whole collection of phenomena may appro- 
iso ag called the quality of whiteness, as regards the white 
object; and in this point of view qualities may be said to be dis- 
tinct entities: not as being entities distinct from the body in con- 
nexion with which they exist, but as being a distinct portion of 
that entire set of phenomena constituting the body before us. 
We shall now proceed to examine Mr. Mill’s views with regard 
to the import of propositions. The very great importance of this 
subject, in connexion with logic, must be our excuse, if any be 
needed, for the minuteness of our analysis. ‘ What is that which 
is expressed by the form of discourse called a proposition ?” The 
answer given by Hobbes is the following: ‘ In every proposition 
‘ what is signified is the belief of the speaker that the predicate is 
* (or is not) a name of the same thing of which the subject is a 
‘name; and if it really is so, the proposition is true.’ Thus in 
the proposition, All men are mortal, it is signified that the name 
mortal, or mortal creature, is a name of everything of which man 
isaname. Mr. Mill is not satisfied with this definition. He 
admits (pp. 120, 121) that Hobbes’ account of the meaning of a 
proposition is true of every proposition, and is a complete account 
of some ; but this, he says, does not show that no proposition 
means more. Accordingly, he endeavours to show that the above 
definition is insufficient, except with regard to that class of pro- 
positions in which both the predicate and the subject are proper 
names. His mode of doing so is somewhat curious. He bases 
his assertion on the fact, that, according to Hobbes, there is no 
difference between a proper and a general name, except that the 
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first denotes only one individual, and the last a greater number. 
But why, if we adopt the definition, are we to bind ourselves 
down to this view of general names? And if we do not, if we 
remember what Mr. Mill has taught us about connotation, what 
will become of his objection? He says that the real meaning of 
the proposition, All men are mortal, is, that all beings which 
possess the set of attributes connoted by the name man, possess 
also the attribute connoted by the name mortal. Now he tell us, 
correctly enough, in p. 38, that ‘the word man denotes an inde- 
* finite number of individuals, of whom, taken as a class, it is the 
‘name. But it is applied to them to signify that they ye 
‘ certain attributes. The word man, therefore, signifies all these 
‘ attributes, and all subjects which possess these attributes.’ To 
say, then, that the (connotative) name mortal is a name of the 
same things of which the (connotative) name man is a name, is 
exactly the same thing as saying that the attribute connoted by 
the name mortal belongs to those beings who possess the attri- 
bute connoted by the name man. With regard to such propo- 
sitions, Hobbes’ definition, rightly interpreted, means exactly the 
same as Mr. Mill’s. But the definition given by the latter is 
faulty, because it is not a true account of all propositions. It is, 
‘ the assertion conveyed by a proposition is, that wherever we find 
certain attributes, there will be found a certain other attribute.’ 
(p. 124.) This is not a true account of propositions in which the 
subject is a proper name. “ names do not indicate the 
presence of any attributes. obbes’ definition is a correct 
account both of these and (when properly understood) of such as 
those before referred to. The remark which Mr. Mill subjoins— 
‘ This is not a question of the signification of names, but of the 
laws of nature’—is altogether irrelevant. The laws of nature 
have a great deal to do with the truth of propositions, but do not 
in any way concern their import. 

Our author next examines the commonly-received notion of 
predication. This, according to him, is the following :— 


‘ It consists in referring something to a class—i.e., either placing an 
individual under a class, or placing one class under another class. Thus, 
the proposition, Man is mortal, asserts, according to this view of it, that 
the class man is included in the class mortal. ‘ Plato is a philosopher,’ 
asserts that the individual Plato is one of those who compose the class 
philosopher. If the proposition is negative, then, instead of placing 
something in a class, it is said to exclude something from a class. There 
is no real difference, except in language, between this theory of predi- 
cation and the theory of Hobbes. For a class is absolutely nothing 
but an indefinite number of individuals denoted by a general name.’ 
(p. 125.) 
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His objections to this theory are embodied in the following 
extract :— 


‘ There is a sort of language very generally prevalent in these dis- 
cussions, which seems to suppose that classification is an arrangement 
and grouping of definite and known individuals; that when names were 
imposed, mankind took into consideration all the individual objects in 
the universe, made them up into parcels or lists, and gave to the objects 
of each list a common name; repeating this operation, toties quoties, 
until they had invented all the general names of which language con- 
sists; which having been once done, if a question subsequently arises 
whether a certain general name can be truly predicated of a certain 
particular object, we have only, as it were, to read the roll of the ob- 
jects upon which that name was conferred, and see whether the object, 
about which the question arises, is to be found among them. If the 
commonly-received explanations of classification and naming do not 
imply this theory, it requires to be shown how they admit of being 
reconciled with any other.’ (p. 126.) 


We are aware that this is a mode of viewing and stating the 
question very prevalent among those who base upon it their ob- 
jections to the syllogism ; that it was the view taken by our best 
modern logical authorities, we were not aware. Did space per- 
mit, we could easily show that the doctrine, as set forth by 
Whately, is, that to say that an object belongs to a class, is to 
say that the common name by which the class is denoted may be 
applied to the object, and that the latter proposition means simply 
that the attributes connoted by the general name belong to the 
object. But even supposing that the matter stood as Mr. Mill 
describes, must we again remind him that a definition is not to 
be rejected as worthless, because an erroneous interpretation of 
it is faulty? There is, too, another great error into which he 
has fallen. We do not know of any logical writer who makes 
predication consist in referring something to a class. If Mr. Mill 
will examine either Aristotle or Whately, he will find them saying, 
not that predication consists in this, but that it is tantamount to 
it. (See Aristotle, De Interpr.c.6. Analyt. Pr.i.1. Whately, 
book i. § 6.) And they are perfectly right. It is of importance 
for our subsequent arguments that this should be distinctly under- 
stood; but it is unnecessary here to enter into any proofs, as we 
have Mr. Mill’s authority for the assertion. He says: 


‘In the proposition, All men are mortal, the subject man is distri- 
buted. The predicate, mortal, is not distributed, because the only 
mortals who are spoken of in the proposition are those who happen to 
be men; while the word may, for aught that appears, (AND IN FACT 
DOES) comprehend under it an indefinite number of objects besides 
men. In the following, No men are perfect, both the predicate and 
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subject are distributed. Not only is the attribute perfection denied of 
the entire class man, but that class is severed and cast out from the 
whole of the class perfect.’ (p. 114.) 


In adopting, for logical purposes, a mode of considering propo- 
sitions which is not exactly that which expresses their essential 


nature, we have again the sanction of Mr. Mill. He remarks 
that 


‘For the purposes of the theory of reasoning, the best mode of 
defining the import of a proposition is not the mode which shows most 
clearly what it is in itself, but that which most distinctly suggests the 
manner in which it may be made available for advancing from it to 
other propositions.’ (p. 158.) 

But besides the mistakes which we have already pointed out, 
Mr. Mill has fallen into a contradiction. He identifies Hobbes’ 
theory of predication (in the sense which Hobbes attached to it) 
with what, for brevity, we may call the class theory; and com- 
plains of the latter, that it is a signal example of explaining a 
thing by something which presupposes it. (p. 126.) 

Now he had before said that Hobbes’ definition was true of 
all predication, but too narrow; that predication includes that 
and something more. The class theory, which he says is iden- 
tical with Hobbes, must also be true, but too narrow. Predica- 
tion must include it and something more. And yet we are given 
to understand that this more extensive something, to which the 
name of predication really belongs, is antecedent to the narrower 
process ; so that what is a part of something more extensive, is 
also something in which this more extensive something is an 
element !—just as though we were to say that sulphur is an 
element entering into the composition of sulpheaie acid, while at 
= same time sulphuric acid enters into the composition of sul- 

ur! 

, It is not unimportant to note, that in a logical point of view, 
it makes not the smallest difference whether there is or is not a 
set of actually existing objects to which the general name may 
be given. As Mr. Millremarks: ‘ Every name, the signification 
‘ of which is constituted by attributes, is potentially a name of an 
‘ indefinite number of objects.’ (p. 159.) In any argumentation 
in which the name mermaid was involved, the actual existence or 
non-existence of the class would be of no logical importance. 
There is, therefore, no force whatever in our author’s remark, 
that, ‘ By every general name which we introduce we create a 
class, if there be any existing things to compose it. We create a 
— class, even if there are not. 


The chapter on verbal and real propositions is a good one. 
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The distinction is of great importance. A verbal proposition is 
one which conveys no information; one in which the predicate 
connotes nothing but what is already connoted by the subject. If, 
for example, we understand rationality to be part of the connota- 
tion of the name man, the proposition, Men are rational beings, is 
merely verbal. It is merely equivalent to saying, Beings possess- 
ing rationality and certain other attributes are beings possessing 
rationality. Real propositions, on the other hand, predicate of a 
thing something not involved in the signification of its name ; 
as, for instance, ‘ Man is an accountable creature,’ ‘ Romulus was 
the founder of Rome.’ The former class answers in some degree 
‘to what used to be called essential propositions ; the latter, to those 
denominated accidental. One point, however, must be carefully 
noted ; and it is one to which Mr. Mill has paid no regard. As 
the connotation of general names is not always fixed with pre- 
cision, many propositions will be either verbal or real, according 
to the extent assigned to the connotation of the name of the sub- 
ject. If rationality be not considered an essential part of the 
meaning of the word man, the proposition, men are rational 
creatures, will be real and not verbal. Such a proposition as 
* Socrates was a man’ is real and not verbal, because the name 
Socrates does not connote man; for anything that the word tells 
us, it might have been the name of an angel. A proposition is 
not the _ real because we are already perfectly familiar with 
the fact of which it informs us, nor must we always make those 
facts which we have been in the habit of associating with names 
a part of their connotation. A proper attention to this point 
will clear away some of the difficulties which not a few have met 
with in connexion with the theory of syllogisms. 

In his account of Definition, it appears to us that Mr. Mill has 
taken a great deal of pains to mystify a very plain matter, and 
to have fallen into some very palpable mistakes. ‘The following 
passages will show the view which he takes of it:— 


‘ The simplest and most correct notion of a definition is, a proposition 
declaratory of the meaning of a word—namely, either the meaning 
which it bears in common acceptation, or that which the speaker or 
writer for the particular purposes of his discourse intends to annex to 
it. (p. 182.) | Words which have no meaning are unsusceptible of 
definition. The definition of a connotative name is the proposition 
which declares its connotation. The direct mode would be by a pro- 
position in this form: ‘Man (or whatsoever the name may be) is a 
mame connoting such and such attributes; or, is ‘a name, which, 
when predicated of anything, signifies the possession of such and such 
attributes by that thing.’ Or thus: ‘Man is everything which pos- 
sesses such and such attributes; man is everything which possesses 
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corporeity, organization, life, rationality, and a form resembling that 
of the descendants of Adam.’ (p. 183.) All propositions the truth of 
which is implied in the name, all those which we are made aware of by 
merely hearing the name, are included in the definition, if complete. 
(p. 184.) All definitions are of names and of names only; but in 
some definitions it is clearly apparent that nothing is intended except 
to explain the meaning of the word; while in others, besides explaining 
the meaning of the word, it is intended to be implied that there exists 
a thing corresponding to the word. Whether this be or be not implied 
in any given case, cannot be collected from the mere form of the 
expression. ‘A centaur is an animal with the upper parts of a man 
and the lower parts of a horse,’ and ‘A triangle is a rectilineal figure 
with three sides,’ are, in form, expressions precisely similar; although 
in the former it is not implied that any thing, conformable to the term, 
really exists, while in the latter it is; as may be seen by substituting 
in both definitions the word means for is. In the first expression, 
‘ A centaur means an animal &c.,’ the sense would remain unchanged; 
in the second, “ A triangle means &c.,’ the meaning would be altered. 
There is a real distinction, then, between definitions of names, and 
what are erroneously called definitions of things; but it is, that the 
latter, along with the meaning of a name, covertly asserts a matter of 
fact. This covert assertion is not a definition, but a postulate. The 
definition is a mere identical proposition, which gives information only 
about the use of language, and from which no conclusions affecting 
matters of fact can possibly be drawn.’ (pp. 196, 197.) 


In opposition to this, we think we can make it appear that 
definitions are not identical, but real propositions, and that they 
are always definitions of things; the cases where the thing spoken 
of is a word forming exceptions in appearance rather than in 
reality, and in fact not differing even in form, when nightly con- 
sidered. We believe that Mr. Mill has been driven to take the 
views above expressed, because the common theory places the 
science of geometry on a basis which would render it impossible 
to treat it as an inductive science, or to view its conclusions as 
inferences from particular observations. In discussing this ques- 
tion it must be borne in mind, that the question, What is a 
definition ? cannot be answered by pointing out some of the 
purposes for which it may be made available. 

Even on Mr. Mill’s view of the matter, there is a plain ab- 
surdity in saying that the definition of a connotative name is the 

roposition which declares its connotation, and yet that it is an 
identical proposition. Such a declaration implies that the con- 
notation of the name in question is either not fixed, or not 
known. This being the case, it would be impossible to form an 
identical proposition, until after the definition is admitted. If 
the mere utterance of the name conveys with precision its conno- 
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tation, how can a definition declare that connotation? If, as 
soon as we pronounce the name man, we recognise it as the 
name of beings possessing corporeity, organization, life, rationality, 
&c., how could such a proposition as—Beings possessing corporeit 
&c. are beings possessing corporeity &c., or, the name whic 
denotes beings possessing corporeity, life, &c., is a name denotin 
such lage, be a declaration of the connotation of the sanee? 
The connotation must be fixed before there can be any such 
identical proposition, and therefore cannot be fixed by it. 

The confusion and inconsistency which the reader must have 
detected in Mr. Mill’s view, as he himself expounds it, are trace- 
able to the ambiguity of the expression—definition of a name. 
The real question is,—is a definition a proposition respecting a 
thing, or respecting a word? Mr. Mill has tacitly substituted 
word for name, and asserted respecting the former what is true 
only of the latter. It is an utter mistake to identify, as he does, 
a declaration of the meaning of a word, with a declaration of the 
connotation of aname. The latter is really a proposition about 
a thing. For what can it be, but marking out that collection of 
embodied attributes which the name is intended to suggest ;— 
guiding the mind as to the comprehension which it is to form of 
that which is signified by the name? A definition is a proposi- 
tion. What is the subject of it? A name, replies our author. 
But, as he himself rightly enough points out, ‘ we think, indeed, 
‘ to aconsiderable extent, by means of names ; but what we think 
* of are the things called by those names.’ (p. 238.) A definition, 
then, must be a proposition respecting a thing. ‘Take any defi- 
nition. Let it be, ‘ A dragon is a fire-breathing serpent.’ Who 
ever supposes that such a proposition is a proposition about a 
word? But take the following: ‘The word dragon is a word 
used as the name of a fire-breathing serpent.’ The subject of 
that proposition is not a thing (in the usual acceptation of the 
word) but a word. It is a definition of a word. The former 
definition directs us as to the conception we are to form of a 
certain thing, (an imaginary thing, no doubt, but that is of no 
logical importance whatever, ) and is a definition of a thing; the 
latter, which presupposes the defined conception of the thing, directs 
us as to the use of a word, as a name for the thing. It is true, 
that the former proposition implies the latter, and that the latter 
implies the former; but the former is none the less a declaration 
respecting a thing. If we say, ‘ A monkey is an animal of great 
agility,’ we say at the same time that the word monkey is used 
as the name of certain animals of great agility, just as the latter 
proposition enables us to say that monkeys are animals of great 
agility; but it would be vilboulves to affirm that the former is 
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not a ene respecting a thing. As to the postulate which 
Mr. Mill conceives to be implied in connexion with certain 
definitions, it is a most unnecessary invention of his own. He 
has stuck it in, merely because definitions play an important part 
in mathematics, and it is absurd to suppose that from a proposi- 
tion about words, as such, any conclusions could be Sedead 
respecting things. Now, even if that were the case, the most 
that could be said would be, not that the definition implied the 
postulate, which is a totally distinct proposition, but that without 
the postulate the definition could not be made available for 
establishing geometrical conclusions. ‘The postulate would be 
implied, not in laying down the definition, but in reasoning 
respecting the thing, the meaning of the name of which the defi- 
nition declares. The reader must be apprised that Mr. Mill dis- 
cards the idea that in geometry we reason about the conceptions 
formed in our minds. We shall attempt, hereafter, to show that 
we do so reason. A definition, then, which in our judgment 
guides our mind as to the conception which it is to form, actually, 
in the case of geometry, creates the things to be reasoned about ; 
and in that way, though the conclusions are strictly deduced 
from the properties of the things, and not from the mere use of 
words, they are ultimately founded upon the definitions. And 
why cannot inferences be founded on definitions, unless the 
actual existence of the things spoken of be granted? Cannot a 
chemist, by the application of known laws, reason about the 
action of an entirely hypothetical compound? Could not a com- 


parative anatomist draw conclusions, to a certain extent, respect- » 


ing the organic functions of a centaur, or a mermaid, founded 
entirely on definitions, i.e., propositions pointing out how the 
creatures are to be pictured as constituted? The actual exist- 
ence of the things reasoned about may greatly affect the truth of 
the inferences drawn, but can have nothing to do with the validity 
of the argumentation. 

But, says our author, (in endeavouring to show that there is 
no distinction between nominal and real definitions, ) ‘no defini- 
‘ tion is ever intended, as some logicians say it is, to explain and 
‘ unfold the nature of the thing.’ But does the distinction cease 
to exist, because some writers have unduly magnified the powers 
of definition? Ifa writer lays down a definition, it is a declara- 
tion that he forms, and wishes his readers to form, a certain con- 
ception of a certain thing. To say that a definition cannot unfold 
the whole nature of a thing, is nothing to the purpose, not to say 
that it is untrue. If we have a perfect knowledge of anything, 
and our definition distinctly exhibits that knowledge, it will unfold 
its whole nature. This knowledge we have of geometrical lines and 
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figures, and numerical operations; and it will be observed that 
it is upon definitions regarding such things alone that inferences 
are deduced, which are held to be strictly true. 

Besides, every one allows that if we wish to frame a definition 
of actually existing things, which are already by common usage 
grouped into a separate class, the only mode of proceeding is to 
ascertain with as near an approach to truth as possible what those 
characteristics are which are found in every being included in the 
class, and the absence of which would lead to exclusion from the 
class. The definition of the name (as, for example, Man) tells 
us what is found in all individual beings bearing the name. It is 
therefore really a proposition about the things. If it is not 
accurate, the fault lies in our imperfect observation. The theory 
of definitions is, that they are accurate and sufficient. Ifa name 
be used arbitrarily, the definition of it is a simpler matter; but it 
still speaks of things, and not merely of words. 

Mr. Mill, in a most unaccountable manner, has possessed him- 
self of the notion, that unless his views be adopted, true premisses 
may be made to lead to a false conclusion. ithout stopping to 
inquire how such an assertion is reconcilable with what he after- 
wards maintains, that the conclusion of every syllogism is in- 
volved, nay asserted, in the major premiss, we will tek at the 
instance which he has adduced. Defining a dragon to be a ser- 
pent breathing flame, he constructs the following syllogism: “ A 
dragon is a thing which breathes flame; a dragon is a serpent ; 
therefore some serpent or serpents breathe flame.” Now we 

- should have thought it, perfectly plain that there is just as much 
truth in the conclusion as there is in the premisses, or rather, no 
more in the latter than in the former. If the general name 
serpent includes both real and imaginary serpents, there is no 
falsity in the conclusion; if not, there is falsity in the minor 
premiss. To obviate this (imaginary) difficulty, in accordance 
with the notion that a definition speaks of a word, not of a thing, 
Mr. Mill proposes to substitute as the real premisses: ‘ A dragon 
* is a word meaning a thing which breathes flame ; a dragon is a 
‘ word meaning a serpent; therefore some word or words which 
* mean a serpent, also mean a thing which breathes flame.’ But 
what are we to make of the proposition—A dragon is a word. 
Dragon is a word, but a dragon is a thing. This substitution of 
means for is makes sheer nonsense of a definition. And even 
when the substitution is reduced to an intelligible shape, nothing 
is gained by it. Suppose we substitute—The word dragon is a 
word that means a fire-breathing serpent, this proposition implies 
the following: that the thing to which the name dragon is given 
is a fire-breathing serpent; so that any conclusion which can be 
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validly deduced from the latter can also be deduced from the 
former ; and the conclusion of the second syllogism amounts to 
the same thing as that of the first. To say that a word which 
means A (i, e. which is a name of some of the class A) means also 
B (i.e. is likewise a name of the class B) is clearly tantamount to 
saying that some members of the class A are identical with a part 
at least of the class B, or that some A’s are B’s; in the present 
instance, that some serpents are fire-breathing creatures. 

The second book of the ‘System of Logic’ treats of reasoning 
or inference in general. To the conclusions at which Mr. Mill 
has arrived on this point we can by no means assent ; they appear 
to us pregnant with misconception and confusion. To the general 
account which he gives of inference we have no objection to 
make. ‘ To infer,’ says he, ‘a proposition from a previous propo- 
‘ sition or propositions ; to give credence to it, or claim credence 
‘ for it, as a conclusion from something else, is to reason in the 
‘more extensive sense of the term.’ He then proceeds, quite 
rightly, to deny the applicability of the term inference to certain 
cases, where there is no advance from known to unknown truths, 
but the mere statement of the same truth in a different form. The 
only case to which we have space to refer is, where, after a general 
proposition, we reassert a particular proposition already contained 
in the general one; as, for instance, all A is B, some A is B; 
all men are mortal, some men are mortal. Even Whately keeps 
up the erroneous notion that the truth of the Particular follows 
from the truth of the Universal. (Logic, book ii. ¢. ii. §. 3.) It 
does not follow from it, it is contained and asserted init. Every 
general or class name is nothing more than a compendious mode 
of designating all the individuals, known or unknown, of which 
the class consists. A class is nothing but the individuals which, 
actually or potentially, compose it. What is asserted of a class, 
therefore, is explicitly asserted of every individual in the class 
and called by the class name. So that the limitation of the asser- 
tion to a part of the class, or, in other words, the mental exclusion 
of a part of the class from the scope of the assertion, leaves the 
assertion with regard to the rest just where it was. If we say 
that all snow is white, it is no new truth, and therefore no inference, 
to assert whiteness of a single flake. It will be seen hereafter 
how intimately this affects the theory of syllogisms. 

We shall now proceed to a question on which Mr. Mill has 
endeavoured, in our judgment very unsuccessfully, to throw some 
new light—namely, whether the view maintained by most logi- 
cians, from Aristotle to Whately, that the syllogism is he form into 


which all reasoning can be thrown, is or is not correct. A great 


deal has been said on both sides by many acute thinkers; a great 
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deal more by several dull ones; and it is really wonderful that 
after all there should have been so much misunderstanding both 
on the part of the defenders of the syllogistic theory, and on that 
of its opposers. The following remarks may perhaps clear away 
a little of the confusion. 
Mr. Mill agrees with those who assert that the syllogism 
unavoidably involves a petitio principii; but he does not agree 
with them in rejecting it as useless on that account. Its utility 
he holds to consist in its being a convenient and safe mode of 
translating the conclusions arrived at by induction, and applying 
them to particular cases. He remarks that Inference is popularly 
said to be of two kinds: reasoning from particulars to generals, 
and reasoning from generals to particulars; the former being 
called Induction, the asc Ratiocination or Syllogism. So that 
Induction is inferring a proposition from propositions less general 
than itself, Ratiocination is inferring a proposition from proposi- 
tions equally or more general. ‘ When from a general proposition, 
not alone, but by combining it with other propositions, we infer 
‘ a proposition of the same degree of generality with itself, or a less 
‘ general proposition, the process is ratiocination.’ (p. 223.) 
These our author holds to be connected in the follbwing man- 
ner. Every syllogism has for its major premiss a general pro- 
ition. All general propositions are arrived at by a process of 
induction from the observation of particular instances, and are 
records, not merely of observed cases, but of all that we infer from 
our observations, thus giving us only one proposition to remem- 
ber or communicate instead of an infinite number; but they are 
_ Mnerely registers ; in themselves they add nothing to the evidence 
which we possess. In forming any decision with respect to a 
new instance, we can do nothing more than decide upon the 
evidence which we possess; and the individual cases which we 
have observed are all the evidence which we can possess. (p. 250.) 
Hence, in any new case the evidence which is sufficient to 
establish the general proposition is sufficient to establish its truth 
in the particular instance before us, and is in fact the only 
evidence on which it rests; and as the general proposition adds 
nothing to its force, it may safely be dispensed with. All inference, 
therefore, is ultimately from particulars to particulars; general 
propositions are merely registers of such inferences already made, 
and short formule for making more. When, therefore, as in a 
epilogism, we avail ourselves of these registers, the conclusion is 
awn, not from the formula, but according to it ; the real logical 
premisses being the aes facts from which the general pro- 
position was collected by induction. But it is essential that we 
should read the record correctly, and the rules of the syllogism 
are a set of precautions to ensure our doing so. (p. 259.) e 
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only advantage derivable from using these intermediate general 
propositions is, partly that they save trouble, partly that our 
induction is more likely to be conducted carefully, and, if insuf- 
ficient, to have its insufficiency detected, when we do not confine 
ourselves to one particular instance, but include in our inference 
all to which it can apply. Mr. Mill does not scruple to apply 
these principles to the case of laws, and announcements received 
as matters of revelation. Even when particulars are elicited from 
such generalities as these, 


‘ The process, which correctly resolves itself into a series of syllo- 
gisms, is nothing more than a process of interpretation, an inquiry 
into the meaning of a form of words. The only point to be determined 
is, whether the authority which declared the general proposition, 
intended to include this case in it; and whether the legislator intended 
his command to apply to the present case among others, or not.’ (p. 261.) 


The sum and result of all which is, that an induction leading 
to a general proposition, and a syllogism interpreting that propo- 
sition with reference to the case in hand, is a form into which 
we always may throw our reasoning, but it is by no means essen- 
tial to its validity that this form should be adopted. If adopted, 
it is merely for the sake of precaution. Hence the universal 
type of the reasoning process is not the syllogism, but consists of 
the following elements: certain individuals have a certain attri- 


bute ; an individual, or individuals, resemble the former in certain - 


other attributes; therefore they resemble the former in the given 
attribute. ‘ The validity of this depends, not upon its form, but 
upon other considerations.’ (p. 273.) 

This view is ingenious and plausible, but it will not stand 
examination. On what grounds is it asserted that the syllogism 
involves a petitio principii,—that ‘nothing ever was or can be 
¢ — by syllogism, which was not known, or assumed to be 
‘ known before? We are told: 


‘ When we say, All men are mortal; Socrates is a man; therefore, 
Socrates is mortal: it is unanswerably urged by the adversaries of the 
syllogistic theory, that the proposition, Socrates is mortal, is presup- 
posed in the more general assumption, all men are mortal: that we 
cannot be assured of the mortality of all men, unless we were pre- 
viously certain of the mortality of every individual man: that if it be 
still doubtful whether Socrates, or any other individual you choose to 
name, be mortal or not, the same degree of uncertainty must hang 
over the assertion, All men are mortal: that the general principle, 
instead of being given as evidence of the particular case, cannot itself 
be taken for true without exception, until every shadow of doubt 
which can affect any case comprised with it, is dispelled by evidence 
aliunde ; and then what remains for the syllogism to prove? that, in 
c2 
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short, no reasoning from generals to particulars can, as such, prove 
anything: since from a general principle you cannot infer any particu- 
lars but those which the principle itself assumes as foreknown. This 
doctrine is irrefragable.’ (p. 245.) 


We are far from being prepared to admit this last assertion. 
But were we to do so, the above irrefragable doctrine would be 
found to upset Mr. Mill’s theory of inference, as completely as it 
is supposed to overthrow the syllogistic system. For he shows 
with admirable clearness against Dr. Brown, that the proposition 
—‘ Socrates is mortal,’ cannot be inferred from the single pre- 
miss, ‘ Socrates is a man; but that one indispensable part of the 
premisses will be: A, B, C, and an indefinite number of other 

rsons, were mortal, i.e., died. ‘This is the major premiss.’ 
Ne 272.) In accordance with this we are told a little before, 

at the true major premiss is, in fact, ‘an assertion of the exist- 
* ence of evidence sufficient to prove any conclusion of a given descrip- 
tion.’ (p. 270.) 
This appeal to former experience is announced to be a neces- 
step in the argument, (did.) Let these statements be com- 
pared with the following : 


‘ But it is to be remarked withal, that whenever from a set of par- 
ticular cases we can legitimately draw any inference, we may legiti- 
mately make our inference a general one.’ (p. 264.) 


So that, even if Mr. Mill’s view of the reasoning process be 
taken, antecedently to the minor premiss and the conclusion we 
have, if not a general proposition, evidence enough to prove that 
eneral proposition. Our readers may exercise their ingenuity 
in trying to find out how, if, in the case of the unlucky syllogism, 
the conclusion must be admitted before we can admit the major 
premiss, we can, according to the corrected Pe, have evidence 
enough to prove that very major premiss, while the conclusion is 
still something to be inferred from that evidence. Our own 
attempts have been quite fruitless. 

We have said that we dispute the validity of the objections 
urged above against the syllogism. They are, in fact, founded 
on a thorough misapprehension of what a syllogism is. We wish 
we were not obliged to admit that this mistake has been in part 
committed in consequence of the clumsy account which logicians 
have usually given of the axiom on which syllogisms are founded. 
The mistake in question is that of supposing, that in the syllo- 
gism given as an example, the name Socrates connotes man :— 
that, in using the name, we recognise it as equivalent to the man 
called Socrates. Were this the case, we should concede the 
point at issue at once. The general proposition forming the 
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major premiss would include what is set down as an inference 
from it. But we should, at the same time, deny the example 
adduced to be a syllogism at all. It is absolutely essential to a 
syllogism that both its premisses should be real and not merely ver- 
bal propositions. In the above instance, if Socrates of itself con- 
note man, the minor premiss becomes equivalent to saying, the 
man Socrates is a man—a proposition which leaves our know- 
ledge just where it found it. There is considerable difficulty in 
explaining the true theory of syllogisms, because logicians have 
usually illustrated them by examples which mislead, as in the 
above instance. We are so accustomed to think of Socrates as 
the man Socrates, that it is difficult to clear away from the name 
what habit has attached to it. But as soon as it is distinctly 
recognised that the proposition, Socrates is mortal, means that a 
certain being (whether man or angel, or anything else, is not 
specified) called Socrates is a mortal being, it is evident that the 
— proposition, All men are mortal, may be admitted in per- 
ect independence of it ; since general propositions (at least those 
which are of any service in syllogisms) are never established by 
the separate examination of every individual case that -does or 
may fall under them. Except by means of the minor premiss, 
we have no knowledge that the subject of the conclusion can be 
brought within the scope of the major premiss. An example 
will show directly that in a real syllogism the admission of the 
conclusion does not necessarily precede the admission of the major 
premiss. Ifacomparative anatomist enunciates the general pro- 
position, ‘ All animals that have horns have also cloven hoofs,’ (in 
the only sense in which it can be laid down, namely, that it is 
in a certain very high degree probable that such is the case,) he 
does so entirely without knowledge of the bones that lie hid in 
caves and strata. Suppose, now, that some of the bones of a 
certain animal are met with, but including neither skull nor 
hoofs. Call the creature A, just to distinguish it as an individual, 
or as a representative of the species, whatever it was, to which it 
belonged. Does the anatomical proposition above alluded to 
depend upon, or include, our knowledge respecting the animal 
before us? Certainly not. It is founded on the evidence fur- 
nished by observed cases, and may therefore be admitted inde- 
pendently of the case before us. Suppose, that after its admis- 
sion, the skull of the animal we are considering is found with 
horns upon it. This circumstance in no way affects the general 
proposition, or its evidence, but it enables us to lay down the 
minor premiss of a syllogism of which the general proposition is 
the major. The following is the result: All animals which 
have horns, have cloven hoofs; A had horns; therefore A 
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had cloven hoofs. But ought we not to have known this, 
Mr. Mill would ask, before admitting the major premiss? (p. 248.) 
We reply, certainly not. Apart from the evidence on which the 
major premiss was asserted, we have no evidence, aliunde, with 
respect to this particular case; and a general proposition does 
not imply an antecedent knowledge of every case that is or may 
be included in it. It would be as rational to urge that an alge- 
braical proposition ought never to be admitted till every special 
case that can come under it has been experimentally tested. If 
the above example is a syllogism, (and others of a similar kind 
might be endlessly multiplied,) there are syllogisms in which 
there is no petitio principit: it will be observed that the name A 
does not of itself bring the animal within the class spoken of in 
the major premiss. Again, take the following example: Every 
poet is a man of genius; A. B. is not aman of genius; therefore 
A. B, is not a poet. What petitio principii is there here? The 
major premiss may be admitted in its fullest extent before we 
even know of the existence of A. B. The major premiss, there- 
fore, does not include the proposition forming the conclusion of 
the syllagism. If it did, we should be able to affirm the conclu- 
sion without the intervention of the minor premiss. But every 
one sees that that is impossible. How such a conclusion can 
fairly be called a mere interpretation of the major premiss, we 
must leave Mr. Mill to explain. The attempt which applies 
his theory to the case of laws is somewhat amusing. ‘ Even when 
‘ particulars,’ he writes, ‘are elicited from such generalities as 
‘ these, the only point to be determined is, whether the legislator 
‘ intended his command to apply to the present case among others, 
‘ or not.’ (p. 261.) Suppose, then, the law to be, that any man 
who is guilty of sheep-stealing shall be hanged. A poor fellow 
is brought up charged with this crime. The court has nothing 
to do, according to Mr. Mill, but to decide whether the autho- 
rities who enacted the law meant this man to be hanged or not. 
‘ The process is nothing more than a process of interpretation.’ 
What is the use, then, of the examination of evidence, &c.? 
What Mr. Mill would answer we cannot conjecture. Our own 
account of the matter will be readily anticipated. It is to establish 
the minor premiss of the syllagism, which is necessary to bring the 
subject of the conclusion within the scope of the major premiss. 
Our syllogism, then, runs thus: All sheep-stealers are to be 
hanged; A. B. is a sheep-stealer; therefore A. B. is to be hanged. 
But who could be sure that his head was safe upon his shoulders, 
if the mere interpretation of a form of words is enough to bring 
him to the block? If Mr. Mill’s theory does not lead to this, he 
must show what it does lead to. By his own favourite method, 
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‘ the interpretation of a form of words,’ the above is the result at 
which we think his readers must arrive. 

Those quasi-syllogisms, to which alone our author’s remarks 
can apply, may all be reduced to the following type. Let A be 
the name of a class, consisting of the individuals, known and 
unknown, A, A, A; &c. In every proposition where the class 
A is spoken of, we may substitute, or at least conceive to be sub- 
stituted, a list of all the individuals in the class. Suppose B to 
be an attribute of the class. The following is set down by some 
as the type of the syllogism: ‘ The class A has the attribute B; 
* A, is one of the class A: therefore A, has the attribute B.’ 
This quasi-syllogism may be expressed thus: ‘ All the individuals 
‘A, A, A, &c., have the attribute B; A, is one of the individuals 
‘A, A, A, &c.; therefore A, has the attribute B.’ Here it is 
clear that the pretended conclusion forms part of the assertion 
which is the major premiss ; for A, bears the name of the class, and 
consequently the minor premiss announces no independent truth. 
For a real syllogism it is necessary that the minor term should 
not be known by its name alone to belong to the class forming 
the middle term. The consequence will be found to be, that 
every real syllogism leads to a new truth. We affirm this, not- 
withstanding the admission that a syllogism is vicious if there is 
anything more in the conclusion than was assumed in the pre- 
misses. This admission is not tantamount, as Mr. Mill — 

. 244,) to saying, ‘that nothing can be proved by syllogism, 
do we know antecedently to the syllogism? The two premisses. 
Is the conclusion contained in either of these? No, but in the 
two combined. Previous to the combination, the conclusion has 
no existence. A new element is in fact added to them by the 
= act of thought by which they are combined. 

hat Mr. Mill really intends to substitute for the syllogism, 
as the general type of the reasoning process, it is not easy to say, 
as his statements are not quite consistent with each other. 
we take the description in p. 273, it is the following: ‘ Certain 
‘individuals have a certain attribute; an individual, or in- 
‘ dividuals, resemble the former in certain other attributes, 
‘ therefore they resemble the former in the given attribute.’ But 
we must be excused from calling this a sample of reasoning. 
Apply it to any case. ‘ Certain Englishmen have red hair; 
* certain Africans resemble these Englishmen in having two legs, 
‘two arms, two eyes, a nose, and a mouth; therefore they re- 
‘semble them in having red hair.’ The insufficiency of such 
arguments has not escaped Mr. Mill himself, for he adds, almost 
immediately, that the validity of the process depends, not upon 
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the form, (i. e., not exclusively upon what is expressed,) but 
upon ‘ other considerations.’ But where are these? They form 
an essential part of the reasoning process, and yet the universal 
type leaves them out! We are really surprised that a writer of 
so much acuteness should have committed such a blunder (for it 
can be called no less) as to set down a collection of isolated 
facts as evidence, in the scientific sense of the word, including all 
that the mind has before it to enable it to form a judgment. 
‘ The individual cases,’ he says, ‘ are all the evidence we can 
possess.’ (p. 250.) If that be the case, unless different conclu- 
sions can be legitimately drawn from the same premisses, how is 
it that two persons, with the very same collection of facts before 
them, often draw the most varying inferences? The explana- 
tion of this, which, on Mr. Mill’s system, is unattainable, is 
simply that the ‘ other considerations’ are not the same in the two 
cases. The observed facts are not all that the mind has before it 
when it draws an inference, and, in fact, do not become evidence, 
till united with ‘ other considerations.’ And, indeed, Mr. Mill 
himself points out further on, that ‘ there is a principle implied 
in the very statement of what induction is—an assumption with 
regard to the course of nature and the order of the universe— 
namely, that there are such things as parallel cases; that what 
happens once will, under a sufficient degree of similarity of circum- 
stances, happen again, and not only again, but always. (p. 370.) 
Yet our author presents us with a universal type which leaves out 
a universal assumption. Our opinion, moreover, as to whether 
there exists between the observed cases and a new case the 
requisite degree of similarity, depends, not merely upon our 
knowledge respecting the cases in question, but very largely 
also upon our knowledge with regard to other points which may 
bear upon the case in hand. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
evidence which we have before us embraces a great deal more 
than the ‘ observed cases.’ Mr. Mill’s type, as he has expressed 
it, can only land us in endless absurdities. We will take leave 
to correct it for him as follows. Certain individuals, having 
certain attributes—A, B, C, &c.—have a certain other attri- 
bute, X. These instances, combined with ‘ other considerations,’ 
enable us to affirm that we have evidence enough to prove the 
existence of the attribute X in any hitherto unobserved indi- 
vidual possessing the attributes A, B C, &c. ‘The affirmation 
of the existence of this evidence is the real major premiss.’ 
(p. 270.) The minor premiss is: A certain individual or indi- 
viduals have the attributes A, B, C, &c. The conclusion will 
be that they have the attribute X. Now in this, be it observed, 
we have introduced nothing for which we have not Mr. Mill’s 
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sanction. But it will readily be perceived that he has jumbled 
together as one, two altogether distinct processes. For an in- 
ference in any given case the affirmation of the existence of 
evidence enough to prove it is quite sufficient; but the ascer- 
tainment of the existence of this evidence is itself a process of 
inference which must precede that affirmation, just as it must 
precede the major premiss of a syllogism. Whether the induc- 
tive process by which this is often accomplished itself admits of 
being expressed syllogistically, we shall inquire presently ; but, 
meantime, it is clear that the final process of inference by which 
a conclusion in a given case is drawn, even though expressed as 
we think Mr. Mill will now express it himself, is precisely equiva- 
lent to a syllogism. For wherein, for the purpose of the argument, 
lies the difference between saying, All things having the attributes 
A, B, C, &c., have also the attribute X; and saying, We have 
evidence enough to prove that all things which have the attri- 
butes A, B, C, &c., have the attribute X? Our recognition of 
this evidence is inseparable from the recognition of the truth 
which it establishes, while the latter, in its turn, implies the 
former. It is in vain for him to urge that ‘the mortality of 
* A, B, C, &c., is the whole evidence that we have for the mor- 
‘ tality of the Duke of Wellington, and that not one iota is added 
‘ to the proof by interpolating a general proposition.’ The mor- 
tality of A, B, C, &c., does not become evidence except by a 
ayes of inference, the result of which inference at least musé¢ 

interpolated ; and our final conclusion is from what is thus 
interpolated, and not 4 from the individual facts that 
A, B, C, &c., were mortal. e reason to the particular conclu- 
sion from the results of the preliminary inference: that result we 
unhesitatingly affirm to be in all cases general. For suppose it 
even expressed in this form: certain observed instances, com- 
bined with other considerations, enable us to affirm that we have 
evidence enough to show that the individual in question, having 
the attributes A, B, C, &c., has also the attribute X, it is plain 
that the inference depends, not upon the individual being the 
individual that it is, but upon its possessing the attributes 
A, B, C, &c.; so that what is really established is the con- 
nexion between the attributes A, B, C, &c., and the attribute X ; 
in other words, the real conclusion from the evidence is—the 
attribute X is found in conjunction with the attributes A, B, C, &c., 
which is a general proposition. In fact, the inference, as above 
expressed, is only a clumsy attempt to mix up together the two. 
premisses and the conclusion of a syllogism; for, except by 
means of a distinct premiss, ‘ the individual in question has the 
‘ attributes A, B, C, &c.,’ the application of the evidence to it is 
impossible. 
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Mr. Mill is not wanting in a certain sort of courage. He has 
made a desperate attempt to apply his peculiar views of the nature 
of demonstration to the case oF geometry. Notwithstanding his 
assertion that the conclusion of everysyllogism is already expressed 
in the major premiss, he admits that the whole of Euclid might 
be thrown into a series of syllogisms. (p. 229.) So that, on that 
= by the time the student has gone through Euclid he 

ows no more than he knew or ought to have Pee p- 248) at 
the beginning. As the major premiss of each successive syllogism 
is either an axiom, or the conclusion of a preceding ee it will 
follow that the conclusion of every syllogism was actually included 
in the major premiss of the very first syllogism in the series; but 
that premiss must have been some axiom or definition. Hence, 
as soon as a person knows the axioms and definitions of geometry, 
he actually knows all Euclid. For, as Mr. Mill tells us (p. 247), 
‘ it is impossible to attach any serious scientific value to such a 
* mere salvo as the distinction drawn between being involved by 
‘ implication in the premisses, and being directly asserted in them.’ 
After this our readers will not wonder at being told that in each 
proposition ‘ one instance only is demonstrated.’ (p. 257. What 
instance? The proposition is certainly not proved with respect 
to the rough, and usually very incorrect, drawing, which we have 
before us to assist our memories. If it be not that, will Mr. Mill 
tell us what the mind has or ought to have before it, except the 

neral idea of a figure drawn so as to satisfy certain conditions ? 

ut those conditions admit of an infinite variety of applications. 
Which has the mind selected? Ifwe go through the demon- 
stration of the equality of the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle, of what one, definite, individual triangle do we prove 
the proposition? If any one in such a case fancies that he is 
proving it with respect to the incorrect diagram before him, he 
may rest assured that he does not understand what he is about. 
But with an inconsistency, which we regret to say is not unfre- 
quent with Mr. Mill, he presently concedes the whole question. 
‘ By dropping the use of diagrams,’ he says, ‘and substituting in 
‘ the demonstrations general phrases for the letters of the alphabet, 
‘ we might prove the general theorem directly ; that is, we might 
* demonstrate all the cases at once; and to do this, we must of 
‘ course employ as our premisses the axioms and definitions in 
‘ their general form.’ (p. 257.) Geometry is not a science till it 
reaches what is at any rate tantamount to this. But what becomes 
of the ‘ universal type,’ according to which we always reason from 
particulars to particulars? No wonder that our author felt him- 
self compelled to call in to his aid (p. 258) the mental operations 
of the unpractised learner. It may be observed, that with regard 
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to propositions relating to pure numbers, Mr. Mill makes no 
attempt to show that the reasonings are not from generals to 
generals. He shows discretion sometimes. 

We have already remarked that the axiom on which syllogisms 
depend has oe been clumsily stated by logicians. The 
maxim, as commonly expressed, is, that whatever can be affirmed 
(or denied) of a class, may be affirmed (or denied) of everythin 
included in the class. As the class is really nothing but the dif- 
ferent individuals included in it, we agree with Mr. Mill and 
others, that the above is a mere identical proposition, and amounts 
to saying that whatever is true of all of a set of objects is true of 
each of them; and the examples which logicians have usually 
given in illustration of this dictum are such as we have pointed out 
to be no syllogisms at all. The axiom should be stated thus: that 
whatever is true of a class is true of everything which can be 
shown to be a member of the class. ‘This is not an identical pro- 
position, According to the dictum de omni et nullo, as it is com- 
monly expressed, the minor premiss of the syllogism might be 
dispensed with. According to the dictum, as we propose to restore 
it, the minor premiss is necessary, and must. be a real proposition. 
The combination of propositions, then, in a syllogism amounts to 
this: the minor premiss asserts that something bearing the name 
A, and so far forth as the minor premiss alone is concerned, 
known only by the name A, belongs to a certain class bearing a 
different name B. The major premiss, irrespective of the minor, 
asserts that the class B is a part of another class C. The infer- 
ence is that A is included in C. All that Mr. Mill can find to 
object to in this view of the matter is, that the result is nothin 
except that the classification is consistent with itself. (p. 239. 
Nothing except! Is consistency nothing? We must say that we 
gg the consistency of the syllogism to the inconsistency of 

fr. Mill’s type. But this mere consistency, as we have already 
shown, is such as to lead to the recognition of a new truth. 

We cannot assent to the view maintained by many writers on 
logic, that the Aristotelic logic is a dry and profitless system ; 
that itis worthless for the purpose of discovering truth. So far 
as the mental process analyzed in that system enables us to elicit 
truth not recognised before, (and we have shown that it can do 
this,) it is not barren. The truths of mathematics in their entire 
range have been established by a process which may be thrown 
into a series of syllogisms, and which, indeed, admits of no other 
form when fully detailed. ‘The bad repute of the syllogistic art 
in this respect has arisen mainly from the absurd uses to which it 
was so long put. But what process would lead to valuable 
results, if worthless materials only were supplied to work upon ? 
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In correcting the dictum de omni et nullo we have only restored 
it to a form equivalent to that in which it was originally pro- 
pounded. Aristotle was too good a logician to have set down a 
mere identical proposition as the basis of the syllogism. The shape 
in which he expresses the axiom is: “Oca xara tod xatnyopnwévou 
Agyerat xal xara rod pnOncera,” ( Categ. c. 53) 
i. e. ‘Whatever is asserted of the predicate will also be said of 
the subject.’ Now this is precisely equivalent to saying that if 
a certain genus’ be contained in a certain class, and a certain 
species be contained in this genus, this species will be contained 
in the class, as we have indicated already in our remarks respecting 
= That Aristotle himself had exactly the same view will 

: evident on a comparison of Analyt. Pr. i. 4. with the end 
of i. 1. 

There is another mode in which the syllogism may be viewed, 
which is in fact identical with this, and which obviates the diffi- 
culty which might be felt in the case of definitions and propo- 
sitions in which the predicate is a singular term, as, for example, 
Brutus was the assassinator of Cesar. It might not be easy in 
such cases to look upon the subject and predicate as standing to 
each other in the relation of species and genus. But, as we have 
before remarked, every proposition may be regarded as an assertion 
of identity or non-identity. To say that the class A is, or is not, 
included in the class B, is to say that it is, or is not, identical 
with a part at least of the class B. The identity asserted in the 
conclusion will then be simply the result of the comparison of the 
identities asserted in the premisses. Under this aspect no difficulty 
can arise from the circumstance that the subject and predicate of 
ee or of all the propositions happen to be co-extensive. 

t was obviously impossible for Mr. Mill to maintain that the 
foundation of all sciences is induction, until he had disposed of 
mathematics. He has accordingly attempted, with more boldness 
than success, to show that ‘ the peculiar certainty attributed to 
them is an illusion.’ (p. 296.) Aware that, to attain this cer- 
tainty, it is necessary to suppose that geometrical truths relate to 
and express the properties of purely imaginary objects (so far as 

ace and locality can be called purely imaginary,) he starts with 

e assertion that ‘ the points, lines, circles, &c., &c., which any 
* one has in his mind, are simply copies of those which he has 
* known in his experience, a line, as defined by geometers, is 
* wholly inconceivable ; all the lines which we have (we presume 
‘we may also say, can have) in our minds, are lines possessing 
* breadth.’ (p. 298.) 

All this is demonstrably false. Mr. Mill will doubtless admit 
that the conception of continuous surface is possible, whether it 
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be irregular or perfectly plane. We can also imagine a needle 
to terminate in @ perfect point. We do not say, when made of a 
substance constituted as we conceive matter to be, of atoms 
possessing a certain magnitude ; but we can conceive of perfectly 
continuous matter (such as, in fact, we suppose each several atom 
to be) tapering to a perfect point. It is notorious that persons 
are much astonished when they are first made aware that the 

int of a very fine needle is only an irregular curve. We can 
imagine this perfect point just to touch a surface. It is clear 
that it covers no quantity of surface, and that a million such 
, —_ might meet at the very same spot. We must really ask 

or some better reason than Mr. Mill’s dictum to convince us that 
we cannot in this way conceive of a definite spot, which yet has 
no magnitude. It is not at all requisite that we should conceive 
of it as a visiblespot. We can, then, imagine the extremity of our 
perfectly pointed needle, while kept in contact with the surface, 
to be made to move along. What hindrance is there to our 
forming a conception of its track?—a track which has no more 
breadth than the point itself. We might conceive the extremities 
of several perfectly pointed needles to meet and trace out the 
same path. Each extremity would trace the same path ; all those 
paths would exactly coincide ; and yet they would no more occupy 
any breadth than a single track would. Here again we need in 
no way perplex ourselves with any such notions as visibility, or 
appreciation by the senses. ‘These are the points and lines with 
which geometry is conversant. Our ideas of them may be sug- 
gested by the lines &c. which we meet with in the external material 
world, but they are not mere copies of material lines. 

Meantime, Mr. Mill, in accordance with the doctrine which 
he has laid down, proceeds to say, that the definitions, as they are 
called, are generalizations concerning those natural objects; that 
they are not exactly true, but so nearly, that no error of any im- 
portance in practice will be incurred by feigning them to be 
exactly true. ‘ So long as there exists no practical necessity for 
‘ attending to any of the properties of the object except its geo- 
‘ metrical properties, or to any of the natural irregularities in 
* those, it is convenient to neglect the consideration of the other pro- 
‘ perties and of the irregularities, and to reason as if they did not 
‘ exist.’ (p. 299.) Does Mr. Mill forget that he has maintained 
that all our reasoning is induction from actual experience? If 
we have no experience of facts relating to lines without breadth 
and perfect circles, we cannot possibly have experience except 
with relation to lines possessing breadth, to imperfect circles, &c. 
But as things cannot divest themselves of any of their properties, 
we can only have experience of things as they are. Experience 
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is not an arbitrary act of the mind. We have no control over 
experience; we must take it exactly as it presents itself. As ex- 
perience, therefore, cannot present us with pheenomena divested 
of any features which are inseparable in actual fact from the 
phenomena, and we reason, according to our author, entirely 
upon experience, if we attempt to reason with respect to things, 
feigning them to be divested of some of their properties, we reason 
apart from experience ; that is, we do what we never do. Will 
Mr. Mill explain the contradiction ? 

And what are we to understand by feigning a generalization 
to be exactly true? How can there be truth without reality, . 
either in nature or in our conceptions? Where is the standard of 
truth? Mr. Mill has here really conceded the whole question. 
What idea can the words perfect circle suggest, unless there are 
circles, material or imaginary, answering to the description? 
But we are told that there are no imaginary circles which are not 
copies of the circles which we see. None of the latter are perfect ; 
therefore none of the former are so. There is, then, not so much 
even as an idea answering to the name perfect circle—the words 
have no meaning, and yet he finds it necessary to use them with 
a meaning which sok a the existence of that which yet does 
not exist. We are to feign a thing to have the properties of a 
nonentity ! 

The next attempt of our author is to show that axioms are not 
necessary truths, but only experimental truths; generalizations from 
observation. (p. 305.) How is this to be reconciled with the 
assertion that they are true without any mixture of hypothesis ? 
(p. 304.) These generalizations can do nothing more than assert 

at what has been found true in certain observed cases is true in 
all corresponding unobserved cases. Take the axiom: Things 
that are equal to the same are equal to one another. We never, 
it is admitted, have actual experience of things exactly equal, and 
we can have no conception of things which are not copies of what 
we find in the external material world. ‘Our ideas of form 
exactly resemble the sensations which suggest them.’ (p. 309.) 
In no sense, therefore, can we have experience of things exactly 

ual. And yet the axiom is exactly true, without any mixture 
of hypothesis, and moreover, a generalization from experience—i.e., 
a general statement of that of which we have had experience ! 
t us now look at the way in which our author tries to show 
that the axiom, two right lines cannot enclose a space, is, not a 
— but an experimental truth. In answer to the objection, 
at 

‘ If our assent to the proposition were derived from the senses, we 
could only be convinced of its truth by actual trial—i.e., by seeing or 
feeling the straight lines, whereas, in fact, it is seen to be true by 
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merely thinking of them; that if we could be made to conceive what a 
straight line is, without having seen one, we should recognise that two 
such lines cannot enclose a space,’ 

He urges that 


‘ It is a characteristic property of geometrical forms that they are 
capable of being painted in the imagination with a distinctness equal 
to reality, so that the pictures in our minds are just as fit subjects of 
geometrical experimentation as the realities themselves. The founda- 
tions of geometry would therefore be laid in direct experience, even if 
the experiments were practised solely upon what we call our ideas.’ 
(p. 309.) 


We are astonished that Mr. Mill should have been misled by 
so palpable a fallacy. We know certain truths, it seems, only by 
observation; and yet this observation need not concern actually 
existing objects! Intuition is in no — different in its nature 
from actual looking! Mr. Mill may call intuition, or imaginary 
looking, by the name of experience, if such be his pleasure, but 
he has no right to make it identical in kind with the actual ob- 
servation of external objects. If he calls the former, experience, 
he must give the latter a different name. And if intuition is ex- 
periment, and suffices for the establishment of some experimental 
truths, why not for the establishment of others? Suppose we 
have before us two lines drawn upon paper, neither of them more 
than six inches long, and differing from each other by not more 
than one-twentieth, or less, of an inch. Suppose that they are 
drawn at a considerable distance from each other, and we wish 
to ascertain which is the longer. Since ‘the pictures in our 
* minds are just as fit subjects of geometrical experimentation as 
‘ the realities themselves,’ let us conceive the lines applied one to 
the other. Shall we be likely to arrive at any result this way? 
And yet we are concerned with nothing ‘ which pictures cannot 
exhibit.’ Or does there exist some difference in the kind of 
truth to be established ?—in other words, that very distinction 
between experimental and necessary truths which Mr. Mill 
denies ? 

There are scores of ways in which the error of Mr. Mill’s view 
might be exposed. But it is a little amusing to find him, after 
all, establishing the axiom, not on the ground that experience 
shows that it zs true, but because it must be true. He says: 

‘Whether we fix our contemplation on the imaginary picture, or 
call to mind the generalizations we have had occasion to make from 
former ocular observation, we shall either way be equally satisfied that 
a line which, after diverging from another straight line, begins to 
approach to it, produces the impression on our senses which we 
describe by the expression a bent line.’ (p. 311.) 
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In other words, we assent to the axiom, not because we have 
experience that two straight lines do not inclose a space, but 
because we perceive that lines cannot do so unless at least one of 
them ceases to be straight. 

Our author next proceeds to controvert the notion that there 
are any propositions which are necessarily true. Necessary truths 
have been well defined by Whewell as ‘ those in which the nega- 
‘ tion of the truth is not only false but impossible; in which we 
‘ cannot, even by an effort of imagination, or in a supposition, 
‘ conceive the reverse of that which is asserted ; as, e. gr., that 
‘three and two added together make five.’ To this Mr. Mill 
replies that ‘ We have ample experience to show that our capa- 
‘ city or incapacity of conceiving a thing has very little to do 
‘with the possibility of the thing itself, (p. 313;) and that 
* when we have often seen and thought of two things together, 
‘ and have never in any instance seen or thought of them sepa- 
‘ rately, there is, by the primary law of association, an increasing 
‘ difficulty, which in the end becomes insuperable, of conceiving 
‘the two things apart.’ (p. 314.) This argument is very far 
indeed from settling the question. Even if we admitted it in the 
very strongest sense of the word insuperable, it would only show 
that association might be the ground of our believing truths to be 
necessary ; it would still remain to show that no other ground 
exists. But that mere association is insufficient to give to a pro- 
position such a character that we cannot conceive it to be false, 
may be shown in the strongest possible instance. There are no 
associations which begin so early, which are so constant, and 
which so perpetually meet us at every turn, as those by which 
impressions on the senses are connected with belief in the exist- 
ence of matter; and yet it is perfectly certain that its non-exist- 
ence is conceivable. Mr. Mill must bring forward some much 
more convincing argument before we can assent to his views. 
As to the instances which he adduces of propositions having been 
believed to be necessary truths, which afterwards turned out not to 
be true at all; and of others which, though once believed impos- 
sible, and that too by men whose minds were in the highest state 
of culture, which are now held to be not merely possible but 
true, these are nothing to the point. The commission of a large 
number of mistakes can never demonstrate the non-existence of 
accuracy. And in all the cases adduced, the difference of views 
with regard to the connexion between the facts may be shown to 
have arisen from variations in the knowledge of attendant circum- 
stances, on changes in the mode of conceiving the facts them- 
selves. But we may safely challenge Mr. Mill to produce an 
instance in which such a difference has taken place in the views 
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entertained of the connexion between things of which we have 
a perfect knowledge as regards both themselves and every cir- 
cumstance connected with them. Such knowledge we have 
respecting numbers, lines, and a few other things. On Mr. Mill’s 
principles, we are to admit it as a thing by no means impossible, 
that an intellect having a perfect knowledge of what two, three, 
five, and six mean, and attaching the same notion to those words 
that we ourselves do, may yet be able to conceive that two and 
three make six. 

We have now reached the fourth book of the System of Logic. 
Mr. Mill here discusses the theory of Induction ; examines the 
foundations on which it rests, and points out the modes in which 
inductive processes must be carried on, in order that they may 
lead to wate results. In this extensive field, our limits forbid us 
now to expatiate, further than to consider in what relation induc- 
tion stands to the syllogism. That the syllogism is a real process 
of inference we have done our best to show; but in our examina- 
tion of Mr. Mill’s universal type of the reasoning process, we 
reserved for subsequent consideration the question, whether the 
— by which individual external phenomena are made to 

urnish evidence of general truths, admits of being reduced to 
the syllogism, or is a separate and independent kind of inference. 
The former doctrine was propounded by Dr. Whately, and is, 
we are satisfied, correct. In every inductive argument that can 
be produced, it may be easily shown that the validity of the con- 
clusion depends upon the tacit assumption of a general proposi- 
tion, and that when this is explicitly supplied, the argument 
becomes a syllogism, or what is tantamount to one. Indeed, we 
look upon it as a self-evident principle, that our mental faculties 
can never create truth; they can only extract it. So that, when 
general truths are inferred hs individual instances, so much of 
the inference as is not contained in the individual facts themselves 
must be derived from truths antecedently known or assumed, 
and combined with the facts in question. While, however, we 
assent to the view that inductive inference is, after all, syllogistic, 
we would not be regarded as the advocates of such an absurd view 
as that propounded by Dr. Whately—viz., that the suppressed 
premiss is, that, ‘what is true of some of the individuals of a 
class, is true (certainly or probably) of the whole class.’ In all 
cases, he says, we assume substantially the same premiss. The 
petitio principii could hardly go much further than this. We 
start with the assumption of the truth of the conclusion and a 
great deal more, in order to establish that conclusion ! 

In his attempt to establish his doctrine, the archbishop has 
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signally failed to appreciate the real difficulties of the question. 
In the last edition of his Logic (p. 236) he remarks that— 

‘ — from the examination of many horned animals a naturalist finds 
that they have cloven feet; now his skill as a naturalist is to be shown 
in judging whether these animals are likely to resemble in the form of 
their feet all other animals; and it is the exercise of this judgment, 
together with the examination of individuals, that constitutes what is 
usually meant by the Inductive process; which is that by which we 
gain what are properly new truths; and which is not connected with 
Logic; being not what is strictly called reasoning, but investigation.’ 


__ This is a mere evasion of the question, and a very poor one. 
What is skill as a naturalist? It is shown, as Whately says, in 
judging. n other words, it consists in a mastery of the process 
by which conclusions are to be drawn from observed facts. But 
this is inference, and logic is the science of inference. To admit, 
then, that this process of judging is not connected with logic, is 
to admit that the s on is not the universal type of the 
reasoning process. Mr. ill has shown a much clearer concep- 
tion of the bearings of the question, though, in our judgment, his 
account of it by no means clears up the difficulties of Induction. 
In a note, vol. i. p. 373, he admits that every induction may be 
expressed as a syllogism, and that ‘if we throw the whole course 
‘ of every inductive argument into a series of syllogisms, we shall 
‘ arrive by more or fewer steps at an ultimate syllogism, which 
‘ will have for its major premiss the principle or axiom of the 
* uniformity of the course of nature.’ t he question, therefore, as 
between Mr. Mill and the advocates of the syllogism, is brought 
into a very narrow com All reasoning is deductive or 
syllogistic, unless this axiom is established by induction; and at 
any rate all induction is syllogistic where this axiom is assumed 
to start with. Mr. Mill of course says that the axiom is esta- 
blished by induction, and replies triumphantly : ‘ Here at least is 
an induction which cannot be resolved into syllogism.’ The 
reader would perhaps hardly have believed, had he not been 
already prepared by such instances of self-contradiction as we 
have already pointed out in Mr. Mill’s logical theories, that in 
p- 370, the following passage is to be found plainly and unre- 
servedly expressed :-— 


‘We must observe that there is a principle implied in the very state- 
ment of what Induction is, an assumption with regard to the course of 
nature and the order of the universe—namely, that there are such 
things in nature as parallel cases; that what happens once, will, under 
a sufficient degree of similarity of circumstances, happen again, and 
not only again, but always. This, I say, is an assumption involved in 
every case of induction.’ 
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How an axiom can be assumed antecedently to the process by 
which its truth is to be established, and for the very purpose of 
rendering that process valid, it passes our powers to conceive. It 
is with good reason that Mr. Mill calls this process an instance of 
‘ induction by no means of the most obvious kind.’ (p. 372.) 
But there is this objection to Mr. Mill’s view of the process by 
which Induction can be translated into Deduction. Since in 
every syllogism the conclusion is certainly true if the premisses 
are true, if an inductive process can be traced up through a series 
of syllogisms to a syllogism having a certain principle or axiom 
for its major premiss, (the same being true of each chain of syllo- 
gisms required for the establishment of an — premiss in 
the process, unless that premiss be simply the statement of 
observed facts,) it would follow with regard to every conclusion 
arrived at by induction, that no more uncertainty attaches to it 
than to the principle or axiom above-mentioned,—assuming that 
there are no mistakes in the observations, And as no pene re 
can be more certain than the premisses from which they are drawn, 
all inductive conclusions would, on Mr. Mill’s principles, be 
exactly on a par in point of certainty. How greatly this is at 
variance with the truth we need not os to point out. We have 
not space at present to enter at any length into a discussion 
respecting the nature of induction; we can only briefly indicate 
our own views. So far as there is any process of inference con- 
nected with induction, we hold that that inference, when the 
process is explicitly set forth, is deductive or syllogistic. But in 
our judgment, the characteristic peculiarity of induction is, that it 
is a kind of rough calculation of chances ; a calculation sufficient 
for practical purposes, though it may not admit of arithmetical 
computation, except within very wide limits.* We agree with 
Mr. Mill that in connexion with induction there is involved an 
assumption with regard to the course of nature—viz., that every 

heenomenon has a cause, and that like causes are followed by 
Tike effects. This we are inclined to look upon as an assumption 
in the strict sense of the term. 

Anticipation is a necessity of our mental constitution, and apart 
from any process of inference, from the same antecedents we, by 
a similar necessity, anticipate the same consequents. If one set of 
phzenomena have been observed to be accompanied by another 
set, unless instances to the contrary have been met with, in any 


* It was not till after the present article was written that we were aware that 
what we conceive to be the true nature of induction had been already pointed out. 
In a little manual, entitled “ Lectures on Logic,” by F. W. Newman, Esq., late 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, the doctrine of chances is laid down as the basis 
of induction. 
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new instance of the former set we naturally anticipate the latter 
likewise, rather than any other set: and that without any process 
of inference. The result of inference and extended observation 
is rather to restrain the readiness with which we yield to the 
anticipation, than to originate it; that is, to lead us to examine 
more narrowly into the real antecedents of a given consequent 
or set of consequents, that we may not too securely anticipate the 
latter when we have not the real antecedents, but only what 
were in the observed cases accidental concomitants of those ante- 
cedents. The object of inductive methods of investigation, 
accordingly, is to ascertain with as near an approach to certainty 
as may be possible what are the real antecedents of certain 
phzenomena, or at least what are indications of the presence of 
those antecedents. But since we can never be perfectly certain 
that we have discovered ail that set of antecedents which con- 
jointly make up the cause of an effect, notwithstanding the 
universality and certainty of the law of causation, induction can 
never establish any truths with more than a certain amount of 
probability. The ultimate form of an inference obtained by 
induction seems to us to resolve itself into a syllogism, of whic 
the minor premiss contains the results of observation or experi- 
ment in any particular case, stating the circumstances under 
which certain phenomena have been found connected, whether 
in the way of cause and effect, or as concomitant effects of a 
combination of causes, while the major premiss contains a rough 
estimate, founded on the general laws of the doctrine of chances, 
of the probability that phznomena, found connected under 
circumstances such as those specified in the minor premiss, are 
connected by some permanent law. This major premiss is of 
course itself founded on inference, but that inference admits of 
being thrown into the deductive or syllogistic form, on precisely 
the same principles as the more exact arithmetical propositions 
respecting chances. The probability indicated in the major 
premiss of an inductive syllogism mg and often does, amount 
to what is termed moral certainty; but even here, though it 
would be to the last degree irrational to think or act on the pre- 
sumption of the conclusion being false, there is always the bare 
possibility of error. An induction can be complete, therefore, only in 
the sense of our having arrived at the highest attainable degree of 
onagecs Due attention to this will prevent the reader from 
ing misled by some remarks made by Mr. Mill in a chapter on 
the grounds of Disbelief, which appear to us pregnant with very 
unsound doctrine. We are told, for instance, that Hume’s cele- 
brated principle, that nothing is credible which is contradictory 
to experience, or at variance with the laws of nature, merely 
amounts to the true and harmless proposition, that whatever is 
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contradictory to a complete induction, is incredible. Now Hume’s 
argument requires us to take incredible in its strongest sense. 
But induction cannot establish any such incredibility with re- 
ference to the course of nature. It can only show that what con- 
tradicts its conclusions is exceedingly improbable. But Mr. 
Mill has neglected to point out that the falsity of the evidence 
for these contradictions may be far more improbable than the 
truth of the contradictions themselves. We are told again that 
Hume must be considered to have made out that ‘ no evidence can 
‘ be sufficient to prove a miracle to any one who did not pre- 
‘ viously believe the existence of a being with supernatural power ; 
‘ or who believed himself to have full proof that the character of 
‘the Being whom he recognises is inconsistent with his havin 
‘ seen fit to interfere on the occasion in question.’ Now as suc 
disbelief in the existence, or belief regarding the character of the 
Being in question cannot possibly be founded on reasons which 
give it more than a certain amount of probability, greater or less, 
as the case may be, how is it impossible for the evidence for the 
miracle to be such as to render the improbability of its being 
fallacious far greater than the probability on which the antecedent 
disbelief or belief rested? 

Though we differ widely from Mr. Mill in the view which we 
take of Induction, especially with regard to its basis, and think 
that he has made several great mistakes in the way in which he 
applies even his own principles, we yet gladly bear our testimony 
to the great ability by which most of the chapters in the Third 
Book are marked. Very few persons have made such progress 
in science and logic as to dispense with a careful study of them 
without loss. Nevertheless, we still think that the logic of in- 
duction has yet to be written. 

The Fourth Book treats of operations subsidiary to Induction, 
Observation, Description, Abstraction, Naming, &c. It is a mas- 
terly exhibition of a profound knowledge of the subject. The 
Fifth Book, On Fallacies, merits scarcely less praise. The 
Sixth Book, On the Logic of the Moral Sciences, though it pro- 
fesses to do little more than indicate the manner in which inves- 
tigations in this department are to be carried on, contains much 
that is most valuable and suggestive. Nine out of ten of our 
writers and speakers on politics and se economy would be 
much the better for a careful perusal of it. The discussion in 
the second chapter, on Liberty and Necessity as connected with 
the Will, seems to us to leave the matter very much as it finds 
it. Mr. Mill believes that the will is subject to the laws of 
causation, that it is determined in each case by the motives 
present to the mind. But he seems to make moral freedom 
consist in the fact, that these motives are to some extent 
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under our control. But motives in any way under our control 
cannot be present to the mind without an act of volition. That 
volition must be determined by other motives. These motives, 
again, if we have any control over them, pre-suppose an act of 
volition, and so on ad infinitum. How we are to escape from 
this bewilderment, Mr. Mill does not tell us. 

We must here bring our remarks to a close. The nature of 
the work of which we have reviewed a portion, seemed to require 
that we should point out its defects rather than its merits; but 
we cannot conclude without expressing our thanks to Mr. Mill 
for the pleasure and profit which the study of his work has 
afforded us: with all its defects, it is one of the ablest treatises 
on Logic which have yet made their appearance. 


Arr. II. (1.) The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by 
himself ; with portions of his Correspondence. Edited by Joun 
Hamitton Tuorn. In three volumes. London: John Chapman, 
Newgate-street. 1845. 

(2.) Brownson’s Quarterly Review, April and July, 1845; Art., The 
Church against No-Church, and The Episcopal Observer versus 
the Church. Boston: Benjamin H. Green. 


In a very large portion of the active mind of our times, two 
distinct tendencies are observable in relation to authority in 
religion—tendencies in opposite directions, and issuing in mu- 
tually subversive results, yet originating in much the same mental 
habitude, and tomand by much the same craving. One of 
these tendencies favours a claim on behalf of the supremacy of 
the church, and the other a claim, equally exclusive, on behalf 
of the supremacy of reason; each denying to God’s revelation 
in the Scriptures both the title and the adaptation to demand, 
by itself alone, our submission, inasmuch as there is not a cer- 
tainty equivalent to demonstration in its evidence, nor clearness 
precluding all differences of opinion in the matter it presents. 

The authors of the publications before us may be regarded 
as representing and exemplifying respectively these opposite ten- 
because they will introduce us directly to the question of au- 
thority, on which we propose to offer a few remarks. But first, 
it will be desirable to give some account of the mental history 
and opinions of Blanco White, and to indicate so much in regard 
to those of Brownson as may be requisite to render our references 
to him intelligible. 
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The memoirs of Blanco White consist of three parts. The first, 
a narrative of the events of his life up to 1826; the second, a 
sketch of his mind in England, and reaching to about the same 
period; and the third, compiled by the editor from his journals, 
note-books, and correspondence. The work is thus almost 
wholly autobiographical, there being, in fact, scarcely anything 
from the pen of the editor save the preface, (which, as a piece of 
writing, does him great credit,) and a few pages giving an account 
of the last days of his friend, after he had become unable to write. 
It is mentioned that Mr. White’s correspondence during the middle 
period of his life is meagre compared with what might have been 
wished, owing to his correspondents having, from various motives, 
withheld from the editor his letters—‘some from the openly- 
‘ avowed feeling that they would not supply a line to the biograph 
‘ of a man whose latest theology was deemed so dangerous, thoug 
‘ what they had to contribute must, in their estimation, have been 
‘of a corrective nature :’ a short-sightedness, an illiberality, and 
an injustice to the public, against which we must enter our 
strongest protest. But if these memoirs are defective from these 
causes in his own letters, they are rich in those of distinguished 
correspondents, among whom we may mention Southey, Coleridge, 
Dr. Channing, Professor Norton, and Mrs. Hemans. A number 
of letters from persons of such genius and celebrity would alone 
contribute to give a high interest and value to the work. For 
ourselves, extended as it is, we could hardly charge it with 
want of interest in any part, and in going through the three 
volumes, we have found little to phon ns of in the way of re- 
dundance, save some of those letters to Miss L——, which are 
very abundant in the second volume, and a few of which we think 
might have been omitted without any detriment to the real value 
of the book, or the development of the character of the author. 
As an autobiography, it is indeed almost all that one could 
wish. There is no offensive egotism, no affectation of humility ; 
scarcely any shrinking from public inspection; and, unless in 
regard to one or two points of rather a delicate nature, very little 
reserve. In addition to all which, it bears throughout the marks 
of being an ingenuous and truthful record of the impulses and 
workings of a powerful, though restless and unsettled mind. 
You may demur often as to the moral estimates of the processes 
of thought, the opinions, or the conduct brought before you, but 
you never see reason to question the sincerity of the narrator, or 
the general accuracy of the record. The style, both excellent in 
iteclf and well adapted to the subject, is, in fact, almost faultless, 
evincing a fine perception and appreciation of the genius and 
idiom of the language, and a mastery of our mother tongue, not 
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-only, as the editor remarks, ‘the most complete, perhaps, ever 


attained by any foreigner,’ but equalled by very few natives. 
Joseph Blanco White was born at Seville, in Spain, July 11, 
1775. His paternal ancestors were of Irish descent, but the 
family of his mother was connected with the old noblesse of Anda- 
lusia. His parents being devoted Romanists, he was early destined 
for the church, but on more than one occasion he evinced con- 
siderable reluctance to committing himself to the irrevocable 
vow of Romish priesthood, and this feeling, when it became im- 
perative for him to decide, rose to so strong a revulsion, that it was 
ultimately overcome only by the powerful influence of his mother, 
operating: through the channel of deep filial affection. But he 
seems to have been unable to divest himself of a painful sense of 
bondage, the impression of which haunted him through life, and 
no doubt had considerable influence in stimulating that mental 
resistance to authority in religion which at length led him to 
cast off everything of an objective nature that claimed to be 
such—everything save the dictates of the individual reason. 
Other influences and events in the early history of his mind con- 
tributed to foster and develope the same spirit, particularly a 
smattering he had obtained of the Baconian philosophy, from the 
works of a Benedictine, named Feyjoo, and a quarrel thereby 
induced with his Dominican preceptor, in reference to the Aris- 
totelian logic, the study of which he plainly declared was ‘ not 
worth his attention, and never should have it.’ Such boldness 
and insubordination, as may well be conceived, enraged the friar 
greatly; but young White contrived to escape the consequences 
of the quarrel, which might in some circumstances have proved 
rather serious, by flying the seminary, and, through the influence 
of his mother, getting himself placed under a dent establishment. 
The influence of this occurrence on his mind he has himself thus 
stated—‘ A great love of oe and an equally great hatred 
‘ of established errors, were suddenly developed in my mind at the 
‘ period of my quarrel with the Dominican. I may say with per- 
. fect truth, the spirit which then started up has never been laid 
‘in me.’ The routine of devotional forms prescribed, ‘ on pain 
of mortal sin,’ to those passing through the various stages of pre- 
ation for the clerical office, came as a diurnal burden which 
Re felt almost too great to be borne. Indeed, the punctilious 
formalism of his parents had made him early experience the op- 
pressiveness of the Romish ceremonial to such a degree, that he 
‘absolutely dreaded the approach of Sunday.’ Nor need we 
wonder, when we learn the routine of formal endurances, occupyin 
almost the entire day, to which he was subjected. Add to all 
this, that his mind seems to have had something like a constitu- 
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tional tendency to scepticism, (which we find stirred, curiously 


enough, so early as his eighth year, by the reading of Tele~ 


machus,) and we cannot much wonder that in a country where 
no other practical exhibition of Christianity is known than the 
Romish perversion of it, he soon became an unbeliever. Apart 
from its moral aspect, this was an unfortunate change both for 
his situation and prospects. He had just been aed one of the 
chaplains of the Chapel Royal, Seville; ‘and might now consider 
‘ himself, at the age of seven-and-twenty, not only in possession 
‘of what might have afforded him an enianinalle and comfort- 
‘ able subsistence, but also within reach of higher preferment.’ 
He was not prepared for practising that thorough and hardened 
hypocrisy which he afterwards found to be so common among 
the Spanish clergy; indeed, at this time he seems to have been 
hardly aware ofits existence. But the state of his mind on this 
occasion will be best indicated in his own words :— 


‘ When I recovered from the trepidation which this violent change 
had produced, my thoughts were turned to the difficult circumstances 
of my situation. How was I to act? To be a hypocrite, Nature had 
put out of my power, even if it had been my wish to act in that cha- 
racter. To relinquish my profession was impossible: the law of the 
country forbids it, and construes a voluntary relinquishment of all 
priestly offices into a proof of heresy, punishable with death. Unless 
I quitted the country, my acting as a priest was inevitable. But how 
could I expatriate myself without giving a death-blow to my parents? 
Could anything justify a step which must be attended with such con- 
sequences? 

‘ Agitated by these conflicting views, my mind and heart clung to 
the idea that the most worthy men of antiquity must have found them- 
selves in a case analogous to mine. If (said I to myself) they con- 
formed to the external rites of their country, and worshipped God in 
their hearts, why should I not do the same? I will not put myself 
forward in the church. I will not affect zeal; whatever trust is put in 
me as a confessor, I will conscientiously prove myself worthy of. I 
will urge people to observe every moral duty. I will give them the 
best advice in their difficulties, and comfort them in their distresses.’* 


But the theory on which he had built his hopes of philo- 
sophical devotion was doomed to be soon upset. About this 
time, he ‘ became acquainted with a member of the upper clergy,’ 
and through him with ‘ another dignitary,’ both decided un- 
believers in all religion, and quite furious in their hatred of 
Christianity. They proffered him the use of their secret libra- 
ries, which contained large quantities of prohibited books, in- 


* Vol. i. pp. 112, 113. 
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cluding the works of the leading French infidels and atheists. 
These he perused with great avidity; the danger he was in from 
the inquisition ‘ only giving a keener relish to the stolen waters 
of which he was drinking so deep.’ But his mind was ill at 
ease, for he retained too much of conscientiousness to permit him 
coolly to settle down under the disguise which he was obliged to 
assume. In addition to all this, he informs us ‘ an unhappy 
‘ attachment’ he had formed ‘ condemned him to love by stealth, 
‘ and dissemble feelings which, being in themselves innocent, an 
‘ accursed superstition had poisoned and degraded.’ In these 
circumstances, he determined on quitting Seville, and repairing 
to Madrid, in the hope of enjoying ‘ freedom from the useless 
and odious duties of his sided office.’ In this he appears to 
have succeeded, and his stay was, by various shifts, prolonged 
till the breaking out of the Spanish revolution, in 1808, when he 
became involved in the political movements of the times, and 
undertook the joint editorship of a weekly journal. Not finding, 
however, that he could carry out the views with which he had 
undertaken that office, and his anxiety to escape from the 
clerical bondage still continuing, he resolved on quitting his 
native country for England, where he arrived in 1810. 

The portion of these memoirs from which we have drawn this 
very hasty sketch, embodies some graphic and melancholy dis- 
closures of the working of the Romish system in a country 
where it presents itself in matured development, exposed to no 
corrective influences, and not under ihe necessity of assuming 
any disguise. We have felt a strong desire to extract several of 
the vivid pictures here brought before us, particularly, among 
others, the touching illustration of the evils and woes of the 
ascetic system, furnished by the account given of the ‘ profession,”* 
as it is called, of the author’s sister, (vol. i., pp. 119—124.); and 
a passage (Ibid. in vol. i, pp. 35—42,) describing what are 
called the spiritual exercises of Saint Ignatius Loyola, as bearing 
closely on the main purpose of the present article, but we must 
forbear. That description is followed by an account of the 
general confessions, in which every thought, word, and deed— 
nay, every doubt, every uncertainty of conscience that can be 

ed to remembrance, must be stated to the priest, at whose 
feet the self-accuser kneels during the long narrative. For this 
the ‘ penitent’ prepares himself by a process of examination, 
carried on for a or five days, under the impression that an 
negligence on his part will As. we him in guilt far exceeding a 
his former birt wt We would just beg the reader to remark, 


* Taking the monastic vow. 
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in passing, how completely in this the church provides for main- 
taining her authority over the faith and consciences of men. 
‘ Every doubt and every uncertainty of conscience’ must be dis- 
closed to the priest, on pain of mortal sin. Thus every mental 
tendency inimical either to the faith or the authority of the 
church is detected and crushed in the very germ. 

Mr. White met with a kind reception in England. He had 
been introduced to Lord Holland in Spain, and he was fortunate 
in obtaining the acquaintance and friendship of several other 
persons of distinction and worth. Shortly after his arrival in this 
country, he commenced the publication of a Spanish journal, 
| sea once a month, which was continued for several years. 

t seems to have been regarded by the government as exerting 
an influence in the Peninsula favourable to British interests, for 
it was the means of : for its conductor a pension of 
2501. per annum for life. 

Nor was it long ere he began to look on the religion of the 
country which had given him so grateful a reception with a favour- 
able eye. Stimulated by influences intelligible enough to one 
acquainted with the workings of the human mind, he seems to 
have passed from unbelief to faith with a suddenness corresponding 
to that with which he had previously passed from faith to unbelief. 
Apart from the authority of the church, his attention does not 
seem in either case to have been occupied with the claims of 
revelation, and but little with its contents. That he did not 
re-embrace Christianity from the force of the Christian evidences 
is clear, for he had but very imperfectly examined them; and 
when he afterwards set himself formally to the task, he has re- 
corded the disappointment he experienced at the very outset ; 
and as the examination was continued, (which it was, through 
great part of his life,) he gradually set aside whatever Christianity 
rests on as a revelation from G And that it was not by the 

rusal of the Scriptures that he was principally influenced in 
Fis change of mind, we may infer from his confession, ‘ that to 
this kind of reading he felt the greatest dislike.’ In re-embrac- 
ing Christianity he seems to have taken its evidences and 
doctrines very much on trust—a conclusion to which we shall 
hardly come the less, because he tells us that he studied it in its 
spirit and tendencies, and in the character of its founder and his 
immediate followers—phrases which the attentive reader of these 
memoirs will but too clearly see may include nothing whatever 

culiar to Christianity. When a Romanist, he informs us that 

e resolved the certainty of his faith as a Christian, and of his 
scientific theology as a divine, into the authority of the church. 


‘ And the moment that my moral affections were restored to Christ, 
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most of the habits of my mind, associated with my early belief in 
Christianity, naturally revived.’—vol. i. p. 245. 

Again :— 

‘ I have every reason to believe, that if, at the period of that im- 
portant change, I had undertaken a fresh examination of what are 
called the orthodox doctrines, I should have sadly disturbed the 
mental process which had begun within me. When my renovated 
belief in Christ had taken root in me—when, convinced that whatever 
human errors might have crept into Christianity, its substance must 
be divine—I could, with much more safety, undertake an examination 
of controverted points. In the meantime, my mind, relapsing into its 
theological habits of many years, gave what might be called a provisional 
assent to all the doctrines on which the generality of divines are 
agreed; and as, with the exception of the points essentially popish, 
there is a most perfect agreement in the theological systems of Rome 


and England, I found myself quite disposed to be a church of England 
man.’—vol. i. pp. 257, 258. 


Finding himself disengaged from politics by the discontinuance 
of his Spanish journal, he applied for admission as a clergyman 
of the ecs of England, signed the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
removed to Oxford, with the view of devoting himself entirely to 
the study of theology and Greek. This was in the autumn of 
1814. Then it was only that he turned his attention, for the 
first time, to the evidences for the inspiration, and consequentl 
for the authority of the Scriptures. The expectations with 


which he came to this inquiry, and the result, are thus stated by 
himself :— 


‘I had now purchased a small collection of theological books, and 
employed myself on them with great assiduity. Marsu’s MicHar.ts 
was the first which occupied my attention. I expected to find the 
most perfect satisfaction on every important question. The inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures was a point which I had admitted upon the 
general grounds which made me return to Christianity. The absolute 
necessity of that inspiration, for the maintenance of the divine origin 
of Christianity, had always appeared to me in the light of an axiom; 
and as certainly in respect to the poctTrinEs in the acceptance of 
which I supposed saving faith to consist, could not exist, unless the 
ORACLE from which they were derived was proved beyond all doubt to 
be divine, I felt quite confident, that as soon as I should consult the 
best Protestant writers, every ground of doubt would be removed 
from my mind.—The foundation of faith (whatever obscurity and 
difficulty may attend the mysteries revealed) must be placed beyond 
all doubt. In this expectation every unprejudiced man will allow that 
I was fully justified. I remember, however, with the greatest vivid- 
ness, the dismay which I experienced, when, having attentively studied 
all that could be said to establish this preliminary point, I perceived 
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the weakness of the arguments on which such a mighty theory as 
that which makes the Bible infallible is made to rest.’—vol. i. pp. 
274, 275. 


How far such anticipations were warranted by the nature of 
the case or the constitution of the human mind, will come under 
our consideration by and by; meantime we may remark, that when 
a man feels strongly drawn towards the adoption of a system of 
opinions by other motives than a love of truth, and other in- 
fluences than the force of evidence, (and an attraction towards 
any system, considered in the lump, must be from other motives or 
influences, ) if he is at all of an inquisitive or conscientious spirit, 
there will come soon a rebound, in the direction of questioning 
that system. It was so, as the reader of these memoirs will per- 
ceive, with our author. To the doubts disclosed in the preceding 
extracts, followed others respecting the atonement and the 
divinity of Christ, and the process would, in all likelihood, have 
a on rapidly to what was its ultimate development, but for 

is strong attachment to the established church, to which he had 
committed himself recently so fully by taking orders in it, and 
the powerful influence of sympathy with persons of evangelical 
sentiments, with whom he came into much social intercourse. 
In 1818, we find him stating that he could not find better 
authority in the Scriptures for asserting that Jesus Christ is the 
God who created the world, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, than for defending transubstantiation ; and declaring that 
he felt relieved from ‘ having yielded assent to the dictates of his 
understanding against the Athanasian doctrines ;’ yet he came 
to the same temporizing resolution as he did in Spain, when he 
rejected Christianity :— 


‘I have subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles. My best friends 
would be grieved to know my change. I cannot think of ever taking 
preferment in the church, even if my health were to improve. I must 
avoid giving offence, by speaking freely on the state of my mind— 
at least, I think that such is my duty, though I have not yet fully 
examined that very complicated point. But, supposing the general 
obligation of giving whatever weight every individual possesses to 
what he conceives to be the truth, Iam placed in such circumstances 
that another public change of denomination would, as far as I am con- 
cerned, bring nothing but obloquy and ridicule upon religion, on the part 
of her enemies; while, amongst her friends, the greatest part would 
consider me as an apostate from the Gospel; and those with whom I 
agree in opinion would look upon me as, at best, a man without steadi- 
ness and judgment, carried away with every breath of doctrine.’— 
vol. i. p. 352. 


To this resolution his practice shows a pretty close adherence, 
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for the long period of fifteen or sixteen years. Soporifics like 
these to ane an inconvenient sense of duty have efna bens found 
of great power. Under their influence, his doubts experienced a 
sort of hybernation ; yet, though dormant or quiescent while the 
clerical spirit and the strong sympathies arising from friendship 
and meg intercourse with the orthodox prevailed, they were 
never extinguished. ‘ Affections alone prevented, for a long 
‘ time, my deliberate and open adoption of principles which, the 
* moment the influence of these affections was checked, became 
‘to me plain and almost self-evident truths.’ During the early 
part of the period mentioned, ‘ the only friends,’ says he, ‘ whom 
‘I frequently visited, and from whose kindness I received some 
- comfort in my extreme solitude, were pious in that peculiar 
* manner which is called Evangelical.’ These, he informs us, he 
strove to imitate; and from all that has been presented to us 
from his journals bearing the forms of pious fervour, we find no 
difficulty in believing him. Nor, after the most patient atten- 
tion to the subject, do we differ from him at all in the verdict 
he afterwards pronounced on his piety during this period—that 
it was ‘ morbid,’ partook of the character of mere sentiment, was 
cherished as a sedative to a sceptical spirit, and from a desire to 
requite kindness, and to appear as harmonizing in opinion and 
practice with his most intimate friends. 

We wish our space had permitted us to extract some of his 
mental exercises ¢ ea this period, both meditative and devo- 
tional. From these our readers would have seen that his religion, 
when it assumed the greatest appearance of fervour, being want- 
ing in the spontaneous freedom and freshness of love, bore but 
too distinctly the characteristics of the spirit of bondage and of 
fear, prompting to all the various appliances of a spiritual 
asceticism—a heartless process of ‘ labour dire and weary woe,’ 
never attaining to ‘joy and peace in believing,’ and therefore far 
away from all gladdening and inspiring influences. And there 
was an obvious cause: they only love much who are conscious of 
having had much forgiven—a consciousness which never seems 
to have made any part of our author’s experience. The want of 
any adequate sense of personal guilt presents itself as a funda- 
mental defect in his religious feelings, even at their highest tide. 
The feeling of self-justification seems to have been habitual to 
him. He justified his lapse into atheism as being—when once the 
infallibility of the church was impugned—in his circumstances, 
inevitable. He charges all the blame of moral lapses of another 
kind on the barbarous laws affecting the Romish priesthood ; and 
even the measure of general blame-worthiness he was at this 


period disposed to acknowledge, he afterwards regarded as much 
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too great :—‘ When I look back on the lo riod of strivi 

improvement (for such, I thank God, without 
‘ruption, my residence in England has been) through which I 
‘have passed,—I find, I say, a habit of dissatisfaction with myself, 
‘an unconscious tendency to represent myself much worse in 
‘ every respect than a subsequent more cool and collected view 
‘ shows that I had been.’ A little reflection on the operations of 
the human mind would have taught him that dissatisfaction is 
the great stimulant to improvement, and therefore, when bearing 
on whatever is of the nature of imperfection or aberration, 
instead of calling for regret or apology, merits to be regarded as 
among the most important of our mental emotions. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We are anything but 
admirers of those set and stereotyped expressions of self-accusa- 
tion and abhorrence which have rendered so many religious 
diaries offensive to persons of well regulated spiritual taste, and 
a laughing-stock to men generally. But while we would wish to 
see religious people express no lower estimate of their cha- 
racter, or of the moral state of their hearts than they really feel, 
the defect, as well as the abuse, evinces the importance of our indi- 
vidual guilt being really felt. Scepticism on this fundamental 
fact of our moral condition, it might easily be shown, leads, by a 
facile course, to all other scepticism, while the man who feels 
deeply the wants and evils of his moral nature, will not be ve 
apt to quarrel with the evidence that the remedial scheme which 
the Scriptures promulge is of God. He will not be found 
desiderating or p sm infallible demonstration—he ‘ has the 
witness in himself.’ 

During those years through which his scepticism was exter- 
nally held in check or abeyance by those influences to which we 
have adverted, our author occasionally officiated as a clergyman, 
both in preaching and administering the sacrament, but he never 
seems to have wished to undertake any stated cure, if we except 
a scheme of which his mind was at one time very full—namely, 
that of going as a missionary among the Spanish population of 
Trinid e idea of this, he informs us, ‘ came into his mind 
‘ when he was thinking that his health could hardly improve unless 
‘he removed to a warmer climate.’ In this, however, he seems to 
have met with little encouragement, and, at all events, it was 
speedily abandoned, from the same consideration that had at first 
—— it—namely, the state of his health. 

uring this period of his life, he was very variously occupied, 
and often changed his residence. For about two years (i815 
—1817), he acted as tutor to Lord Holland’s son, a situation 
in which he seems to have been prevailingly unhappy, from 
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causes originating almost solely in hisown mind. After that, we 
find him atone time in lodgings, at another, residing with this friend 
in town, or that friend in the country. In 1820, he became known 
tothe British public as a writer by Doblado’s Letters on Spain, ori- 

inally published in the New Monthly Magazine. Shortly after, 

e undertook to write a quarterly pamphlet for the Spanish 
Americans. In 1825, appeared his Evidences against Catholicism, 
followed by the Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery, both of 
which contributed to extend his literary reputation. In 1826, he 
repaired to Oxford a second time, and became a member of 
Oriel College. In 1828, he accepted the editorship of the 
London Review, projected by Mr. Senior, Dr. Whately, and 
others. The publication not succeeding, he soon lost all heart 
in the undertaking, and gave it up. -He continued to reside 
chiefly at Oxford till 1832, when he removed with his friend, 
Dr. Whately, to Ireland, on the appointment of the latter to the 
see of Dublin. 

From this time his journals and letters begin to evince more 
distinctly the operation and progress of the sceptical spirit. A 
growing tendency appears to depreciate the Scriptures, and to 
treat their claims to be regarded as the great authority in religion 
with the same resentment, and ultimately contempt, that he had 
previously treated the claims of an infallible church. His spirit 
appears as if incapable of rest, until, to his own satisfaction at 
least, he had beat down everything that claimed to be a spiritual 
dictator, as if constantly haunted by the fearful spectre of 
that system the iron bondage of which had so early entered his 
soul. His first ground of quarrel was with the moral aspect of 
certain portions of the Old Testament—then with its authority, 
declaring, that to place it on a footing in this respect with the 
New, was fatal to Christianity. Then its authenticity came to 
be questioned, and we find him hinting in one place, that the 
writers might have thrown in an account of a miracle by way of 
ornament. But this process could not stop with one portion of 
Scripture, the other was soon to be subjected to the same sort of 
treatment, issuing in conclusions like the following.—The authen- 
ticity of those writings is only matter of historical probability ; there 
is strong evidence for concluding that some of them are forgeries. 
Where there are such interpolations as the verse on the three 
witnesses, and the. account of the miracle at the pool of Beth- 
esda, it is impossible to ascertain how many more may exist 
undiscoverable by means of ancient MSS. Much therefore is 
uncertain—it is impossible to say how much—and nothing that 
is uncertain, or that may be called in question, can it be obli- 
gatory for us to receive as an article of faith;—that, in short, 
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Christianity consists not at all in facts or doctrines to be believed, 
but in something denominated ‘the Spirit of the Gospel,’ which 
seems to amount to just as much of moral teaching and influence 
as each one may, in conformity with his own taste, choose to 
expiscate for himself and receive, from amid the contradictory 
narrations, philosophical mistakes, mythic symbols, forgeries, 
and rabbinical glosses of the New Testament writers. 

To about this time Mr. White had continued a member of the 
Established Church, but, in addition to his deepening scepticism 
as to all its leading doctrines, another cause was now operating 
powerfully in withdrawing his attachment from that body—namely, 
the narrow and intolerant spirit which appeared to him to actuate 
many of the clergy, and more articular some with whom he 
came into immediate contact in Ireland. But we shall give his 
own account of the influence this had on his mind, only remark- 
ing, that we give his statement simply as an elucidation of his 
mental history, without at present offering any opinion as to the 
justness of the charge :— 


‘In my youth... I became thoroughly acquainted with the origi- 
nal priesthood who raised their authority upon Christianity. This 
familiar and most accurate knowledge made me abhor an institution 
which converts men into instruments of the greatest evils with which 
my life has made me acquainted. I fled from that priesthood; came to 
England; found another priesthood, which appeared to me to have 
succeeded in avoiding whatever is odious and fatal in the Romish 
clergy. The deep impressions which I had derived from my experi- 
ence in regard to the Romish priesthood were softened by this more 
recent impression. I considered my horror of all priests in the light 
of a prejudice, and took my place among the Protestant clergy. Here 
a second course of experience has made me perceive, that the Pro- 
testant priesthood is very far from being free from the mischievous 
tendencies which made me quit my country; that in spite of the prin- 
ciples which alone could justify the Reformation, in spite of political 
freedom, the Protestant clergy, as a priesthood, are (I do not speak of 
every individual) bigoted, intolerant, jealous of mental progress, and 
deliberately opposed to everything which is not calculated to keep the 
mass of the people in a state of pupilage éo the church. I have seen 
this clearer and clearer every day, and my residence in Ireland has 
shown me the whole extent of the evil.’ —Vol. ii. p. 54. 


While residing with Dr. Whately, he entered into corre- 
spondence with a Mr. Armstrong, who had embraced Unitarian- 
ism, with the view of endeavouring to convince him that we are 
not called on from what is stated in the Scriptures to entertain 
any distinct opinion whatever in regard to the person of Christ. 
The effect, however, was the reverse of his anticipation. Mr. 
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Armstrong’s answers (none of which, however, are given in these 
memoirs) were such as to precipitate him into a profession of Unita- 
rianism. Judging it indecorous to remain in the archbishop’s 
family in such circumstances, he removed to Liverpool in the be- 

inning of 1835, where he continued to reside for the remainder of 
fis life. Here he enjoyed the society and the ministry of the editor 
of these memoirs, and occasionally of Mr. Martineau, and had the 
pleasure of not infrequent correspondence with Dr. Channing, 
and Professor Norton, of Cambridge, U. S. From both of these 
there are many admirable letters in the volumes before us, from 
which it de delight us to make copious extracts, but for the 
present we must content ourselves with the following very brief 
one from a letter of Dr. Channing’s :— 


“ On one subject Ishould be very glad to have the fruits of your 
observation. We all feel that there is an evil to be deplored in the 
Christian world far more than doctrinal errors; and that is, the wn- 
faithfulness of Christians to the light which they have attained. We 
are sometimes almost tempted to say, that Christianity is but a name, 
so little is its power felt. I should like to know, among what bodies 
of Christians there has seemed to you to be the greatest fidelity to 
their convictions, be these convictions just or not. I should like to 
know what particular views of our religion have seemed to you to 
take the strongest hold on the human mind; what causes contribute 
most to general unfaithfulness, and what seems to you the most effec- 
tual means of resisting them. That the great moral purpose of Chris- 
tianity is so little answered, would be the most painful of all thoughts, 
had not habit seared us to it.”—Vol. ii. p. 193. 


These are highly momentous inquiries, bespeaking much 
sound feeling in regard to the moral purpose and end of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, these letters of Dr. Channing do more than 
confirm and sustain the high estimate we had formed of his cha- 
racter. Differing widely from the theological opinions held by 
that distinguished individual, we deem it only bare justice to say 
that, setting aside those portions devoted to the peculiar views of 
his sect, we regard his works as adapted to exercise a powerful 
influence in the correction and elevation of public feeling and 
opinion. 

The accession of Blanco White was evidently regarded by the 
Unitarian party as a great acquisition ; but his sceptical tenden- 
cies soon carried him far beyond at least the more moderate and 
sensible portion of them. en the weight of conformity, and 
all its associated influences, was removed from his mind, to adopt 
his own illustration, ‘like seeds kept from germination by a 
‘ superincumbent mass of earth, the accumulated principles of de- 
‘nial which had so long lain deep in his mind could not but 
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‘expand with a rapid growth;’ and so it was. On that rapid 
course which he was now pursuing towards the negation of all 
belief, Unitarianism was hardly a halting stage. About this 

riod, he extended his studies to some of the leading, so called, 
Rationalist divines of Germany. Paulus, he was far beyond, and 
Strauss (Leben Jesu), as we have already seen, he was fully 
prepared to harmonize with. In philosophy, passing over the 
system of Kant with apparently but slight attention, he expresses 
his high delight with Fichte, adopting his system respecting the 
Me and the Not-Me, to the extreme extent of allowing person- 
ality to nothing but the Will. Generally, however, in religion 
and philosophy, his ultimate views came into parallel with, if 
they were not a conscious adoption of those of Schelling, but with 
a more distinct and honest announcement and carrying out of 
the bearings of his system on Christianity than is usual with 
continental philosophers. The leading results we shall endea- 
vour to state very briefly, and, as far as possible, in his own 
words, 

There can be but one true religion, consisting in that state of 
mind, and that external conduct, which arise from the original 
and unchangeable relations between God, and his rational crea- 
ture—Man. In this sense, Christianity is as old as the creation. 
This true religion of nature, the seeds of which are inseparable 
from the human mind, may be traced in the ancient religions of 
Asia and Egypt. In the figurative language in use in those 
countries, the wisdom of God is represented as his Reason or 
Word ; that Reason by which he manifests himself in the uni- 
verse, and especially within our own minds. ‘The faculty called 
Reason (by our author, frequently, conscientious reason) belongs 
not to our personality ; itis God within us. The rational man is 
thus identified with the Ruler of the universe. If any super- 
natural revelation apart from this is not impertinent and useless, 
it is impossible satisfactorily to establish the fact of any such hav- 
ing ever been made. To rest it on the evidence of miracles, 
betrays an ignorance of human nature scarcely pardonable in the 
infancy of civilization. What pretends to be such a revelation— 
the Bible—abounds not only with physical errors, but with false 
principles in morals, which maintain their ground with insuper- 
able and pernicious obstinacy. It is a vain attempt to seek for 
knowledge of the Deity anywhere but within ourselves. All the 
arguments of natural theology are worse than useless unless we have 

reviously found the proof of the being of a God in our own souls. 

Reaty conception of Him otherwise formed inevitably involves 

idolatry. .To us ‘God is a Spirit’ only when we find Him in 

our own spirit. The notion of an extra-mundane Deity is con- 
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tradictory. Pantheism is the form of the improving and reflect- 
ing mind. The system of St. Paul takes the lead in the various 
modifications of the God-idol; and so far is the second com- 
mandment from being a barrier against idolatry, that it proceeds 
upon idolatrous views and modes of thinking. Prayer may be 
excusable in certain circumstances, but to ask for individual 
events, shows a great ignorance of God, and of the universe in 
which He manifests Himself to us. Nothing can be but what is 
to be; nothing is possible but what will happen. Humility 
could not be raised to the catalogue of virtues, except in a society 
chiefly composed of men degraded by personal slavery. The dif- 
ference of right and wrong is only to be found in the conscience 
of each individual. The notion of a future life of conscious iden- 
tity with the present is beset with insuperable difficulties. 

uch more to the same purport may be found in the latter 
part of these memoirs, particularly in a series of meditations to 
which the writer has given the title.of ‘The Rationalist, 
A’Kempis,’ all penned during the year before that in which he 
died. ‘To these we would specially call the attention of those 
who may have been in any wise caught by the bold assumptions 
and imposing speciousness of transcendentalism. Here, in its na- 
tural development, and appropriate fruit, they will see the system 
of Carlyle and Cousin, stript of all those artful disguises, and of that 
misty verbiage, by means of which these men, and their disciples, 
endeavour to insinuate it into the mind of the unsuspecting with- 
out greatly disturbing or alarming Christian associations. 

Blanco White was now approaching the end of his course ; he 
had long suffered from disease of the digestive organs and nervous 
system. With advancing age, other ailments assailed him, till, 
within about three years of his death, he lost entirely the use of his 
legs; he enjoyed that of his arms, however, so as to be able to write 
a little occasionally till within a few months of his death. Some 
of the latest entries in his journal are in a high degree affecting 
and melancholy, evincing a deepening of that sense of solitude 
and desolateness that had long oppressed him, with nothing that 
could be called hope to dispel or alleviate it. His views in regard 
to a future life are intimated in the following sentences. They 
were penned some years before his death, but seem never to have 
been altered :—‘ I hope to die full of confidence that no evil awaits 
‘me; but any picture whatever of a future life distresses me. I feel 
‘as if eternal existence was already an insupportable burden laid 
‘upon my soul. I have never felt any horror of annihilation; I 
‘ will not prescribe even by wishes to my God; but I would take 
‘it at his hands without complaint.’—Vol. ii. p. 323. 

Though he had accounted it a proof of great ignorance of 
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God to pray relative to any personal interest, during his last 
days his feelings sometimes proved too strong for his philosophy; 
and we have been struck very much that among his last utter- 
ances there is something like an involuntary acknowledgment of 
a doctrine which he had vehemently repudiated :—* God to me 
‘is Jesus, and Jesus is God—of course, not in the sense of 
‘ Divines.’ He died on the 20th of May, 1841, in the 66th year 
of his age. 

Any importance we might have been inclined to allow to those 
views and impulses which stimulated him to abandon whatever is 
regarded by Christians generally as constituting the vital truth 
of revelation, is very much reduced, if not annihilated, by our 
perceiving that this truth failed entirely in producing in his own 
mind the effects that should have resulted from it. Notwith- 
standing all the anathemas he has hurled against intolerance, and 
against the breaking up of friendships on account of religious dif- 
ferences, his own bitterness against orthodoxy, and even against 
its adherents, amounted to nothing short of fanaticism. At the 
name of priest, under which he included all classes of orthodox 
ministers, he became quite rabid. Mohammed was treated with 
much deference ; the ancient philosophers were looked up to with 
veneration ; but Christian clergy, of every order, except, perhaps, 
the Unitarian, were a nuisance, to which philosophy should allow 
no quarter; an object to him of such intense abhorrence, that had 
Heaven indulged him with the choice of a prophetic vision to glad- 
den his last hours, and take away the bitterness of death, he would 
have preferred to everything else a view of the final extinction 
of all dogmatic priesthoods." The boasted suavity and modera- 
tion of his philosophical creed, which taught the moral indiffer- 
ence of all opinions, did not prevent him from descending to low 
and bitter sneers at the ‘ whining, blubbering, sentimental tone of 
the confessing Methodist,’ or from characterising the leading 
orthodox dissenters as ‘ fanatics,’ and ‘ bigoted enemies of every- 
thing liberal.’ His mistakes in regard to evangelical piety, con- 
founding it with Romish asceticism, and such like, were quite 
unworthy of an accurate and ee observer. Having 
himself been hitched off from one form of asceticism to another, 
he fancied that other to be identical with evangelical devotion. 
Of that, however, it wanted the essential feature—heart. Stimu- 
lated by spiritual anxieties and fears, as well as by social — 
pathy, to strive towards an imitation of the piety of evangelical 
Christians—he mistook for their image his own projected shadow. 

He would not allow that opinions or belief could have any in- 
fluence on our safety or happiness hereafter, yet he pon the 
dislodging of what he deemed error, and the introduction of 
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sound views into men’s minds instead, as the great means of their 
salvation from the worst evils which affect them in the present 
life. For this, well-directed thought and reflection are to be 
brought into exercise ; for this the press, under the most effective 
stimulus and guidance, is to be called into requisition ; for this, 
light is to be diffused, education delivered from the influence of 
sects and priesthoods; and, in short, every available agency and 
influence brought into play. How strange that right ideas 
should be so essential to man’s happiness in this world, and yet 
have no connexion with his happiness in the next! 

Hence, notwithstanding his loud protests that no views or 
opinions could have any influence in this matter, one is tempted 
to suspect, from the vehemence with which he has assailed all 
opposing ones, that, but for its gross inconsistency, he would 
have been disposed to have made an exception in behalf of his 
own: else it was scarcely worth while to attack with such bitter- 
ness matters of such complete indifference in regard to our 
highest and ultimate welfare. The zeal with which he strove to 
bring those over whom he had any influence to adopt what might 
be his opinions for the time being,* must have sprung, though 
unconsciously, from some deeper influences than any sense of 
their importance as affecting merely the present life—a striking 
illustration of the fact that spiritual truth will vindicate its 
eternal importance even in the very mouths of those who assail 
or depreciate it. ‘The man who believes that the religious senti- 
ments men entertain have an influence on their eternal destiny, 
is justified in expressing himself strongly in regard to those he 
may consider mischievous; but the man who denies to these sen- 
timents any such influences, has no valid excuse for vehemence of 
denunciation. 

Many may be perplexed by the appearance of piety, after a 
sort of his own, which the mental exercises of Blanco White pre- 
sented to the last. But what did he worship? To whom was it 
his heart did homage? Was it God as he manifests himself in 
nature, in providence, or in the Bible? No; for he denies that 
the mind can derive any correct notions of God from any of 
these sources. With him, as we have seen, all worship founded 
on notions derived from such sources is idolatrous. Who or 
what, then, was the object to which, under the name of God, he 
accorded the reverence and homage of his soul? If not simpl 
his reason, (‘the God within him,’) it was but a projection of it 
to the infinite. Every one, we suppose, will admit that right 
conceptions of God, mea att derived, must form the basis of 


* See, amongst others, letters to Miss L——, pp. 260 and 262, vol. ii. 
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all true piety; but our author failed to look to the right source 
for such conceptions. He read the character of God in his own 
mental enjoyments ;* and the lesson was as limited as the scroll 
—‘ Our only clear conception of God is that of goodness.’+ But 
is this the only manifestation God gives of his character in nature, 
in providence, or even in the constitution and exercises of the 
mind of man? Might we not almost as well deny his existence 
altogether as maintain it in such a view of it? We wish to evince 
the utmost tenderness on a point of this nature; but we can- 
not refrain asking, What is the moral value of the religious 
feeling which has such a God for its object? What evil would 
the knowledge of his character deter from; especially while he 
gives no decision on the subject, (unless it be in the dictates of 
individual reason, ) manifests himself no way as a, moral governor, 
and possesses nothing in his character that could give sanction or 
authority to moral law, though it were distinctly announced? In 
respect to the man who finds not only no eandeedl of truth save 
in his reason, but no authority in religion or morals save in its 
dictates, and acknowledges no existence of moral distinctions 
anywhere save in its intuitions—we might be excused in regard 
to such a man, even in saying that he acknowledges and seniliien 
no God save what he finds within himself. But even supposing 
him to regard his divinity as in some measure distinguishable 
from the manifestation in his ‘ Reason ;’ having to educe his cha- 
racter solely from his own conceptions, he can easily make him 
such an one as he can ‘delight to honour.’ Is he proud? His 
God cannot demand humility, that were to identify him with an 
eastern despot, and his worshippers with slaves. he devoted 
- to fame or pleasure, or a ‘hero-worshipper’? His God cannot 
be jealous; that were to degrade him into an idol by ascribing 
to him human passions. Is he prone to presumptuous speculation 
on the most mysterious and awful themes? ‘The voice of his 
God within him is clearly condemning the folly’ of apprehending 
any danger on this score. If any blame can be incurred ‘in the 
free use of his mental faculties,’ it will be charged to ‘ some fault 
‘ of his mental constitution, for which its author must be respon- 
‘ sible.’ Forms of expression bearing a semblance of piety, arising 
from such conceptions of the Divinity, and associated with such 
feelings in the mind of the worshipper, need not prove a difficulty 
to any one. 

Nor is his ‘ Conscientious Reason’ a surer guide in morals. 
He tells us, with the utmost distinctness, ‘that the difference 
‘ between right and wrong is only to be found in the conscience of 


* Vol. ii, p. 148. ¢ Ikid.’p. 235. 
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* each individual.’ He, indeed, adds a qualifying clause :—<‘ what 
‘ the conscience approves as right, after having carefully excluded 
‘ all selfishness, that is right; the opposite to this is wrong.’ But 
as the nature of the case admits of no other judge but the indi- 
vidual himself, and as every one is liable more or less to self- 
deception, how shall it be known when this condition is fulfilled ? 
Is it ever fully so? But this practical difficulty seems no way 
to have affected our author; for he does not shrink from the 
legitimate though rather startling consequences of the principle 
we have just quoted. ‘ Supposing it possible,’ he writes, ‘to com- 
‘ mit the greatest offence against social morality, under the convic- 
‘ tion that it is a duty, the criminal (unquestionably criminal before 
‘ the laws of society) is not only innocent, but positively virtuous 
‘ before God.’* Now we regard this as not only possible, but as 
having by no means unfrequently occurred. People have perse- 
cuted their fellow-men to tke death for their religious opinions, 
under the impression that they were ‘doing God service,’—a case, in 
which they have fancied themselves wholly divested of selfishness, 
though it was really in powerful operation. Their own notions, 
or those approved and sanctioned by their own church, being 
exalted into the standard of truth, and all punished who ventured 
to question their right to enforce them as such. Besides, in 
nothing do people manifest a stronger ‘ conviction of duty’ than 
in the zeal with which they maintain and propagate orthodox 
opinions ;—where, then, is the consistency of inveighing against 
this spirit with such bitterness as our author has done, when, on his 
own principles, it must be ‘ positively virtuous before God? But 
he does not seem to have been capable of regulating his — 
by his theory, which, in brief, amounts to this: that God has 
given to man a faculty (call it reason, conscience, or conscientious 
reason) which is constituted the sole judge of right and wrong, 
and which still is capable of stimulating him to the greatest 
outrages against social morality, not only without any efficient 
corrective or check on such a course, but even secure in it of 
obtaining the divine approbation. 

Our autobiographer uttered a great deal of cant about the 
persecution he suffered from orthodoxy, which we are sorry to 
see his editor echoing. To talk of his sufferings on account of 
his opinions as a martyrdom is simply ridiculous. Hundreds are 
suffering far greater evils every day for conscience’ sake, whom 
the world will never be called on to sympathize with or admire. 
If his profession of altered opinions alienated from him one class 
of friends, it introduced him to another, whose sympathy and 


* Vol. iii. p. 211. 
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admiration it would have been quite natural, and even excusable 
for him in the circumstances, to have regarded as more than a 
compensation for whatever he had lost. His change did not 
affect his means of subsistence, nor even interfere with the bounty 
of some of his former friends.* The principal part of what he 
suffered in this way sprung from his horror of orthodoxy, which 
we cannot regard as anything other than a sort of monomania, 
which set him raving ahumeter his mind turned in that direc- 
tion. And as we cannot allow him the honour of having become 
a sort of martyr in consequence of his speculations and inquiries, 
so we have great difficulties in regard to his having been stimu- 
lated in them solely, or even chiefly, by a love of truth, A 
preliminary question to be settled in a case of this kind is, 
‘ What is truth?’ Without some clear understanding as to this, 
we are not disposed to admit, that even a man who should mani- 
fest a much greater fidelity to his opinions for the time being 
than Mr. White often did, would be entitled to the high praise 
of being actuated solely by a love of truth. If truth were to be 
understood as being merely any man’s present convictions, (a very 
fashionable theory indeed now-a-days, ) we might, perhaps, accord 
a measure of the honour in question. But if we regard it, as we 
are satisfied we ought to do, as the matured result of the best 
teaching (we hope we shall not be misunderstood as to what 
teaching we refer to) which mankind have received, with the 
soundest and most effective thinking of the most highly endowed 
and best disciplined spirits of our race, we shall look on much of 
what is honoured as a love of truth, as a search after truth, and 
so forth, as nothing better than a craving after novelty or intel- 
lectual excitement, or as the impulses of a spirit of destructiveness, 
whose momentum invariably increases with the progress of its work; 
mental habitudes which find their emblem in those masses of 
luminous but unsubstantial vapour, which occasionally sweep 
athwart our sky, entitling those who manifest them to little of 
the admiration, and certainly still less of the confidence with 
which we look up to those stars of the intellectual firmament 
which shine on from age to age with a serene and determinate 
splendour. 

Some of the causes of this restlessness, and tendency to scepti- 
cism, have been already touched upon, and others will come under 
our notice immediately ; but one of a kind by itself, though not 

rhaps without considerable influence, might, we think, be found 
in Mr. White’s isolated and unsettled life. In the course of these 


* Reference is made several times to the bounty of Dr. and Mrs. Whately, who 
continued his friends throughout. 
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memoirs, the reader will find him frequently and bitterly lament- 
ing the want of a home endeared to him by affection, and 
domestic interests and enjoyments. We can merely glance at the 
subject here, else it might be an interesting inquiry how far the 
right condition and healthful exercise of those social and moral 
affections which find their appropriate objects only in the family 
circle, tend to induce a sound condition and exercise of the 
reasoning faculties. It may readily be perceived by any one 
how much the concentration and repose of the affections which 
the married state is calculated, and without doubt intended by 
Providence to produce, must tend to reclaim from, or check, a 
disposition to fitful and erratic speculations, and to reduce and 
dissipate intellectual idealism as well as romantic visions of 
life. Corroborative of this view, it is a curious fact that the 
leading sceptics, including Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, Lord 
Herbert, Hobbes, Spinosa, were never married ; the last lived as 
a perfect recluse, frequently not leaving his room for three or 
four days together. Bolingbroke married early, but soon parted 
from his wife ; so, as is well known, did Lord Byron. Berkeley 
married late; his work, which embodies his theory against the 
existence of matter, having been published nearly twenty years 
before. Chillingworth, who, though it is not generally known, 
changed his religious opinions oftener than Blanco White, appears 
never to have been married. On the other hand, there have not 
been wanting remarkable instances of marriage contributing to 
the effects we would claim for it. We shall only refer at present 
to the well-known case of Coleridge and Southey, who were on 
the eve of proceeding to the wilds of America to found a colony 
on principles moor alien from the existing constitution of 
society; but both becoming married men, the scheme was no 
more heard of. The case of the Romish clergy is not one in 
point, as they are not free to form, or, at least, to utter, opinions 
at variance with those sanctioned by the chureh; and the reader 
of these volumes will find indications enough as to the extent to 
which concealed scepticism prevails among them. 

In the course of this analysis and review of Blanco White’s 
mental history and character, it has been our aim to make our 
censure bear only on the moral aspects of his speculations and 
opinions. For an ingenuous and candid spirit of inquiry, starting 
from whatever point, and arriving at whatever conclusion, we must 
ever entertain respect, if we cannot accord to it admiration and 
honour. But the case is widely altered when the inquiry is 
stimulated very much by bitterness and even rancour, not only 
towards classes of opinions, but towards the men who hold them. 
Then, as we cannot acquit the inquirer of blame in the process, 
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we do not feel called on to treat with respect his conclusions, 
far less to regard them with confidence as guides and way-marks 
through the difficult and tangled labyrinths of theological specu- 
lation. Blanco White’s meditations and correspondence during 
the latter years of his life afford but too many proofs of the 
deepening virulence of such a spirit. 


The other individual whose publication stands at the head of 
this article may be dismissed with few words. He is an American. 
Editor, and, in great part, writer of the Review which bears his 
name. Religiously brought up, he yet early began to entertain 
doubts of the truth of Christianity, and the spirit engendered in 
the consequent mental processes carried him down by a rapid 
course to atheism. Possessing, however, a mind of the lighter 
texture, he soon began to re-ascend, and proceeded, by what is 
now becoming quite a royal road,* through Eclecticism, Unita- 
rianism, Individualism, till he has at length, about two years 
since, reached the heights of ultra-Romanism, to the maintenance 
and the defence of which he now devotes himself with great zeal 
in the quarterly publication before us. Distinguished by talent 
rather than by genius, clever but not profound, his mental cha- 
racter will be found indicated in Lord Bacon’s felicitous and well- 
known comparison of animals of the chase, which in proportion 
as they are the feebler in the course, are found to be the nimbler in 
the turn. In addition to his being an adept in the rather vulgar 
dexterity of tripping up an antagonist at unawares, he is possessed 
of an assurance that would not very easily be put to the blush, 
combined with a moral suppleness that will not scruple to avail 
itself of a sophism as freely as of a legitimate argument, if there 
is only ground to believe that it may pass undetected. If such 
men are an acquisition to Romanism, it is one of a sort we are 
sure that Protestantism needs not envy. 

There is a singular identity in the demands and expectations, 
in reference to the evidences of Christianity, which have led 
these men to opposite extremes. Whether these demands and 
expectations are warranted by the nature of the case, or the con- 
stitution of the human mind, it will now be our object to inquire. 

Blanco White, in a passage we have quoted above, says, that 
when he set himself to examine the evidences of Christianity, he 
‘ expected to find the most perfect satisfaction on every impor- 


* It is a remarkable fact, stated by Blanco White, from his own personal know- 
ledge of the parties, that most of the leaders of the Oxford school were in early life 
strongly inclined to German rationalism ; and, as one instance, the reader may find 
in Mr. Newman’s book on Ecclesiastical Miracles ample matter to confirm such a 
statement. 
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* tant question.’ ‘ And,’ he adds, ‘as certainty in respect to the 
* pocTRINEs in the acceptance of which I supposed saving faith 
* to consist, could not exist unless the oracLE from which the 

* were derived were proved beyond all doubt to be divine, I felt 
* confident that as soon as I should consult the best Protestant 
€ writers, every ground of doubt would be removed from my mind.’ 
—‘ The foundation of faith (whatever obscurity and difficulty ma 

* attend the mysteries revealed, ) must be placed beyond all doubt.’ 
So Brownson—‘ God commands faith in his revelation. But 
‘ faith is to believe without doubting, and is possible only on con- 
£ dition of infallible evidence, which leaves no room for Fieve but 
€ gives absolute certainty.” The former, because he did not find 
this absolute certainty in the evidence of the Christian revelation, 
denied its claims to be considered in any distinct or peculiar 
sense a divine revelation at all; and the latter, under the same 
craving for infallible certainty, has resorted to the witness and 
teaching of an_ infallible pido Both, we conceive, have 
mistaken the ground, as well as the nature of faith, which rests 
not on the evidence of the senses, nor on demonstration, nor intui- 
tion, but on testimony, and which, involving in its very nature 
confidence in the character of the testifier, is an act of reliance 
as much as a state of knowledge; the strength or fulness of belief 
being proportioned to the perceived grounds of confidence. 
Religious faith rests on the testimony of God, and pre-supposes 
that there are sufficient grounds for concluding that what it rests 
on is his testimony. The question, then, is, what are we to regard 
as sufficient grounds or evidence for such a conclusion? Our 
authors unite in saying, nothing short of absolute certainty, a 
certainty equivalent to that of demonstration or consciousness. 
Then the next question obviously is—Does the nature of the case 
admit of such? God might have declared his will to each indi- 
vidual by a voice from heaven, or from some symbol or appear- 
ance manifest to the senses ; but it is admitted on all hands that 
God is a spirit, and as such not cognisable or recognisable by the 
senses. No sensible manifestation, therefore, could carry with it 
the absolute certainty desiderated as to its being a manifestation 
of Him,—no voice, the unmistakeable certainty of being His voice. 
Nothing, in fact, could; even on this supposition, have borne a 
certainty approaching to that demanded, unless there had been 
some uniform symbol, distinct and apart from all other appear- 
ances in nature, and universally recognised as the manifestation 
of the revealing presence of Deity ; and then it will instantly be 
perceived that any such manifestation would have inevitably 
tended to materialize and limit, if not degrade, men’s notions of 
him. God did, according to the scripture history, make some of 
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his early revelations to mankind in this mode, the most direct 
and impressive to the senses that can be conceived. But it 
appears to have been not oftener than was absolutely necessary, 
while the symbols were of different kinds, but all the furthest 
removed from anything of definite shape or form. If, then, this, 
the most direct mode of revelation conceivable, could not carry 
with it the sort of certainty demanded, any other could still less 
do so, God might send messengers from heaven to reveal his 
will. The scripture history informs us that of old he occasionally 
did so, and that those to whom they were sent mistook them 
sometimes for their fellow-men, when they had a human appear- 
ance—sometimes for God himself, when it was superhuman. 
God might commission and supernaturally endow some of man- 
kind to declare his will, and attest their being so commissioned 
by giving them the power of working miracles. It is recorded 
in the Pentateuch that Moses gave this evidence of his divine 
mission before Pharaoh, and that the magicians performed what 
the people, at least took to be, similar miracles. And the 
evangelical records inform us that the opposers of Christ, instead 
of being convinced by his miracles, said in reference to one con- 
spicuous class of them—‘ He casteth out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils.’ 

These three seem to be all the modes in which external revela- 
tion is possible, and none of them fulfils the conditions demanded 
by our authors. No symbolic manifestation could in the nature 
of things carry with it absolute certainty of being a manifestation 
of God.* Heavenly messengers were not unmistakeable. The 
most stupendous miracles did not subdue the repugnance of 
those who were morally averse to receive the heavenly message. 
Besides, had any of these modes been rendered universal and 
perpetual, its extraordinary character would have ceased, and all 
the effects a to it as having such a character would 
have been neutralized. 

Thus far, then, we may conclude that the nature of the case 
precludes the sort of evidence the writers before us demand, from 
being enjoyed by any one. Whether the evidence on which 
Protestants receive the Scriptures as a divine revelation be suf- 
ficient is another question, and one, as will instantly be perceived, 
far too extensive to be discussed by us at present. All we can pro- 
pose is, to endeavour briefly to expose the weakness of one or two 


* We mean not by any means to say that God could not, by a manifestation 
of himself to any of his creatures, produce a certainty excluding all doubt in the 
mind of such that it was indeed a manifestation of him, but only that no such mani- 
festation could by its nature possess a GROUND of certainty demonstrably precluding 
the possibility of mistake. 
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of the principal objections brought by these writers against it. 
It is ‘only human evidence,’ says Blanco White:—It is only 
human, echoes Brownson, and therefore inadequate to sustain a 
faith in ‘ supernatural truth.’ Protestants regard miracles as con- 
stituting a main element in the external evidence of revelation; 
and that we receive this evidence through the medium of human 
testimony we readily admit. And through what other medium do 
we receive the knowledge of all that has been done and said by the 
men who have lived on the earth before us; or of all but a very 
small fraction of what is done and said by the men that are now 
living on it? The facts and discoveries of natural science are 
admitted by most educated and well-informed persons, but how few 
of these facts have any not specially devoted to scientific pursuits 
verified by their own researches or experiments. People generally 
must just receive them as they do the events that have occurred 
or are occurring in the world, with the small exception of such as 
have come within the range of their own experience, on testimony. 
But miracles, involving a suspension of the laws of nature, have, 
it is alleged, an antecedent improbability. Not so, we say, in 
the aspect regarded in this objection, if the occasion be of suf- 
ficient importance to demand them, unless there be an antece- 
dent improbability that nature is under the control of its Author. 
In another aspect, this antecedent improbability is necessarily 
involved in their being miracles, and therefore can by no means 
be allowed to invalidate the.evidence for them, though it doubt- 
less requires that to be the stronger. Many other occurrences 
besides miracles have had an extreme antecedent improbability, 
which yet any one would incur only derision, or expose his sanity 
to question, by doubting. 

Miracles are admitted by Brownson as furnishing, so far, legiti- 
mate proof of a divine revelation; but then it remains to be ascer- 
tained where that revelation is embodied. It was made in part at 
first orally. The books comprising the New Testament were not 
written when the miracles were performed which attest the reve~ 
lation they are received as containing. How, then, are we to be 
sure that we possess and receive the books embodying this reve- 
lation, and no others. The testimony of those books themselves 
is clearly not admissible as determining the matter. We must 
have an authority independent of the Bible, subsisting through 
all times and nations, unmistakeable and infallible; competent 
thus to be ‘a witness, not merely to the fact that God has made 
“a revelation, or to the fact of revelation in general, but to the 
‘ precise revelation in each particular case in which there may be 
* a question as to what is or is not the revelationgof God.’ The 
Catholic church is this witness; what its pastors declare to be 
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the word of God is the word of God. Protestants are precluded 
from availing themselves of the testimony of the church in the 
case, because they deny the authority of the church; and from 
appealing to tradition for the same reason. Now, what we want 
is sufficient evidence, we care not from what quarter it may come. 
We are not to be frightened by the words ¢ Church,’ ‘ Tradition.’ 
We just receive the testimony of the church as we would receive 
any other testimony, according to its historical value. We rely 
not on external evidence alone, whether received through the 
medium of the church, or of writers not professing Christianity, 
nor on internal evidence alone, but on both combined. e 
receive the testimony of the church as an important element in 
the external evidence of the Christian revelation, and as nothing 
more. We will not vouch for what may satisfy others, or for the 
consistency of the protestantism of many who call themselves 
protestants; but we shall endeavour to show, in the briefest pos- 
sible manner, what it is that satisfies us. It seems enough to us; 
then, in respect to the gospels, if their authenticity be established, 
(and this we regard as having been most triumphantly done.) 
The fidelity of their narrations in the main is shown by their 
general harmony, while any charge of collusion is clearly shut 
out by the nature and character of their occasional slight discre- 
pancies. All that was requisite in regard to our Lord’s discourses, 
was the securing of generally correct reports; and in connexion 
with this, a faithful record of the miracles he performed in attesta- 
tion of his Messiahship, and of those events of his life which bore 
a relation to his mission, and to the vicarious character he sus- 
tained. We do not see what is gained by maintaining a strictly 
verbal inspiration of any portion of Scripture; but, as applied to 
the Gospel narratives, this theory must expose us to the most 
formidable difficulties. The evangelists being simply and strictly 
narrators, and with a very slight exception, in the case of John, not 
indulging at all in reflections or comments on what they narrate, all 
that was requisite to give their narratives the whole of the value 
they could possibly possess was honesty, sufficient knowledge of the 
events which they record, and a general guidance as to what they 
should record and what omit. A little reflection may satisfy any 
one that the Gospel narratives have a greater historical value, 


carry a greater force of evidence of their being faithful records, 


than they could have done had they borne a more complete har- 
mony on the one hand, ora greater diversity on the other. Had 
the evangelists recorded each the same events and discourses, 
and no other, with a verbal agreement, three of them at least 
would have been open to the charge, if not of dishonest collu- 
sion, at the least of the most servile and indolent ‘copying. On 
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the other hand, had each only recorded events and discourses 
altogether different from those recorded by any of the others, 
there could have been no mutual corroboration in the facts of the 
different narrations, and, indeed, nothing more than the merest 
nominal unity in the subject of them. In regard to the Epistles, 
the —_ of their being genuine and apostolic, involves in it 
proof by inference of their general inspiration. For to the apostles 
Christ committed the proclamation of the Gospel, and the 
teaching to those who received it of the observance of all things 
whatsoever he had commanded. ‘To qualify them for this was ~ 
the gift of the Holy Ghost vouchsafed ‘to teach them all things, 
‘ and bring all things to their remembrance, whatsoever Christ 
‘had said unto them.’ And we may remark in passing, that this 
extraordinary endowment was clearly limited to those who had 
enjoyed the personal teaching of Christ; for it could only be to 
such that the promise was pertinent of having those things brought 
to their remembrance which he had spoken. The authority of the 
Epistles thus depends on the evidence of the authenticity of those 
records which contain the promise of the extraordinary endow- 
ment and qualification in question, combined with the evidence 
of the genuineness of those documents as the productions of 
apostolic men. In regard to the narrative called the Acts of the 
- Apostles, the reader who is capable of appreciating the beaut 
and force of undesigned coincidences cannot fail of being struc 
with the numerous instances of these between that epitome of 
seen history and the various epistles, so admirably educed by 
. Paley, or of acknowledging how powerfully they contribute 
to establish the genuineness of both. In addition to the cumula- 
tive character of the evidence for the divinity of the Scriptures 
derived from the fulfilment of prophecy, it is an impressive fact, 
that their advogates have been able to confront every new attack 
with proof appropriate to meet and repel it; so that the position 
of the Scriptures, as God’s revelation to man, has been strength- 
ened by every new assault. ~ 
We do not, then, receive the Scriptures or Christianity on the 
authority of the church at“all, but on their own proper evidence, 
in which we acknowledge the testimony of Christian writers as 
an element—nothing more. To receive the records of Christianity 
as a divine revelation on the authority of the church were clearly 
to be guilty of reasoning in acircle; for on what is the authorit 
of the church based, but on these records considered as such ? te 
it has any other basis, we pray to be shown what. If it cannot be 
proved that the Scriptures contain a divine revelation without 
the authority of the church, then where is the title of the church 
derived from, to declare or pronounce that the Scriptures contain 
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God’s revelation to man? From the declarations of Christ 
and his apostles, recorded in the New Testament, concerning 
her, says Brownson, (Matt. xxviii, 18, 19, 20; Mark, xvi. 15; 
Eph. iv. 11.) 

But if it requires the authority and witness of the church to 
prove that we have in the New Testament the veritable record of 
the teaching of Christ and his apostles, (and our author tells 
us that we must have ‘a witness not merely to the fact of reve- 
‘ Jation in general, but to the precise revelation in each particular 
‘case,’ and that ‘this witness is the catholic church,’) what 
then becomes of this foundation of the authority of the church ? 
We have, then, an authority based on a foundation which yet 
itself rests on that authority. The Indian fable of the world 
supported on the back of the tortoise is nothing to this. Our 
author, indeed, endeavours to escape by gaying, that he founds the 
authority of the church on the te Testament (in the passages 
referred to above) not considered as a divine revelation, but 
simply as an historical document. But in the Gospels being 
received as authentic history, is involved their being received as 
embodying a divine revelation, so far, at least, as they record the 
discourses of Jesus Christ—or if received as authentic, and yet not 
so far embodying a divine revelation, they can be no other than 
records of the sayings and doings of an impostor; in which case, 
their authenticity will not add much to their value, nor to the 
authority of the institution which claims such a foundation. 

But, according to our author, an infallible, unmistakable, and 
perpetually subsisting body of teachers is not only requisite to pro- 
nounce authoritatively what is to be received as divine revelation, 
but also as interpreters, infallibly to give the sense of what is so 
received. ‘ Supernatural truth is as to its matter wholly incom- 
prehensible to natural reason.’ Faith in such truth, therefore, 
requires, in addition to the witness that vouches for the fact that 
God has made the revelation, an interpreter competent to declare 
the true meaning of the revelation.’ And where do we find this 
interpreter? In the bishops and pastors of the church, who 
alone, according to the catholic view, constitute the ecclesia docens. 
‘ The congregation of Roman-catholic pastors in communion with 
their chief.’ All the other teachers of the Romish church, then, 
are fallible; that is, the great body of the priesthood. Few of 
the people enjoy the direct teaching of the bishops. They 
receive their instructions through a fallible medium, that of the 
ordinary priesthood; how can they be secure of believing the 
revelation ‘in the genuine sense,’ when the teacher may not have 
caught that sense himself? The priest has to direct the con- 
science of the people at the confessional in all the most delicate 
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points of spiritual casuistry; but how shall they be secure of a 
right direction when the priest himself is not secured against error? 
But he has infallible direction, we shall be told, in the decrees of 
councils and the authorized devotional books of the church. Yes, 
but he has no infallible guidance to the true sense of these; and 
without this he may mistake it, and, consequently, mislead those 
for whom he acts, and who trust in him, as a spiritual director. 
But even supposing an infallible teaching came in contact with 
the minds of all the people, this teaching must be conveyed in 
human language, the meaning of which is liable to be mistaken 
by those to whom it is addressed as well as the I»nguage of the 
written revelation itself. ‘ What I believe,’ says our author, ‘is 
‘ what is in mente when I believe. What is ix mente is the inter- 
‘ pretation or meaning I give to God’s word.’ Very well; what 
is in my mind when I receive the judgment of the infallible living 
teacher, is the meaning I attach to his words. Unless, then, the 
infallible interpreter can induce in the minds of all who are bound 
to receive his interpretation those conditions which shall secure 
their receiving his words in the exact sense in which he uses 
them, they are not secure of an unerring faith, any more than 
they are with the written revelation only in their hands. Nothing 
less, indeed, could secure this than an infallible perception or 
apprehension of what is taught. But we shall be told, perhaps, 
that the interpreter can be more distinct than the oracle: then 
the question arises whether it be the exact sense of God’s reve- 
lation that is given, or something different substituted in its 
place. But it may be more distinct, inasmuch as it is brought 
out in formal propositions—‘ it is only through the formal pro- 
position that we arrive at the matter revealed.’ Then it differs 
in the modus, at least, from the greater part of the written revela- 
tion, for there it is but rarely conveyed in this form. And can 
the mode be altered without affecting the tendency, if not the 
substance of the teaching? The teaching of revelation springs out 
of living and actual occasions. Almost the whole of it is addressed 
to individuals or bodies of men entertaining certain views, and 
bearing a certain character. From these circumstances it has 
taken the particular forms which it bears, and the practicalness 
which distinguishes it throughout ; and nothing is more important 
than to maintain this bearing in its application to living men in 
their various characters and circumstances. But when the truth 
of revelation is reduced or transmuted into certain propositions 
eliminated as the sense, it is withdrawn from being an element of 
moral action, and becomes very much a matter only of specula- 
tive belief or opinion. The individual conscience does not feel 
the pressure on it of what takes ‘the form of abstract or dogmatic 
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propositions. All that the church thus secures is to displace the 
ractical truth,—those words of which it is declared by Christ 
imself that, ‘ They are spirit and they are life,’ by matter of dry 
dogma or speculation, in which, unless so far as superstition has 
interposed its drapery, we are bound to confess she has succeeded. 
It is not truth in the abstract, but truth as perceived by the 
mind, and as received there or believed that affects the character 
and conduct. If truth is to form an element of action at all, it 
must be apprehended by the individual mind. It is only when 
it becomes the mind’s own conviction, by an intelligent act or 
_—— that it can produce any practical effect whatever. But 
ow does truth thus become the mind’s own? Not by a mere 
passive reception of dogmatic or authoritative teaching, but by 
inquiry, which must arise from, or be stimulated by a feeling of 
uncertainty or doubt—by inquiry, research, reasoning. No 
teaching which does not light on, and stir, as it were, mental 
activity, can be productive of intelligent conviction, but only of 
mere blind, indefinite impressions. Almost all vivid convictions 
may be traced to an origin of doubt, which can only arise in a 


mind accustomed to think, and to feel interested in the subjects - 


of thought. Doubt is the great stimulus of inquiry, as inquiry 
is the great instrument of conviction. Now ascheme of dogmatic 
teaching carrying with it absolute infallible certainty precludes 
all such face: conditions. It makes doubt criminal, renders 
inquiry unnecessary, and precludes all intelligent exercise of the 
thinking powers on the subjects which it embraces. The teach- 
ing embodied in the Scriptures stands clear of these evils by the 
mode in which it is conveyed. Narratives, apologues, familiar 
epistles, not only embodying much to stimulate thought and 
excite inquiry, but distinctly enjoining men to ‘ prove all things’ 
in order to ‘hold fast that which is good ;’ the writers allowing 
the credit which is due to human judgment as well as the sphere 
which belongs to it—‘I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what 
I say.’ Under this aspect the very difficulties of the Scriptures 
bear the impress of the highest divine wisdom, being of such a 
character as to press chiefly on intelligent minds, yet not of an 
amount or nature calculated to overwhelm such, but rather to 
keep alive interest while they stimulate continued inquiry. In 
connexion with this it should not be overlooked, that revelation 
has been communicated in the best, and indeed the only form 
in which it could be the subject of daily reading and exposition, 
and yet maintain a perennial freshness and interest from age to 
age. Had it been delivered chiefly in the dogmatic form, while it 
would not have secured a whit more harmony of opinions among 
those receiving it, it would soon have lost all hold on the minds of 
F2 
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the mass of the people ; or rather would never have possessed any 
such. That its meaning should be the subject of such differences 
and disputes is not at all a matter for wonder. Apart altogether 
from that diversity of mental constitution, habits of thought, 
associations, and moral sympathies, which will come under our 
attention in a somewhat different connexion immediately, shall 
there be so much depravity in the world, and yet not show itself 
here, where there are so many motives to call it into active exer- 
cise? Shall prejudice, self-conceit, and moral perversity, mani- 
fest their strength and virulence everywhere else, and yield here 
without struggle or sign of life ? 

But allowing that an infallible interpreter of revealed truth 
was desirable, and even necessary, on our author’s theory there 
can be but one such interpreter, and that must be unmistakable ; 
now seeing we have various bodies preferring claims to such a 
function, how can this condition be secured? Our space will not 
permit us to do more at present than merely indicate this diffi- 
culty. It were easy to show that ¢his alone is practically fatal to 
the whole Catholic theory. 

But there are elements not yet adverted to in the mental and 
social constitution of human nature, which the sort of authority 
we are discussing directly traverses. As it is truth as perceived 
by the individual mind only that serves any practical purpose 
as truth to us, so this perception is coloured or affected consider- 
ably, not only by the associations and modes of thinking preva- 
lent in different ages and countries, but by the temperament and 
habits of thonght of individual minds in the same age. An aspect 
of truth which is adapted to produce a certain practical effect in 
one mind, may not be just that aspect of truth which is adapted 
to produce a like practical effect in another mind, having a 
different temperament and a different history. For example, in 
the scheme of divine grace, one mind may be most impressed 
with the element of love, another with the more specific element 
of mercy, another with the honour to law which it embodies, and 
another with its beautiful adaptation to the moral state and wants 
of man. In reference, again, to the official character of our Lord 
—one may experience the greatest complacency in contemplating 
him as ‘the Lord our righteousness ;’ another, in viewing him 
as ‘the Lord our healer.’ And the theological system of each 
will be projected from what is to him the central point of impres- 
siveness and brightness in the general scheme of revelation. Far- 
ther: though the great elements of the method of redemption are 
open to the apprehension of all who come to the perusal of the 
Scriptures with the smallest measure of intelligence, yet when 
we come to trace these through their various beings and relations, 
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difficulties are very soon experienced, and room arises for consi- 
derable diversity of opinion. Only partial glimpses, in regard to 
many of these, are afforded us in the amined record, and it is not 
difficult to discern that the full disclosure of all would not harmo- 
nize with our present condition of imperfection and progress : that 
is reserved for the vision of another and higher state of being. 
More than this, trath has for the most part been elicited or 
discovered not exactly in an absolute independent form, but as 
the antagonist of error. Revelation itself very strikingly exem- 
plifies this. The divine communications to Moses and the prophets 
were directed in great part against the various forms of idolatry. 
The teaching of Christ against the false glosses and traditionary 
corruptions of the Scribes and Pharisees, and that of the apostles 
against various heresies which were perceived to be either already 
creeping in, or impending on the church. As there is involved 
in the very existence of truth on any subject the existence, or at 
least the possibility, of an opposing falsehood or error, so the con- 
viction of any truth is generally the more vivid, when it is per- 
ceived in its relation of antagonism to such error. Mistakes and 
misconceptions, both of our own minds and those of others, lead 
often, when a candid and inquiring spirit is cultivated, to a more 
distinct discovery of truth than might otherwise have been 
obtained, besides inducing a more weighty impression of its 
value and importance. So that it is far from clear that it were 
well, in our present state, to have a guidance (supposing it obtain- 
able) entirely precluding misconception or error. For under the 
existing constitution of the human mind, it is to be apprehended 
that this would tend very much to divest truth both of its interest 
and itg practical value. Such, in fact, is perceived to be the case 
wherever inquiry has been interdicted, or a dogmatic or meta- 
— creed authoritatively enforced. In almost all religious 
odies where this has occurred, one of two results has followed ; 
a large He Ae of the members, including a large proportion 
of the teachers, have diverged into what the creed denounces as 
error, or they have sunk into a state of mere listless acquiescence 
in its dogmas. The exceptions to this only serve to confirm the 
general fact, being furnished by small sects, subsisting and main- 
taining the vividness of their dogmatic principles by a constant 
antagonistic reference to what they deem the errors of the larger 
communities from which they are dissident. This shows us that 
creeds, as they are, for the most part, the product of a spirit of 
antagonism to error, have their value, not merely, in so far only as 
they embody clear perceptions of the truth which such error would 
subvert, but even when they do so, only, just so long as such 
error subsists in living opposition. When this dies, that which 
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took form and life from antagonism to it dies likewise. Ere it 
can take hold of the minds of a subsequent age, who have rela- 
tion to other influences, and very probably are assailed by other 
phases of error or other perversions of truth, it needs to be re- 
cast, and to come forth anew in the shape of sound and vigorous 
thinking, stimulated by contemporaneous and surrounding influ- 
ences. In these circumstances, a detailed and fixed creed is in 
constant risk of becoming obsolete ; and, indeed, it must so be- 
come, if the forms and combinations of divergent opinion be 
precluded from further variation. ; 

In this connexion, it requires to be borne in mind that 
every system of doctrine which has been raised to the rank of an 
authoritative creed or standard, was originally, and in fact con- 
tinues to be, just a certain form of apprehension of the truths of 
revelation by the human mind. But the human mind has evinced 
a strong tendency to take up partial views of Scripture truth, 
and to give corresponding interpretations. From this, creeds, 
especially as bearing the antagonistic character we have just 
adverted to, could not in their formation be exempt. But where 
scope is allowed at all to thought and inquiry, the tendency of 
every such exhibition of the truths of Scripture is to produce a 
re-action. The variations of theological opinion resemble very 
much the motions of a weighing-beam ; one side rises only by the 
other being depressed. A partial or one-sided view of some of the 
more prominent truths of revelation is given forth and zealously 
defended by the leaders of a religious community or party, while 
that which is required to qualify or balance this is lost sight of, 
or repelled, as tending to error, for perhaps an age or two; until 
more inquisitive or active minds, stimulated by the spreva- 
lent one-sidedness or exaggeration, bring up the nigheelllghass 
of truth with much of the freshness of a discovery. It is seldom, 
however, but that the feelings called forth in such an effort carry 
these individuals far to the opposite extreme. It is the rarest 
thing in the world for persons to think they have attained to 
clearer or more correct notions of any revealed truth than their 
fellow men, and yet not exaltsuch notionsto more than their relative 
importance in a well-balanced view of the scheme of revelation. 
‘ And is not,’ we think we hear one and another exclaiming, ‘is 
‘ not a detailed and a fixed creed just the thing to prevent these 
‘evils? Verily it might, perhaps, if it had not been in its pro- 
duction subject to the very influences which produce titem. 
“What a pity that men should not be found of oth accurate and 
‘ comprehensive views, and of such an impartial spirit, as to be 
* qualified to deduce from the Scriptures a doctrinal symbol of 
‘such scope and distinctness as to ensure the concurrence of all 
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‘honest minds! This, the reflecting reader will perceive is just 
equivalent to exclaiming, ‘ What a pity that God did not see fit 
to cast his revelation into a more precise and dogmatic mould ! 
. for it must instantly be perceived, that nothing could be so 
fitted to secure the desiderated result, as the inspiration of 
him who perceives truth at once in all its relations. That he 
has not seen meet to do so, would in itself form a strong reason 
for concluding that such a mode would be unsuitable for the 
mental constitution and moral state of man. Our previous 
disquisition has signally failed, if it has not evolved evidence 
corroborative of this from that very constitution and condition. 

A melancholy consideration here presents itself. It relates 
to the vitality of hereditary impressions in relation to religion 
of a false or perverted character compared with those that 
are just and true. In the religious history of mankind we per- 
ceive the one class of impressions maintaining their hold on 
communities from age to age, to the inveterate exclusion of the 
truth; while those of the other class are in constant danger of 
losing their hold, of becoming formal, dead, or of being sup- 
planted by error. The one, as if indigenous to human nature ; 
the other, an exotic, requiring peculiar treatment and perpetual 
stimulus. We rarely see the vitality of religious truth pass along 
for any length of time in communities by oe transmission. 
More especially if any of the forms of authority we have been con- 
sidering has been interposed with a view to secure this result. 
Hardly a greater woe can light on mankind than is seen as the 
effect of the putting forth of human authority in behalf of what 
may even be in the main the truth. Then comes formal and 
listless acquiescence, under which indefinite impressions occupy 
the place of distinct convictions educed and rendered vital by indi- 
vidual inquiry. The reader who has gone along with us in the 
preceding observations will not have much difficulty in oe 
the causes which produce such effects. ‘Truth becomes vita 
only through a special individual perception and feeling. When 
it acts with converting power, it comes in each instance with the 
freshness of a new light from the living word alone. In the 
very fact of anything being felt as a form te familiar, 
(more especially if generalized and abstract,) is involved an inapti- 
tude to touch and move the springs of individual experience and 
association. 

In harmony with this view, it has been found that almost all 
great religious movements, or revivals of spiritual life in religious 
communities, have been stimulated by influences from without, 
and have developed themselves by a departure from the established 
order in these bodies. The authorized belief or creed having 
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ceased to be the vehicle or stimulant of vital practical convictions, 
and having come to be taught and received merely as a matter of 
form, a new influence is required, which will not be found the 
less to jar against the existing order of things, because it em- 
bodies many of the elements of the original faith. All such move- 
ments are (though the principal actors in them may be unconscious 
of it) very much affected by the character and wants of the people, 
and of the times in which they arise. ‘Their success, indeed, de- 
pends on their arising out of that character, and being adapted to 
meet those wants. It is a perfection of Scripture truth, incom- 
— superior to any abstract or systematic accuracy, that it 
as a flexibility which admits an adaptation to the peculiarities 
and wants of every people and age, while its essential character 
and spiritual and moral power continue unchanged. Nothing, 
in fact, tends so much to impair these qualities as any attempt 
to cast it into a form of rigidity precluding such an adaptation. 
Nor is the wisdom of God less conspicuous in the absence from 
the New Testament of any such definite scheme of church polity 
as some would desiderate, and as many fancy they find there, 
than in the absence of a rigid scientific exhibition of spiritual 
truth. Church order as well as spiritual truth is incidentally 
brought out, rather than systematically and formally laid down. 
A few great principles are distinctly enunciated, and much of the 
ractice of the apostolic churches illustrative of the application 
of these brought into view; but much scope is left for the exer- 
cise of wisdom and discretion in the adjustment of details, as well 
as in the application of main principles to local and temporary cir- 
cumstances. Of course we are not to be understood as holdi 
that anything on which the teaching of Scripture is distinct an 
definite can be open to modification. But candid persons of all 
parties will be ready to admit that there is much relating to church 
e and order which does not come within this category. 

‘ But truth is one,’ exclaim at once the Romanist and the 
¢reedal dogmatist, ‘the same everywhere and at all times.’ We 
have no dispute with such parties about the oneness of truth, con- 
sidered by itself: but we fear they confound truth with human 
apprehensions of it. Must these be identical in regard to re- 
vealed truth, in its full extent and in all its relations, in order 
to its being received at all? So says Brownson:—we cannot 
have true faith unless we not only believe the whole of revelation, 
but believe it in the exact sense intended by the Spirit of God. 
We have already shown that the infallible teaching claimed for 
the church entirely fails of securing this end. Nothing could 
do so, short of a revelation in every individual mind, co-extensive 
and identical with the written one. Something approaching to 
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thisis held by the Quakers. That no such revelation has been given, 
however, js clear enough from the incurable diversity of opinion 
on matters which the written revelation embraces. 0 we, then, 
concede to our modern Eclectics that there is no such thing as 
truth, other than what each individual conceives to be such—that 
there can be no such thing, properly, as error in a sincere con- 
viction? Far from it. Unless thought were a mere matter of 
consciousness, without any definable relation to objects exterior to 
the mind; unless such objects have jn them nothing distinctly 
ascertainable; unless there have been no events in the past having 
in them a certainty of truth as having occurred independent alto- 
gether of human knowledge or opinion respecting them; unless 
there were no such thing as spiritual being apart from that of one’s 
own single individual consciousness, or all spiritual being were, 
in fact, one, and all being—to which the system inevitably tends; 
unless we were to embrace an entire and unmitigated pantheism, 
we could not concede to the transcendentalist his positions. 
And if that were embraced it were certainly idle to think of moral 
truth, moral action, or moral responsibility; and far more idle 
to discuss the elements and grounds of them. But if that were 
the true theory of being, whence could our notions of moral truth 
or moral action and responsibility ever have been derived, in- 
volving, as these do, in their very essence, a sense of relation 
between different beings ? 

It is a fact highly deserving of notice in reference to all the 
great parties which, starting from the Christianity of the New 
Testament as a centre, have gone off to extreme opinions, that 
in each the diverging point may be recognised in a demand or 
craving for absolute certainty as the foundation of religious faith. 
To supply this, the Romish church not only presents herself as an 
infallible witness and interpreter, but brings to bear on the senses 
the most imposing representations—images and relics -of the 
saints, of the Blessed Virgin, and of our Lord himself, in his ex- 
piring agonies, administering at the same time to all an Host/ 
embodying the real presence. ‘The sceptic demands demonstra- 
tion, or proof equivalent, but not, of course, obtaining it, very com- 
monly ends in the negation of all religious belief. The tran- 
scendentalist comes forward with the same demand, and, to satisfy 
it, is driven to identify the voice of reason with the voice of God— 

‘if not the faculty itseif with the Divine nature. And lastly, the 
enthusiast finds it in his immediate consciousness—in an internal 
seeing or sense, of which a sect of recent origin furnishes a re- 
markable example. Now it appears to us, that though all the 
conditions of this certainty which we have now examined, 
were secured, its practical value (admitting it to have any such) 
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must be neutralized by the very subject matter of faith—or what 
is objectively involved in it. "Faith embraces quite as much of 
what is future as of what is past,—takes up not only what God is, 
and has done for us, but what he will be to us, and will do for us. 
It embraces not only certain facts recorded, but certain blessings 
promised, and promised not absolutely and unconditionally to 
all mankind, but to persons of a certain character, and that 
maintained to the end of life. The fulfilment of these promises, 
then, constituting the complete realization of the objects of faith, 
is contingent both on God’s fidelity and on our perseverance in 
the Christian course, and whatever the fulness of our confidence in 
him, there is no one, not even the most advanced Christian, but 
must feel ground for a measure of fear and distrust in respect to 
himself. Sound philosophy, combines with the highest apostolic 
example, in indicating these as elements of a healthy state of 
Christian feeling. 

Had Christianity been merely a piece of spiritual mechanism, 
constituted to compel a certain number of mankind to follow 
in its course; then, if acting at all by the presentation of truth, 
it might have been appropriate to it to have come to each in such 
a form as to lay hold on the mind with the grasp of an inevitable 
conviction. But it is evident that it has been intended and con- 
stituted to act, not merely as a mechanism of rescue, but as a test 
of character. It does not come in a form which allows of no 
questioning, but with such kind and measure of evidence as shall 
allow men to find excuses for pushing aside its claims, if they 
yield to influences that may morally affect their minds so as to 
dispose them to find such. 

e trust we have now shown that to demand a certainty 
equivalent to demonstration in the evidences of revelation betrays 
great want of:expanded reflection, as well as ignorance of the 


- nature of spiritual truth, of moral action, and of faith, We have 


shown also, that this weakness is no less vbservable in the demand 
of a certainty in the matter of revelation, which should preclude 
all room for diversity of opinion or doubt, or of an absolute per- 
fection in the mode of communicating it. Such reasoners seem 
to forget that the vehicle of revelation must be human language— 
and language not of an abstract or philosophical cast, but such as 
to be intelligible to the mass of mankind, and to admit of a ready 
transfusion into the speech of every people; which could not 
have been the case had it been of a highly elaborate or scientific 
character. Those accustomed to think and write on metaphysical 
subjects, even in our modern English, with all its richness, will 
readily acknowledge the difficulty they often feel in obtaining 
terms sufficiently precise to express their notions. And even 
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their most successful efforts fail entirely of being appreciated, 
unless by minds which have been accustomed, in some degree, 
to similar inquiries and speculations. In order that the lan- 
guage of Scripture might be readily intelligible, it was necessary 
that the matter it conveyed should not be out of sympathy 
with ordinary human modes of thought and feeling. You cannot 
enlist the sympathies of men except as what you address to them 
shall mirror itself in their consciousness and experience. One 
of the highest aims apparent in Scripture is the securing 
throughout of this element of effect. Hence the immediate 
impression of truthfulness it makes on the common mind in every 
country, when not opposed by strong prejudice, or by the 
grossest superstition. May we not believe it to have been such 
and similar features in the revelation of divine mercy which 
called forth that ejaculation of our Lord: ‘I thank thee O 
‘Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
‘ things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
‘babes? A revelation embodied in a form observing the niceties 


of metaphysics and the severity of logical forms, would have ~ 


needed reduction and translation, not only in order to its 
enlisting the sympathies of the great mass of mankind, but even 
to its being comprehended by them. ‘There would then not 
only have been an excuse for the assumption of an Ecclesia Docens, 
but actually ground and occasion for an infallible interpretation. 
But when by far the larger portion of revelation has been com- 
municated in a form specially adapted to commend it to the 
understandings and hearts of the common people in every country, 
we have yet an additional ground for rejecting the pretensions of 
any such body. It is not uninstructive in this connexion to 
recollect a striking fact recorded in regard to our Lord’s personal 
ministry ; viz., that while he was rejected or derided by the learned 
of his countrymen—the scribes and pharisees, ‘the common 
people heard him gladly.’ Additional to all these considerations, 
a metaphysical and logical perfection, and a verbal precision in 
the original Scriptures, such as is demanded, would have required 
a perpetual succession of miracles to preserve them, and unless 
all translators had enjoyed a similar guidance with the original 
writers, would have thrown every translation into most perplex- 
ing inferiority to the original ; whereas, it has ever been regarded 
as one of the highest excellences of the literary character of the 
bible that it suffers less from translation than any other book. 

A main element in keeping up that powerful human interest 
which the sacred writings carry with them is found in the various 
books bearing distinctly the impress of the mental habits and 
characteristics of their respective writers. Each gives utterance 
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to the divine message very much in his own way. Inspiration 
= no fusion into one common style—which would rather 

ave been a no-style; the idiosyncracies of each were preserved 
intact. These considerations will prepare us for being not at all 
startled by the common charge brought by sceptics against the 
Scriptures, that they abound in scientific inaccuracies and 
blunders. It was no part of the qualifications of the sacred 
writers to be placed in advance of the mind or the attainments 
of their age in matters of geography or physical science, or 
indeed in anything not having a vital relation to the spiritual 
objects of their mission. They spoke of such things at all onl 
incidentally, or so far as they might be necessarily involved in their 
main commission, and they just took up the common modes of 
thinking, and were content with the current information on 
them. Nor could it well have been otherwise. Had they been 
instructed and commissioned to treat every subject relating to 
nature to which they had occasion to refer, abstractly, or according 
to the principles of correct and perfect science, their revelation 
would have been fully as much one of philosophy as of religion. 
Not only would truths and principles so new and strange have 
bewildered those to whom the message of mercy was addressed, 
probably endangering, if not precluding, its reception—but such 
enunciations as parts of a divine revelation would have antici- 
pated the discoveries of science, entirely superseded inquiry, and 
reduced man to a mere recipient of knowledge, instead of being 
a discoverer and inventor. 

Is the Bible to be the less deferred to on the matter which 
constitutes the real subject of its revelations on these accounts ? 
Not so, but the more, inasmuch as each of these characteristics 
bears on it the distinct impress of the Divine wisdom and 
benevolence. Its authority in religion is not lowered, but en- 
hanced, by its professing to be an authority in this alone, more 
especially as it comes in a form in which its dictates can bear 
directly on the consciences of all men. As the revelation of that 
truth which is the vital element of spiritual life and obedience, 
the Scriptures may well and rightfully claim to be received as 
THE AUTHORITY in religion; and their sublime distinction from 
all else that has ever claimed to be such is, that their exhibitions 
of truth bear directly on conscience and the springs of moral 
action. 

The observations we have ventured in the preceding pages 
would be very much misconstrued if conceived to militate against 
anything which can be shown to have the character of legitimate 
authority in the church. Of course we meddle not with any 
question respecting the different forms of church government, 
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but that there be an efficient governing power, competent to the 
maintenance of order and discipline, we hold to be essential 
to the prosperity, if not to the existence, of a church. In 
connexion with this conviction, we have a deep sense of the 
value and importance of a teaching class, ‘ not as having domi- 
nion’ over the — faith, but qualified by piety, by ability, 
by learning, and by sound sense, to ‘ preach the word, to reprove, 
rebuke, exhort’—to proclaim the gospel to the unconverted, 
to warn, instruct, and stimulate believers in their Christian 
course. 

Then, in determining the text, in reducing difficulties, whether 
in the matter or the language of Scripture—in bringing to bear 
on its elucidation a knowledge of history, geography, and of the 
manners, customs, and institutions of ancient nations, and in 
what is properly the domain of theology—indig¢ating the relations 
and tracing the salient and harmonizing lines of divine truth, — 


we receive and defer to as authorities all who have shown them- ~ 


selves qualified for such functions. In whatever sect or party we 
find men properly qualified to contribute to Scripture criticism 
or theology, we hold that the fruits of their labours are to be re- 
ceived, respected, and allowed their due weight. In so receiving 
and treating these, the great cure will be found for that one- 
sidedness which is a main source of the perpetuation of partial, 
incorrect, and extravagant opinions. Such opinions are taken 
up and held, either by those whose sectarianism is so intense 
as to preclude attention to, or respect for, the views of any except 
writers of their own party, or by persons who, from an over- 
weening self-conceit, disregard the opinions of all but themselves. 
The unseemly divisions for which protestantism has been so 
much reproached by Romanists, far from being inevitable results 
of the right of private judgment, spring out of conditions of mind 
which are incompatible with its proper exercise. This right is 
entirely misconceived, if construed into a licence to interpret 
Scripture irrespectively of sound reason, common sense, and the 
results of well applied learning and research. Opinions are not 
entitled to be considered or respected as the fruits of individual 
judgment, unless the persons holding them are in possession of 
the mental conditions indispensable to judging fairly. The more 
defective these are, the more is an individual bound, on all diffi- 
cult points, to defer to the views of those who possess them 
largely, though, unfortunately, the case is generally found to be 
directly the contrary. Hence the continuance of old sectarian 
divisions, and the breaking out of new. The just medium 
between a spirit of slavish submission to church authority, and 
erratic self-conceit or presumption, is a high mental and moral 
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virtue, which every man should endeavour to realise as his 
own. 

The just medium between the entire merging of the judgment 
in the faith and authority of the church, — that Individualism, 
as it is now called, which isolates from all Christian communion, 
is to be secured and maintained only by that practical reception 
of the truth which, in several of its important bearings, has already 
come under our notice. In the practical reception of Scripture 
truth by different minds, there is manifested a beautiful essential 
harmony. Variations which obtain, prove serious difficulties 
to those only, who fail to mark the constitution and processes of 
the human mind. When this practical harmony is secured, 
theological differences which affect it not should be matters of 
forbearance. Constituted and conditioned as human nature is, 
a strict harmony of opinion in regard to matters of theology is 
chimerical ; but an essential harmony of faith and feeling per- 
vades the entire body of true believers, through every church and 
sect. To develop this harmony, to disengage and clear away 
from it whatever is calculated to obscure it or bring it into 
question, appears to us to be the only hopeful object of efforts 
towards Christian union. Theology partakes of the nature of a 
science, and, like other sciences, is capable of advancement from 
a better acquaintance with the subjects it embraces, — the 
Scripture revelation, viewed in its relation to the character and 
government of God, and the condition and destiny of man. 
Faith, on the other hand, is essentially of a moral nature, and is 
clear or obscure in proportion to the moral sensibility and purity 
of the mind in which it subsists. Faith, when clear of the per- 
verting influence of prejudice, induces a state of mind and affec- 
tions keen to recognise as brethren all who furnish evidence of 
their being such. 

Individualism is thus seen to be anything but inevitable as a 
result of the legitimate operation of the re. tease principle of 
protestantism. The human mind is not constituted to act with 
entire independence. So far otherwise is it, that each mind 
must be indebted very much to other minds for the knowledge it 
acquires, as well as be affected very much by social influences 
in all its habits of thinking. It is scarcely less than wonderful to 
see the shrewd common sense of Blanco White so overborne by 
his extreme opinions, as that he should talk of the mental rights 
of infants, os rave against the tyranny of parents in teachin 
their children the elements of their own belief, as if the mind 
could reach that stage of its progress when it becomes capable of 
individual judgment, and remain a blank in regard to all moral 
principles and religious influences. Parents, by the very constitu- 
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tion of human nature, exercise a most momentous influence on 
the moral and religious character of their children. It is inevitably 
so; but it depends on how they act, and more especially on what 
is their own character, whether this influence shall be prevail- 
ingly for good or for evil. No doubt the power which the con- 
stitution of our nature, as well as the divine law, puts into the 
hands of parents, is exceedingly liable to be abused ; and it is so 
whenever it is put forth to control or suppress conscientious con- 
viction, after the power of ind*vidual judgment has become deve- 
loped. The dae exercise of a parent’s power and influence 
lies not in inducing, far less in forcing on the mind of a child 
the reception of his own views and opinions, but in endeavouring 
to form right habits of thought, and to guide to the best sources 
of information. — Individual thought and inquiry, so far from 
being suppressed, are to be encouraged and stimulated, and the 
mind trained for their right exercise, for in this way only can 
safety be secured. It is not from full scope being allowed to 
these when persons become capable of them, that evils so much 
complained of, and so much to be deplored, result, but from the 
want of that early training which might prepare them for the 
right exercise of their capacity for thought. 

In science, in art, in agriculture, in every department of human 
knowledge, it must be evident how much we owe to the disco- 
veries of other minds; and the history of opinion in regard to 
religion shows clearly that one mind is no more independent of 
the actings of fellow miuds in this department than any other. 
Even the school which preaches so loudly this independence, is 
as much a school—has its leaders and its system as distinctly deve- 
loped—as any religious sect or party that has ever come upon the 
surface of society. 

But after all we have now written, it will perhaps be said, 
that we have failed to point out any authority which could have 
prevented such men as Blanco White from pursuing their erratic 
course, ending in the negation of almost all belief; and we admit 
that it is so, things being as they are. But we have failed entirely 
in our analyses of Mr. White’s character if we have not made it 
apparent that the abuse of authority which we have been endea- 
vouring to expose, was one of the main influences which impelled 
him to that course. If Scripture, common sense, and the study of 
human nature do notrestrain from such courses, we have no opinion 
of any exercise of authority doing so, short of an absolute interdict 
enforced by civil pains mk penalties ; for which we presume few 
will be found now-a-days openly to plead. Nor are we at all pre- 
pared to admit that the influence of the disclosure of an ¢ inner life,’ 
—to use a phrase of our German neighbours,—evolving such in- 
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teresting phenomena of both a mental and moral character, as 
are before us in these volumes, is without its value. Far from 
it. Thinking, such as this work contains, erratic and extreme 
as it may often be, will prove of more essential service to 
minds of a certain cast, than all that a whole generation of mere 
matter-of-course conformists to orthodoxy could supply. It has 
in it a freshness and power which their thinking—if such it may 
be called—can never possess, which a sincere and impressive con- 
viction, however erroneous, ever does possess, and which nothing 
else can. Such thinking will arouse from intellectual lethargy ; 
it will prove a stimulant to inquiry, and to actual individual 
thought ; issuing, in many cases, in right and sound conclusions 
—jin convictions of the highest truths, far more vivid and 
influential than would ever have been obtained had there been no 
such palpable perversions or denials of them. 
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Arr. III. (1.) The Bakerian Lecture for 1828. On a Method of 
rendering Platina malleable. By W. H. Wottaston, M.D., 
V.P.R.S. 


(2.) Philosophical Transactions for 1829. A Description of a Micro- 
scopic Doublet ; On a Method of Comparing the Light of the Sun 
with that of the Fixed Stars; On the Water of the Mediterranean. 
By W. H. Wo taston, M.D., V.P.R.S. 


HypE Wo .astTon, one of the ablest and most 


renowned of English chemists and natural philosophers, was 


born August 6, 1766, and died in December, 1828. Seventeen 
years have passed away since his death, and yet no biography 
has appeared, although he has as wide a reputation among men 
of science as Sir Humphrey Davy, of whom lives innumerable 
have been written. This has in part arisen from the comparatively 
retired life which Wollaston led, and the reserve and austerity of 
his character. He was not, like his great contemporary, a public 
lecturer to a highly popular institution, and thereby an object 
of interest, not only to men of science, but likewise to students 
of literature, and even to people of fashion. His life was spent 
in his laboratory, from which even his intimate friends were ex- 
cluded ; and the results of his labours were made known only 
by essays, published for the most part in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London. His discoveries, however, were 
so many, and of so important a kind, and made his name so 
widely known, that we cannot but wonder that no biography of 
him has yet appeared. Two of his publications, the one con- 
taining the description of his reflecting goniometer, the other 
explaining a process by which platina may be rendered malle- 
able, would alone have entitled Wollaston to a place in the roll 
of natural philosophers worthy of lengthened remembrance. 
Had he been a German, some patient, painstaking, fellow- 
countryman would long ago have put on record all that could 
be learned concerning his personal history. Had he been a 
Frenchman, an eloquent Dumas or Arago would have read his 
eloge to the assembled men of science of the French capital, in 
language acceptable to the most learned, and intelligible to the 
most unscientific of men. His fate as an Englishman is, to 
have his memory preserved (otherwise than by his own works) 
only by one or two meagre and unauthenticated sketches, which 
scarcely tell more than that he was born, lived some sixty years, 
published certain papers, and died. 
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With the exception of some faint and imperfect glimpses of 
an austere taciturn solitary, perfecting wonderful discoveries in 
a laboratory hermetically sealed against all intruders, we learn 
almost nothing of the individuality of the worker. A few anec- 
dotes, incidentally preserved in the lives of some of his contem- 

raries, contain nearly all that has been published concerning 
his personal history. 

We have been informed that, soon after Wollaston’s death, all 
the documents and materials necessary for his biography were 
placed in the hands of a gentleman well qualified for the task 
of writing it. The expected work, however, has not appeared, 
and, so far as we are aware, no progress has been made towards 
its production. We trust that the idea of publishing a life of 
Wollaston has not been abandoned, and that we shall yet see 
his personal history placed on permanent record. 

Meanwhile, we think we shall do our readers a service, by 
bringing before them such a sketch of the philosopher, as the 
scanty materials at our disposal enable us to furnish. Imperfect 
and fragmentary as it necessarily is, it will give them some idea 
of a very remarkable man. An experienced crystallographer 
can tell from a few sandlike grains, or a single detached and 
rounded angle, that the crystal of which they once were parts 
was a perfect cube, a many sided prism, or a symmetrical 
pyramid. The geologist can infer from a tooth or claw much 
concerning the whole animal to which it belonged. We trust 
that our readers will in like manner be able to piece our biogra- 
phical fragments together into ‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite? 
and that they will find the paleontologist’s guiding mottos, ‘ Ex 
ungue Leonem,’ ‘ Ex pede Herculem,’ lead them to the conclu- 
sion that they are dealing with one of the megatheria among 
men of science. 

William Hyde Wollaston belonged to a Staffordshire family, 
distinguished for several generations by their successful devo- 
tion to literature and science. His great-grandfather, the Rev. 
William Wollaston, was author of a work famous in its day, 
entitled, ‘ The Religion of Nature Delineated.’ His father, the 
Rev. Francis Wollaston, of Chiselhurst, in Kent, from his own 
observations, made an extensive catalogue of the northern cir- 
cumpolar stars, which, with an account of the instruments 
employed, and tables for the reductions, was published under 
the title of ‘ Fasciculus Astronomicus,’ in 1800. 

The subject of our memoir was the second son of the astro- 
nomer, and of Althea Hyde, of Charter-house square, London. 
He was one of seventeen children, and was born at East Dere- 
ham, a village some sixteen miles from Norwich, on the 6th of 
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August, 1766. After the usual preparatory education, he went 
to Cambridge, and entered at Caius College, where he made 
great progress. In several of the sketches published of him, he 
is said to have been senior wrangler of his year; but this is a 
mistake, arising out of the fact, that a person of the same surname, 
Mr. Francis Wollaston, of Sidney Sussex College, gained the 
first place in 1783. Dr. Wollaston did not graduate in arts, but 
took the degree of M.B. in 1787, and that of M.D. in 1793. He 
became a fellow of Caius College soon after taking his degree, 
and continued one till his death. At Cambridge he resided till 
1789, and astronomy appears to have been his favourite study 
there, although there is evidence to show that at this time, as at 
a later period, he was very catholic in his scientific tastes. He 
probably inherited a predilection for the study of the heavenly 
bodies from his father, and it was increased by his intimacy 
with the late astronomer royal of Dublin, Dr. Brinkley, now 
Bishop of Cloyne, and with Mr. Pond, formerly astronomer royal 
of Greenwich, with whom he formed a friendship at Cambridge 
which lasted through life. 

In 1789, he settled at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, and 
commenced to practise as a physician, but with so little success, 
probably on account of the peculiar gravity and reserve of his 
manner, that he soon left the place and removed to London. 
He succeeded, however, no better in the metropolis. Soon after 
reaching it, a vacancy occurred in St. George’s Hospital, and 
Wollaston became candidate for the office of physician there. 
The place was gained, however, by his principal opponent, Dr. 
Pemberton, ‘ who, it is said, either by superior interest, or, as is 
‘ commonly supposed, by his more pleasing and polished man- 
‘ners, obtained the situation.’ It is added in several of the 
notices of Wollaston, ‘ that on hearing of his failure, in a fit of 
‘ pique, he declared that he would abandon the profession, and 
‘never more write a prescription, were it for his own father.’ 
This statement must be received with hesitation. So staid and 
sedate a person as Wollaston was, is not likely to have given 
utterance to the hasty and intemperate expressions attributed 
to him; and so prudent a man would not have bound himself 
by a rash vow to abandon his profession, unless he had seen 
the prospect of occupying himself more pleasantly and profitably 
in another way. This account, indeed, is in direct contradiction 
to another; which is so far authentic, and entitled to greater 
credibility, that it is contained in the report of the council of the 
Astronomical Society of Great Britain, presented at the anniver- 
sary meeting in 1829. In the obituary notice of Wollaston 
given in that report, it is — ‘ that he continued to prac- 
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© tise in London till the end of the year 1800, when an accession 
* of fortune determined him to relinquish a profession he never 
‘ liked, and devote himself wholly to science.’ 

He had no occasion to regret the change even in a pecuniary 
point of view, the only one in which his abandonment of medicine 
was likely to have injured him. His process for rendering crude 
platina malleable, which conferred so great a service on analy- 
tical chemistry, is said to have brought him more than thirty 
thousand pounds, and he is alleged to have made money by 
several of his minor discoveries and inventions. 

The remainder of Wollaston’s life must be referred to in terms 
like to those in which the sacred writer of the Book of Chroni- 
cles finishes his brief record of each Jewish king: ‘ Now the 
‘rest of his acts and his deeds first and last are written in the 
* book of the kings of Israel and Judah.’ What the book of the 
Jewish kings is to their lives, the archives and records of the 
Royal Society are to our scientific men. Dr. Wollaston became 
a fellow of that society in 1793, and was made second secretary 
in 1806. He was for many years vice-president, and in 1820, 
between the death of Sir J. Banks and the election of Sir H. 
Davy, he occupied the president’s chair. There were not a few, 
indeed, among the influential members of the society, who 
would have preferred him to Davy as permanent chairman ; but 
Wollaston having signified his fixed intention to decline com- 
petition, gave the whole weight of his influence to Davy, and 
the latter was elected. 

His communications to the Royal Society are thirty-nine in 
number, and, along with his contributions to other scientific 
journals, refer to a greater variety of topics than those of any 
other English chemist, not excepting Cavendish. In addition 
to essays on strictly chemical subjects, they include papers on 
important questions in astronomy, optics, mechanics, acoustics, 
mineralogy, crystallography, physiology, pathology, and botany, 
besides one on a question connected with the fine arts, and several 
describing mechanical inventions. 

We shall endeavour to give the reader some idea of certain 
of the more important of these papers, discussing them, how- 
ever, not in their chronological order, but according to a classi- 
fied list. . 

Five are on questions of physiology and pathology, and do 
not admit of popular discussion. The most curious of these is 
a paper on ‘ Semi-decussation of the optic nerves,’ and single 
vision with two eyes. Besides its interest as a scientific essay, 
it is important as having been occasioned by speculations con- 
cerning the cause of a remarkable form of blindness from which 
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Wollaston suffered, during which he saw ‘only half of every 
* object, the loss of sight being in both eyes towards the left, 
‘and of short duration only.” This peculiar state of vision 
proved in the end to have been symptomatic of a disease of the 
brain, of which he died. 

Eight or nine papers are on optics, but our limits will not 
allow us to discuss them. , 

Wollaston published two papers on astronomy, one ‘Ona 
Method of Comparing the Light of the Sun with that of the 
Fixed Stars,’ of which we can only give the title; the other is, 
* On the Finite Extent of the Atmosphere,’ and is one of the 
most interesting physical essays on record. It was published 
in January 1822, in the May preceding which, a transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disc took place. Wollaston was induced in con- 
sequence to make observations on this rare and interesting phe- 
nomenon. None of the larger observatories were provided 
with suitable instruments for watching it; but our philosopher, 
with that singular ingenuity both in devising and in construct- 
ing apparatus which we shall afterwards find to have been one of 
his great characteristics, succeeded by a few happy contrivances in 
making a small telescope completely serve the purpose. His 
special object in watching the passage of Venus, was to ascer- 
tain whether or not the sun has an atmosphere like that of 
the earth. He satisfied himself that it has not, and embodied 
his results in the paper, the title of which we have given. 

It is a very curious attempt to decide a most difficult 
chemical problem by reference to an astronomical fact. The 
chemical question is, do the elements of compounds consist 
of indivisible particles, or atoms, or do they not? It is a 
branch of the great problem which has occupied physics and 
metaphysics since the dawn of speculation, in vain attempts to 
decide either way, viz., is matter finitely or infinitely divisible ? 
Our author undertakes to show, not only that this difficulty may 
be solved, but that in fact it was solved, though no one was 
aware of it, as early as the discovery of the telescope, and 
Galileo’s first observation of the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons. 

His mode of reasoning is as follows. If our air consist of an 
infinite number of particles, then as these are known to be self- 
repulsive, there can be no limit to the amount of its expansion. 
It will spread out into space, on every side, and be found sur- 
rounding each of the heavenly bodies. 

If, on the other hand, the atmosphere consist of a finite num- 
ber of molecules or atoms, it will find a limit at no great dis- 
tance from the earth. For the force of repulsion between the 
atoms will rapidly diminish as they recede from each other, till 
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it become insufficient to oppose the counteracting force of 
gravity. The air will then cease to expand, and present a row 
of bounding molecules, prevented from falling towards the earth 
by the repulsion of the particles between it and them, and from 
receding from the earth by their own weight. The conclusion 
from this reasoning is, that if astronomy can show that any one 
of the heavenly bodies has not an atmosphere of the same 
nature as ours, chemistry will be entitled, and indeed compelled, 
to infer, first, that our atmosphere, and then that all matter, con- 
sists of finitely divisible particles or true atoms. 

The astronomical problem is easily and speedily solved. The 
moon is éoo near us, to permit of observations of the necessary kind 
being made, as to her possession of an atmosphere similar in con- 
stitution to ours ; but according to telescopic observation, she is 
a naked globe. The phenomena presented when Venus or Mer- 
cury passes close to the sun, certify that he has no atmosphere 
like that of the earth ; but his high temperature, and its possible 
effect on an atmosphere, if he have one, somewhat lessen the 
‘value of the fact. Jupiter, however, and his five moons, admit 
of observations which make it certain that our aérial envelope 
has not reached to that heavenly body.* When his satellites 
suffer eclipse by passing behind him, they appear to a spectator 
on the earth, to move across his disc till they reach its edge, 
when they instantaneously. disappear. When they reappear, 
after moving round him, they emerge in a moment from behind 
his body, and start at once into full view. Had Jupiter an 
atmosphere like ours, the occultation of his satellites would not 
occur as it is observed to do. Our sun, when he sinks below 
the horizon, remains visible to us by the light bent up or re- 
fracted to our eyes, through the transparent air, and twilight 
slowly darkens into night. In like manner, long before the 
rising sun would be seen, if our globe were naked, the air 
sends up his rays to our eyes, and he becomes visible. If Jupi- 
ter had an atmosphere like that of the earth, each of his moons, 
instead of disappearing at once behind his disc, would exhibit 
a twilight recession, and slowly wane away. When it returned, 
it would be seen much sooner, after being lost sight of, than it 
is at present, and would gradually wax brighter and brighter 
till it came fully into view. In other words, the atmosphere of 


* The reader will observe that the argument is based, not on the fact of the hea- 
venly bodies lacking atmospheres, which some of them may possess, but on their 
wanting atmospheres of the same nature as ours. We cannot apply chemistry to 
ascertain whether oxygen and nitrogen, or the other gases of our atmosphere, en- 
velope distant globes ; but we can bring optics to discover whether a power to refract 
light such as our air possesses, exists around any of these spheres. From the text 
it will be seen that no such power has been observed in any case. 
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Jupiter would send back the light of the satellite to us, after 
the latter disappeared behind the planet ; and would send for- 
ward that light before the moon reappeared. Wollaston shows 
that, in the case last supposed, the fourth satellite would never 
be eclipsed, but would remain visible when at the very back of 
the planet. 

It is certain, then, that the earth’s atmosphere is limited, and 
according to Wollaston it is equally sure that matter is only 
finitely divisible. 

The paper we are discussing excited great attention among 
men of science; and for a long period, though few implicitly 
assented to the validity of the argument, no one appeared able 
to detect any fallacy in its reasoning. It was commented on by 
Faraday, Graham, Turner, and Daubeny, as an important con- 
tribution to chemistry ; and referred to by Dumas as the only 
attempt which had been made in modern times to decide by 
physics the question of the finite or infinite divisibility of matter. 
More recently, it has been shown that the fact that the atmo- 
sphere is limited will not justify the conclusion which Wollaston 
deduced from it. 

It has been suggested by Dumas, following out the views of 
Poisson, that the low temperature which is known to prevail in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, may be such at its boun- 
dary as to destroy the elasticity of the air, and even to condense 
it into a liquid or freeze it into a solid. The outer envelop of 
our atmosphere is thus supposed to be a shell of frozen air. If 
this view be just, our atmosphere is limited, not because it con- 
sists of atoms, but simply because a great cold prevails in its 
upper regions. 

Professor Whewell has shown that Wollaston was not entitled 
to assume that the law which connects the density of the air 
with the compressing force is the same at the limit of the atmo- 
sphere, as it is near the surface of the earth. He suggests a 
different law which may prevail, and which would terminate the 
atmosphere without the assumption of atoms. 

Lastly, it has been pointed out, that though all Wollaston’s 
postulates were granted him, they would only entitle him to 
infer that the atmosphere consists of a finite number of repelling 
molecules. To establish this, is to establish nothing. We are 
still on the threshold of the argument. Each molecule supplies 
as good a text whereon to discuss the question of divisibility, 
as the whole atmosphere out of which it was taken. The point 
which most of all demanded proof, namely, that the molecule 
was an atom, was the very one which Wollaston took for 
granted. 
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Beautiful, then, and certain as are the astronomical facts 
brought to light by Wollaston, they supply no decision of the 
question of the divisibility of matter. That problem still 
presents the same two-fold aspect of difficulty which it has ever 
exhibited. If we affirm that matter is infinitely divisible, we 
assert the apparent contradiction, that a finite whole contains 
an infinite number of parts. If, pressed by this difficulty, we 
seek to prove that the parts are as finite as the whole they make 
up, we fail in our attempt. We can never exhibit the finite 
factors of our finite whole ; and the so-called atom always proves 
as divisible as the mass out of which it was extracted. Finity 
and infinity must both be believed in; but here, as in other 
departments of knowledge, we cannot reconcile them. 

The greater number of Wollaston’s strictly chemical papers, 
with the exception of those referring to physiology and patho- 
logy, are devoted to the exposition of points connected with the 
chemistry of the metals. He was the discoverer of palladium 
and rhodium, once interesting only as chemical curiosities, 
but now finding important uses in the arts. He discovered, 
also, the identity of columbium and tantalum. He was the first 
to recognise the existence of metallic titanium in the slags of 
iron furnaces ; and he is the deviser of the important process 
by which platina is rendered malleable. He published, also, 
analyses of meteoric iron, and showed that potash exists in sea 
water. 

The majority of the essays in which these discoveries were 
made known, are of too limited and technical a character to admit 
of notice in the pages of our journal. There is one of them, 
however, that, ‘on a process by which platina may be rendered 
malleable, which cannot be dismissed without a word of ex- 
planation. 

It must seem curious to a general reader, that much value 
should be attached to a mere metallurgical process, however 
ingenious. He will be further perplexed by learning that the 
Royal Society, passing over Wollaston’s claims to reward, as 
the author of important speculative, and purely scientific 
papers, selected this essay as the object of their special com- 
mendation. The strong words used by the council of the 
Society are, ‘Your council have deemed themselves bound to 
¢ express their strong approbation of this interesting memoir by 
* awarding a royal medal to its author, and they anticipate with 
* confidence a general approbation of what they have done.’ It 
may help the reader to understand why the paper in question is 
esteemed so highly if he be made aware of the following facts. 

Among other bodies which the alchemists of the middle ages 
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thought it possible to discover, and accordingly sought after, 
was a Universal Solvent, or Alkahest as they named it. This 
imaginary fluid was to possess the power of dissolving every 
substance, whatever its nature, and to reduce all kinds of matter 
to the liquid form. It does not seem to have occurred to these 
ingenious dreamers to consider, that what dissolved everything, 
could be preserved in nothing. Of what shall we construct the 
vessel in which a fluid is to be kept, which hungers after all 
things, and can eat its way through adamant as swiftly as water 
steals through walls of ice? A universal solvent must require an 
equally universal non solubile in which it may be retained for use. 

The modern chemist’s desire has lain in the opposite direc- 
tion from that of his alchemical forefather. It is the non solubile, 
not the solvent, that he has sought after, and Wollaston supplied 
him with that in malleable platina. Long before the close of 
last century, the chemical analyst found the re-agents he had 
occasion to make use of, alkahests or universal solvents enough, 
for the vessels in which he could contain them. For the greater 
number of purposes, glass and porcelain resist sufficiently the 
action of even the strongest acids, alkalies, and other powerful 
solvents. In some cases, however, they are attacked by these, 
and cannot be employed in accurate analysis. Whenever, more- 
over, it is necessary to subject bodies to a high temperature 
along with active re-agents, as, for example, in the fusion of 
minerals with alkalies, porcelain can seldom be employed, and 
is often worse than useless. 

It was in vain that chemists had recourse to silver and gold, 
as substitutes for the insufficient clay in the construction of their 
crucibles. These metals melt at comparatively low tempera- 
tures, and, before a sufficient heat can be attained to fuse the 
more refractory substances enclosed in them, they run into 
liquids, and the crucible and its contents are lost in a useless 
slag. 

In consequence of this insufficiency of his tools, the analyti- 
cal chemist was brought to a complete stand. Whole depart- 
ments of his science lay around him unexplored and uncon- 
quered, tempting him by their beauty and their promise. He 
could only, however, fold his arms and gaze wistfully at them, 
like a defeated engineer before a city which his artillery and 
engines have failed to subdue. 

It was at this crisis that Wollaston came forward to put a 
new weapon into the hands of the chemical analyst. Several years 
before he turned his attention to the subject, scattered grains of 
a brilliant metal had been found in the sands of certain of the 
South American rivers. To this, from its resemblance to silver, 
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or in their language Plata, the Spaniards gave the name of 
Platina, or little silver. This metal was found to resist the 
action of nearly every substance except Aqua Regia; to suffer 
no change, nor to become rusted by protracted exposure to the 
atmosphere ; and to be perfectly infusible by the most powerful 
forge or furnace. 

Here then was a substance for the chemist’s crucible, could a 
method of working it only be discovered. But the very pro- 
perties which made its value certain, if it were wrought mto 
vessels, forbade its being easily fashioned into them. It occurred 
in nature only in small grains which could not be melted, so 
that it was impossible, as with most other metals, to convert it 
into utensils by fusion. Neither was it possible by hammering 
to consolidate the grains into considerable masses, so that ves- 
sels could be beaten out of them, for the crude metal is very 
impure. Accordingly, it happened, that for years after the 
value of platina had been discovered, it could not be turned to 
account. Whole cargoes of the native metal, although it is now 
six times more costly than silver, are said to have lain unpur- 
chased for years in London, before Wollaston devised his method 
of working it. 

That method was founded upon the property which platina 
possesses of agglutinating at a high temperature, though not 
melted, in the way iron does, so that, like that metal, it can be 
welded, and different pieces forged into one. This property 
could not, however, be directly applied to the native grains 
owing to their impurity and irregularity in form. 

Wollaston commenced by dissolving the metal in aqua regia ; 
purified it whilst in solution from the greater number of accom- 
panying substances which alloyed it; and then, by the addition 
of sal ammoniac, precipitated it as an insoluble compound with 
chlorine and muriate of ammonia. When this compound was 
heated, these bodies were dissipated in vapour, and left the 
platina in the state of a fine black powder, which was further 
purified by washing with water. 

It was only further necessary to fill a proper mould with this 
powder well moistened, and to subject it to powerful compression. 
By this process the powder cohered into a tolerably solid mass, 
which was gently heated by a charcoal fire, so as to expel the 
moisture and give it greater tenacity. It was afterwards sub- 
jected to the intensest heat of a wind furnace, and hammered 
while hot, so as completely to agglutinate its particles, and con- 
vert it into a solid ingot. This ingot or bar could then be 
flattened into leaf, drawn into wire, or submitted to any of the 
processes by which the most ductile metals are wrought. 
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We have passed over unnoticed many practical minutie 
essential to the success of Wollaston’s process. The reader is 
more concerned to know that the platina crucible has been one 
of the chief causes of the rapid improvement which chemistry has 
recently undergone, and that it is an indispensable instrument in 
the laboratory. The costliness of the metal has not forbidden 
its application to manufacturing operations even on the largest 
scale. In the oil of vitriol works, stills of platina are made use 
of for distilling sulphuric acid, each of which, though holding 
only a few gallons, costs above a thousand pounds. A coinage 
of platina was introduced into the Russian dominions, which 
possess valuable supplies of its ores; but though roubles and 
other coins struck in it, occasionally reach this country as curio- 
sities, we understand that the coinage has been withdrawn by 
the imperial government, in consequence of the fluctuations that 
occur in the value of the metal. 

In our own country, from the great consumption of platina in 
chemical processes, its value has rapidly risen even within the 
last few months; but it is constantly shifting.* Nothing but 
its rarity and costliness prevent its application to the construc- 
tion of every kind of culinary vessel, for which its purity, clean- 
liness, and enduringness especially fit it. A thousand other 
uses would be found for it, if it were more abundant. 

Were it now the custom to honour men after death according 
to the fashion of the Greeks and Romans, Wollaston’s ashes 
would be consigned to a gigantic platina crucible, as to a befitting 
and imperishable sepulchral urn. 

His other chemical papers are all important. One of them, ‘ on 
the chemical production and agency of electricity, proved, by 
singularly ingenious and beautiful experiments, that identity of 
voltaic and friction electricity, which Faraday has since confirmed 
by still more decisive trials. The others had reference chiefly 
to the atomic theory, which Wollaston was a great means of 
introducing to the favourable notice of chemists. One was ‘ On 
superacid and subacid salts, and contained one of the earliest 
and most convincing proofs which can be given of the existence 
of such a law of multiple proportion, as Dalton had announced. 
The other on ‘ A synoptical scale of chemical equivalents, first 
brought the laws of combination within the reach of the student 
and manufacturer. 

Wollaston published three papers on the shapes of crystals, 


* Platina costs at present, in the state of ingot or bar, from 30s, to 35s. per ounce, 
wholesale. Manufactured articles from 32s. to 42s. per ounce, also wholesale. The 
retail prices are from 5s. to 10s. higher. Virgin silver sells at 5s. 8d. per ounce, 
wholesale; at 9s. per ounce, retail, when manufactured. Sterling silver is worth 
4s. 1ld. per ounce. 
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and on the mode of measuring them. No branch of science is less 
inviting to the general student than crystallography. Neverthe- 
less, we must be allowed to refer briefly to one of Wollaston’s 
essays on that subject. The most superficial sketch of the 
philosopher whose works we are considering, would be inex- 
cusably defective if it passed it by. 

The paper we refer to is entitled, ‘ Description of a reflective 
Goniometer,’ and, next to that containing the account of the 
platina process, is perhaps Wollaston’s most important contri- 
bution to science. Jt is much more difficult, however, to con- 
vey an idea of its value, than it was in the case of that essay. 

There are no bodies, perhaps, more interesting to a greater 
number of persons than crystals. The rarer native ones which 
we name gems, rank with the precious metals in expressing 
by the smallest bulk the greatest commercial value. The pre- 
cious stones have been hallowed in the minds of many from 
their earliest days, by the terms in which they are alluded to in 
the Bible. The lavish use made of them in adorning the dress of 
the Jewish high priest; the manifold references to them in the 
books of the prophets, and in the more impassioned writings of 
the old Testament; and most of all the striking and magnificent 
‘way in which they are referred to by St. John as types of the 
glories of the world to come, must satisfy even the most careless 
reader of the Scriptures, that God has marked them out as em- 
blems of indestructibility, rarity, worth, beauty, and purity. Their 
appropriateness for this purpose must strike every one. The 
a has counted it a triumph of his art to imitate even imper- 

ectly their colours and brilliancy. Poets have all loved to sing of 

them. Beauty, in every age and clime, barbaric and civilized, 
however much she has loved caprice in other things, and has 
complained of ennui and satiety, seems never to have tired of 
her rubies and emeralds, or to have grown weary of admiring 
her ‘ family diamonds.’ 

And if the symbolical, zsthetical, fictitious and commercial 
value of crystals has been great, their worth to the man of 
science has not been small. The mineralogist counts them the 
most precious treasures of his cabinet. The geologist defines 
and marks out rocks by them. The electrician has detected 
curious phenomena by means of their aid. The investigator of 
the laws of heat finds them of indispensable service in studying 
his subject. The optician is indebted to them for the greatest 
generalization of his science, and for the discovery of many of 
its most delightful, though most intricate departments. Recently 
they have been declared to present remarkable and hitherto 
unsuspected relations to magnetism. The chemist considers a 
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knowledge of crystallography absolutely requisite, not merely as 
enabling him to identify substances without the trouble of 
analysing them, but likewise as unfolding analogies of the 
greatest importance in relation to the classification of chemical 
compounds. Medical men have discovered that, in many dan- 
gerous disorders, crystals show themselves in the fluids of the 
body, and now study their shapes with the utmost care as a 
means of detecting and alleviating disease. Finally, the greatest 
mathematicians have counted it a worthy occupation to investi- 
gate the forms and geometrical relations of crystals. We need 
only remind our scientific readers of the labours of Huyghens, 
Young, Fresnel, Arago, Brewster, Sir William Hamilton of 
Dublin, Herschel, Mohs, Weiss, Mitscherlich, Faraday, not to 
mention a multitude of others, to satisfy them that we have not 
overstated matters. The undulatory hypothesis of light, the 
laws of its double refraction, and those of its polarization, have 
been suggested or discovered by observations with crystals. 
The same remark applies to the laws of the radiation and polar- 
ization of heat, and with limitations might be extended to other 
branches of natural philosophy. There is not, indeed, a single 
physical science which has not an interest in crystallography. 

From this brief statement it will appear, that nearly every 
class of scientific men was certain to gain by the invention of 
an instrument, which promised greatly to facilitate, and to ren- 
der more accurate, the study of crystals. We will not say that 
the poet, the painter, or the beauty owed Wollaston any thanks. 
They did not, at least, immediately ; but in the end it may appear, 
and it would not perhaps be difficult to demonstrate, that they 
are all gainers by the progress of science. We return, however, 
to the reflective goniometer. 

A goniometer, as its name implies, (ywviz, an angle, wérpor, a 
measure,) is an instrument for measuring angles. The appella- 
tion, though susceptible, of course, of much wider application, is 
restricted to an apparatus for measuring the angles of crystals. 
Different goniometers were in use before Wollaston invented 
his, but they were comparatively rude, and could only be applied 
to large crystals. This limitation of their employment was 
doubly disadvantageous. Many substances can be obtained 
only in minute crystals. In every case, small crystals are 
ceteris paribus more perfect than large ones. Wollaston’s instru- 
ment not only applied to very diminutive crystals, but gave 
more accurate results the smaller the crystal was, provided only 
it were visible. It was able to do this from the peculiarity of 
its principle, which lies in this, that instead of measuring the 
angle formed by the meeting of two faces of a crystal directly, 
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it measures the angle formed by the meeting of rays of light 
reflected from them. It requires, in consequence, only that the 
erystal shall be large enough to have visible faces, and that these 
shall be sufficiently smooth to reflect light. 

When Wollaston published the account of his goniometer, he 
stated as an evidence of its superiority to those previously in use, 
that whereas a certain angle of Iceland spar was reputed to be of 
one hundred and four degrees, twenty-eight minutes, forty 
seconds, it was in reality of one hundred and five degrees. 

It cannot but seem surprising that it should be of interest to 
a mineralogist or chemist, to know that the angle of a crystal is 
by half a degree greater or smaller than it has been supposed 
to be. The importance of the observation arises out of the 
fact, that a great number of substances which assume the solid 
form affect perfectly regular shapes, or, as we say, crystallize. 
The figures which they thus present are not inconstant and 
uncertain, but, within prescribed and narrow limits, are per- 
fectly fixed and invariable. Common salt, for example, the 
greater number of the metals, and many other bodies, when 
they occur as crystals, show themselves as cubes, or solid six- 
sided figures, with all the faces squares, and all the angles right 
angles. The well known doubly refracting Iceland spar (car- 
bonate of lime) crystallizes in an equally regular and perfect, 
but different shape. Its crystals are six-sided, but the faces 
are rhombs, or resemble the diamond on a pack of cards, and 
its angles are not right angles. From extended observations 
on the crystalline shapes of bodies, the important law has 
been generalized, that ‘ the same chemical compound always 
‘assumes, with the utmost precision, the same geometrical 
‘form.’ This enunciation of the law must be accepted with 
certain important qualifications and exceptions, which our limits 
do not permit us to dwell upon. This one point, however, 
we are anxious to explain: the constancy of form affirmed to 
exist in crystals does not manifest itself ‘im equality of the sides 
or faces of the figures, but in the equality of the angles.’ It is 
the angle, therefore, and not the face of a crystal, which is im- 
portant, the latter may vary, the former must not; hence the 
value of a goniometer, or angle measurer. 

Again, many crystals have the same general shape. A very 
common form, for example, is an octahedron, or double four- 
sided pyramid, arranged, like two Egyptian pyramids placed base 
to base. But though the general configuration is similar, the 
angles at which the faces of the pyramids incline towards each 
other are different in different substances, and distinguish each 
erystal from all its fellows. Yet the differences in angular in- 
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clination, though constant, are often very small; hence the im- 
portance of the reflective goniometer, as enabling the observer 
to detect the slightest difference in angular value between ap- 
parently similar crystals. For the trouble of a tedious analysis, 
and the sacrifice of perhaps a rare substance, we are thus fre- 
quently able to substitute the simple device of measuring the 
angle of its crystals. 

The fact has a general interest, also. To the law which the 
goniometer has discovered, we are indebted, for the exqui- 
site symmetry and perfection of shape which make crystals, 
like flowers, delightful objects merely to gaze at. They may 
be crushed to fragments, or dissolved in fluids, or liquefied 
by heat, or dissipated in vapour, but they grow up again like 
trees from their roots, or flowers from their seeds, and exhibit 
their old shapes with a fidelity and exactitude of resemblance, 
which no tree or flower ever showed orcan show. We heard 
much of the restoration of the recumbent warriors in the Temple 
church of London, and still more of the skill shown in piecing 
together the broken fragments of the Portland vase ; but all such 
restorations are poor and faint imitations of the art, with which 
nature not only restores but reproduces the works of her chisel. 

Were all the crystals in the world reduced to dust, in good 
time they would each reappear. The painter and the poet 
would not only find the tints, and play of colour, and sparkle, 
exactly as before, but the mathematician would try in vain to 
discover the smallest fractional difference in the value of their 
angles. Unity in variety is the voice of all nature; but in the 
case of crystals, the unity almost pushes the variety aside. 

To descend from these speculations, the reader will under- 
stand, that as every crystallizable substance has an unchangeable 
form peculiar to itself, the crystalline figure of a body is an im- 
portant character by which it may be recognised and identified. 

But this is the lesser service which the reflective goniometer 
has rendered to science. Early in this century,a great German 
chemist, Mitscherlich, comparing the results obtained by 
Wollaston’s instrument, with those procured by analysis, in the 
case of crystalline bodies, discovered a very curious and un- 
expected law. It appeared, that when substances resemble 
each other in chemical characters, their crystalline forms are 
also similar. When the similarity in chemical properties is 
very great, the shapes become absolutely identical. It is a 
very singular circumstance, which no one appears to have in the 
least anticipated, that where two closely allied bodies, such as 
arsenic and phosphorus, unite with the same third substance, 
they should produce identical forms when the respective com- 
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pounds are crystallized. Each face of the one slopes at the 
same angle as the same face of the other. A mould of a 
crystal of the one would fit a crystal of the same size of the 
other. A goniometer set at the angle of the one, would exactly 
measure the angle of the other. Such crystals are named 
isomorphous, a Greek word synonymous with the Latin one, 
similiform, also made use of. 

Taught by this law, the chemist, to his astonishment, found 
himself able to ascertain chemical analogies by measuring angles 
of crystals, and supplied with a means of controlling and ex- 
plaining the results of analyses, which otherwise seemed only 
to lead to contradiction and confusion. Crystalline form is now 
one of the first things attended to in classifying chemical sub- 
stances, and is the basis of most of our attempts to arrange 
them into groups and natural families. 

We cannot delay on this curious subject. Suffice it to say 
that the announcement by Mitscherlich of the law of iso- 
morphism at once overthrew the prevailing systems of miner- 
alogy, and demanded their complete reconstruction. It changed, 
also, the aspect of chemistry, and where its influence on that 
science will end we cannot yet tell. 

It deserves especial notice, but has never obtained it, in 
histories of the progress of chemistry, that he who, by his gift 
of the platina crucible, enabled his brethren to extend the whole 
science, and especially to subject every mineral to analysis, by 
his other gift of the reflective goniometer showed them how to 
marshal their discoveries. The latter instrument has been to 
the chemist like a compass-needle or theodolite to the settlers 
in a strange country. By means of it, he has surveyed and 
mapped out the territory he has won, so that new comers may 
readily understand the features of the district; and has laid 
down pathways and roads, along which his successors may 
securely travel. 

A mere list of papers is a dull thing, of no interest to those 
acquainted with the papers themselves, and of little value to 
those who are not. The reader, however, must bear with us a 
little, whilst we bring briefly before him three other essays by 
Wollaston; they are all curious, and, besides their intrinsic 
value, are important as illustrating the versatility of his mind, 
and the singular accuracy of all his observations. 

One of them is on the interesting and poetical subject of 
‘ Fairy rings.’ Most persons in this country must be familiar 
with the circles of dark green grass which are frequently seen in 
natural pastures, or on ground which has long lain unploughed. 
They are particularly abundant on commons and in sheep- 
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walks, such as the chalk-downs in the south of England. Their 
dimensions are so great, and they are so symmetrical, and so 
much darker in colour than the surrounding herbage, that they 
never fail to attract the attention of even the most careless passer 
by. These circles, a beautiful rural superstition supposes to 
have been marked out by the feet of fairies, whirling round in 
their midnight dances: they have, in consequence, been named: 
fairy rings. It is well known, also, that they gradually increase 
in dimensions: in certain cases, even by as much as two feet 
in a single year. A believer in elves might suppose that the 
fairies, from time to time, admitted their children to their 
pastimes, when they were done with the dancing school and fit 
for presentation, or in other ways added new guests to their 
parties, and required more spacious waltzing-ground. 

These beautiful and mysterious circles the chemist would not 
leave to the poet. Keats has complained that— 

“ There was a glorious rainbow once in heaven ; 
*Tis numbered now amongst the catalogue 
Of common things.” 

Science, which would not spare the rainbow, has had no mercy 
on the fairy rings; though, in truth, both the one and the 
other still are, and ever will be, as truly the possession of the 
poet as they were of old. There is no one, we suppose, who 
does not sympathise with the poetical rendering of the fairy 
ring; and no one, probably, who does not at the same time 
wish to know what the scientific version is also. Wollaston 
furnished us with the latter. He was led to form the opinion 
we are about to state, by noticing ‘that some species of fungi 
‘were always to be found at the margin of the dark ring of 
‘ grass, if examined at the proper season.’ This led him to 
make more careful observations, and he came to the conclusion 
that the formation of the ring was entirely owing to the action 
of the fungi in the following way. In the centre of each circle, 
a clump or group of toadstools or mushrooms had once 
flourished, till the soil, completely exhausted by their continued 
growth on it, refused to support them any longer. The follow- 
ing year, accordingly, the toadstools which sprang from the 
spawn of the preceding generation, spread outwards from the 
original spot of growth towards the unexhausted outer soil. In 
this way, a barren central place came to be surrounded by a 
ring of fungi, year by year increasing in diameter, as it exhausted 
the earth it grew upon, and travelled outwards in search of 
virgin soil. But this was not all. The toadstools, as they died, 
manured or fertilised the ground, so that, although for a certain 
period the place where they had grown was barren, by-and- 
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bye the grass flourished there more luxuriantly than elsewhere, 
and manifested this by its greater length and deeper colour. In 
this way, each circle of mushrooms came to be preceded by a 
ring of withered grass,. and succeeded by one of the deepest 
verdure, and as the one increased the others did also. 

On Salisbury plain, near Stonehenge, where, as in a hallowed 
and befitting locality, fairy rings abound, we have tested the 
truth of Wollaston’s view. The sides of the low mounds which 
cover that plain are variegated by the cireles in question. A 
few are imperfect; quadrants and semicircles; the greater num- 
ber wonderfully symmetrical, and to appearance completely 
circular. The latter exhibit with great uniformity the pheno- 
mena which Wollaston describes. A plot of grass, resembling 
in tint and appearance the ordinary herbage of the down, stands 
in the centre of a dark green ring five or six feet in diameter. 
This is fringed by a forest of fungi, and they in their turn are 
bounded by a cirele of stunted, withered grass. This last pheno- 
mena was quite in keeping with Wollaston’s theory of the origin 
of fairy rmgs. He observes that ‘during the growth of fungi 
‘they so entirely absorb all nutriment from the soil beneath, 
‘that the herbage is often for a while destroyed, and a ring 
‘ appears bare of grass surrounding the dark ring ; but after the 
‘ fungi have ceased to appear, the soil where they had grown 
‘ becomes darker, and the grass soon vegetates again with pecu- 
‘liar vigour.” These views of Wollaston have been beautifully 
confirmed by the recent researches of Professor Schlossberger 
of Tubingen, into the chemical composition of the fungi, by 
which it appears that they contain a larger quantity of nitrogen, 
of phosphates, and of other salts, than any of our cultivated 
vegetables. In consequence of this, they must exhaust the soil 
more when they grow on it, and on the other hand, fertilise it 
more, when restored to it, than any other plants. Dr. Schloss- 
berger has accordingly recommended the employment of the 
fungi as manures.* 

We conclude this subject by remarking that our great poet, 
who had an eye for everything, connects fairy rings and mush- 
rooms together, almost as if he had anticipated Wollaston. Our 
readers will remember the passage in the Tempest: 

* You demy-puppets, th 
By moonshine do the green 


ereof the ewe not bites; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight nieuann® 


* We have seen fields lying fallow in the south of England, because, as was 
alleged, they would not bear crops, although they were thickly covered with edible 


mus ms. Where the latter grow freely, wheat, and the other grains, are certain 
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In another, and one of the most curious of his papers, Wollas- 
ton again plays the part of disenchanter of a poetical fancy. 

It is entitled, ‘On the apparent direction of the Eyes of a 
Portrait.’ Into this essay we cannot enter at length, but it de- 
serves a word of notice. One large part of it is occupied in 
showing that we are unconsciously guided in our estimate of the 
direction in which the eyes of another are turned, not merely by 
the position of the iris (or coloured circle) and whites of these 
eyes, but likewise by the direction of the concurrent features, 

articularly those which are more prominent, as the nose and 
iuediond However unexpected this statement may be, or per- 
plexing the explanation of it, Wollaston puts it out of the power 
of the least eredulous of his readers to deny the fact, by the 
plates which accompany his paper. In these he shows that the 
same pair of eyes may be made to look up, or down, or to either 
side, merely by altering the direction of the nose and forehead 
which accompany them. In this paper, also, he supplies an 
explanation of the familiar fact, that ‘if the eyes of a portrait 
‘look at the spectator placed in front of the picture, they appear 
‘ to follow him in every other direction.’ 

We need not remind the reader how many allusions are made 
to this optical phenomenon in the works of our poets and 
novelists, with whom it has ever been a favourite engine for 
cheering, terrifying, or instructing their heroes. Here, for 
example, is one of Sir Walter Scott’s many references to it. 
When Colonel Everard visited Woodstock lodge, where an 
ancient family portrait hung upon the walls, ‘ He remembered 
‘ how, when left alone in the apartment, the searching eye of 
‘ the old warrior seemed always bent upon his, in whatever part 
‘ of the room he placed himself, and how his childish imagina- 
‘ tion was perturbed at a phenomenon for which he could not 
account.” 

It did not eseape Shakspeare. To take a single case. When 
Bassanio opens the leaden casket, and beholds Portia’s por- 
trait, he exclaims 


“ Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion?” 


A beautiful poem of Mrs. Southey’s, ‘On the removal of some 
Family Portraits,” turns almost entirely on the subject we are 
discussing. The explanation is very simple. The only por- 
traits which exhibit the ubiquity of look referred to, are those 
which have the face and eyes represented as directed straight 
forwards. A certain deviation from absolute straightforwardness 
of look may occur, without the phenomenon disappearing, 
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although in that case it will be less apparent; but if the face and 
eyes are much turned to one side, it is not observed. In a front 
face, the same breadth of forehead, cheek, chin, &c., is depicted 
on either side of the nose, considered as a middle line. The eye, 
also, is drawn with its iris or coloured ring in the centre, and the 
white of the eye shown to the same extent on each side of the 
iris. In a countenance so represented, if the eye appear fixed 
on the spectator when he stands in front of the portrait, it will 
continue to gaze on him, from whatever point he regards the 
picture. If, for example, he place himself far to the one side of 
the painting, the breadth of the face will. appear much dimi- 
nished. But this horizontal diminution will tell on the whole 
face equally, and will not alter the relative position of its parts. 
The nose will still appear with as much breadth of face on the 
one side as on the other, and therefore stand in the centre. 
The iris will still exhibit the same breadth of white to the right 
and to the left, and continue therefore to show itself in the 
middle of the eye. The countenance, in fact, will still be 
directed straight forward, and its expression remain un- 
changed. 

One other reference will conclude our discussion of Wollas- 
ton’s Essays. The last paper we mention is, ‘On Sounds 
inaudible to certain Ears.’ Its object is to point out, that while, 
in the natural healthy state of the ear, there seems to be no 
limit to the power of discerning low sounds, in many persons 
who are otherwise quite free from deafness, there exists a total 
insensibility to high or shrill notes, so that they are quite deaf 
to these. The hearing of different persons was found by Wol- 
laston to terminate at a note four or five octaves above the 
middle E of the pianoforte. His own hearing ceased at six 
octaves above that note. Those who were thus deaf to high 
notes were, in consequence, quite insensible to the chirping of 
the grasshopper, the cricket, the sparrow, and the bat. With 
these observations Wollaston connects a beautiful speculation 
as to the possibility of insects both emitting and listening to 
shrill sounds, which we never hear; whilst they, in like manner, 
are totally deaf to the graver notes which only affect our ears. 
We quote his own words :— 


‘The range of human hearing includes more than nine octaves, the 
whole of which are distinct to most ears, though the vibrations of a 
note at the higher extreme are six hundred or seven hundred times 
more frequent than those which constitute the gravest audible sound. 

‘As vibrations incomparably more frequent may exist, we may 
imagine that animals like the grylli, (grasshoppers, crickets, mole- 
crickets, &c.,) whose powers appear to commence nearly where ours. 
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terminate, may hear still sharper sounds which we do not know to 
exist; and that there may be insects hearing nothing in common with 
us, but endued with the power of exciting, and a sense that hears the 
same vibrations which constitute our ordinary sounds, but so remote, 
that the animal which perceives them may be said to possess another 
sense, agreeing with our own, solely in the medium by which it is 
excited, and possibly wholly unaffected by those slower vibrations of 
which we are sensible.’ 


This seems to us a striking and beautiful idea, and suggests 
many thoughts. It is in a fine sense a fulfilment of St. Paul’s 
declaration, ‘There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in 
the world, and none of them is without signification.’ 


Such is a most imperfect list of the additions made by a single 
philosopher to the scientific literature of our country ; and he a 
private gentleman, working without help from government or 
any other extrinsic aid. Several of the essays we have referred 
to, were read before the Royal Society of London in the last 
year of the author’s life, under circumstances which invest them 
with peculiar interest. Towards the latter part of the year 
1828, Wollaston became dangerously ill of the Gisease of the 
brain of which he died. His complaint.was a paiafai one, and 
it speedily showed such symptoms:as satisfied the sufferer.him- 
self that death was at hand. He acted on the inforttition As 
if the warning of coming dissolution had been accompanied by 
the same advice which was given to king Hezekiah in similar 
circumstances, ‘ Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die and 
not live.’ Finding himself unable to write out an account of 
such of his discoveries and inventions as he was reluctant 
should perish with him, he spent his numbered hours in dictating 
to an amanuensis an account of some of the more important of 
them. These parting gifts of a dying philosopher to his brethren 
will be found in the papers bearing his name which are printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1829. We have placed 
their titles at the head of our article. In one of them he makes 
a touching allusion to the unaccustomed haste which he had 
been obliged to exhibit in drawing it up. No indications of 
haste, however, appear in the essay in question, or in any of the 
others referred to. -One of them is the account of the process 
for working platina, and, like Wollaston’s other papers, is a 
model of what a physical essay should be. 

These were not his only legacies to science. Shortly before 
his death, he wrote a letter to the secretary of the Royal Society, 
informing him that he had that day invested, in the name of the 
society, stock to the amount of £1000. The interest of this 
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money he wished to be employed in the encouragement of 
experiments in natural philosophy. A Wollaston medal is ac- 
cordingly given periodically by the Royal Society. 

In the June before his death, he was proposed as a member of 
the Astronomical Society of London; but, according to the rules 
of that body, he could not have been elected before their last meet- 
ing for the year. When the society met in November, 1828, how- 
ever, the alarming situation of his health, and the great proba- 
bility of his dissolution previous to the December meeting, 
induced the council at once to recommend to the assembled mem- 
bers a departure from the established rule, and that the election 
should take place at that sitting. This was done, and received the 
unanimous sanction of the meeting, which insisted on dispensing 
with even the formality of a ballot. Dr. Wollaston, then within 
a few days of his death, acknowledged this feeling and courteous 
act by presenting the society with a valuable telescope, which 
he greatly prized. It originally belonged to his father, and had 
been subsequently improved by the application to it of an in- 
vention of his own, that of the triple achromatic object glass, a 
device on which astronomers set great value. 

at ‘is possible to turn from the record of these incidents, 

feeling of streng admiration of the old Roman-like 
reschution and galm conrage with which the suffering philo- 
‘Sopher. ‘vaited are all too apt to admire only the 
active agonistic courage of the battle field, or other arena of 
energetic and laborious warfare or struggle; and are prone to 
let our imaginations kindle over pictures of warriors dying at 
the moment of victory, covered, as we are pleased to say, with 
glory. It is well that we should admire these, for so noble a 
quality as courage must be honoured in all its rightful manifes- 
tations. Nevertheless, there are not a few who would prove 
heroic enough before a visible foe, but would quail before the 
solitary approach of the ‘Last Enemy.’ They could endure 
even to the death, when surrounded by hundreds involved in 
the same peril, and stirred by the same impulse as themselves ; 
but would lack something of their courage if the influence of 
numbers and the sympathy of fellow-sufferers were gone, and 
the excitement of active and manifest struggle were wanting. 
There are not many who, laid on a sick bed as Wollaston was, 
and certain that recovery was hopeless, would have so risen 
above the terror of death, and the distraction of pain, as to work 
as if health were in possession, and long life in prospect. The 
great majority would think they did well if they submitted to 
their fate with some show of decent gravity, and made no un- 
manly complaint ; whilst every solace that could be furnished 
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was applied to smooth the way to the tomb. We cannot, 
therefore, but highly honour the resolute man of science, who 
did not permit sickness, or suffering, or coming death, to pre- 
vent him from putting on record the otherwise lost knowledge, 
which lve thought might serve the cause of truth and benefit 
his fellow men. 

It would have been in the highest degree interesting to have 
known what were the grounds of this notable courage, and with 
what feelings Wollaston not only prepared to leave this world, 
but looked forward to a world to come. We long to learn 
whether it be but constitutional calmness and stoicism such as 
a Greek or Roman might have shown, or fortitude such as only 
a Christian can display, that we are called on to admire in the 
dying philosopher. But none of those who alone were entitled 
to speak on this point have given us information concerning it ; 
and we forbear to form any conjectures. Whencesoever derived, 
Wollaston’s stedfast resolution continued to theend. When he 
was nearly in the last agonies, one of his friends having observed, 
loud enough for him to hear, that he was not at the time con- 
scious of what was passing around him, he immediately made a 
sign for a pencil and paper, which were given him. He then 
wrote down some figures, and, after casting up the sum, returned 
them. The amount was right. He died on the twenty-second 
of December, 1828, aged sixty-two, a few months before his 
great scientific contemporaries, Sir Humphrey Davy and Dr. 
Thomas Young. After death, it appeared that that portion of 
the brain from which the optic nerve arises was occupied by a 
large tumour. If we are right in thinking that the singular one- 
sided blindness from which he sometimes suffered was an early 
symptom of this malady, it must have proceeded very slowly, 
for his paper on the semi-decussation of the optic nerves was 
published in 1824, It is interesting for the sake of psychology 
to know, that in spite of the extensive cerebral disease referred 
to, Wollaston’s faculties were unclouded to the last. 

There remains but little to be told. No picturesque incidents 
or romantic stories adorn Wollaston’s biography, and but few 
characteristic anecdotes have been preserved. His days were 
spent with entire devotion to science, between his laboratory 
and his library. For it was little better than an extension of 
this, that he was a diligent attendant on the meetings of the 
Royal, the Geological, and other societies, and took a keen 
interest in their proceedings. Occasional excursions to the 
country appear to have been his only recreation. These afforded 
him an opportunity of prosecuting geology, which was a 
favourite study, and, during the last twelve years of his life, 
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enabled him to gratify the love for angling with which Sir H. 
Davy had infected him. 

His reluctance, or rather positive refusal, to admit even 
friends to his laboratory has already been referred to. Plato is 
said to have written above the door of his study, ‘ Let no one 
who is not a mathematician enter.’ Had Wollaston placed an 
inscription, or rather a proscription, above the door of his labor- 
atory, it would have been still more brief and comprehensive. 
‘ Let No one enter.’ It is related that a gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, having been left by the servant to ramble from one room 
to another till he should be ready to see him, penetrated into 
the laboratory. The doctor, on coming in, discovered the in- 
trusion ; but not suffering himself to express all he felt on the 
occasion, took his friend by the arm, and having led him to the 
most sacred spot in the room, said—‘ Mr. P., do you see that 
furnace?’ ‘I do.’ ‘Then make a profound bow to it, for as this 
is the first time, it will also be the last time, of your seeing it.’ 

This hermetically sealed laboratory is known to have been of 
-small dimensions. It did not require to be large, for Wollas- 
ton’s researches were systematically prosecuted on a scale of 
nearly microscopic minuteness. He was celebrated for the 
almost atomic quantities of matter on which he wrought to 
as much good purpose as other men on hundreds of grains. 
His demonstration of the identity of columbium and tantalum 
was founded upon the examination of a very few grains of two 
rare minerals. His detection of titanium in the iron slags was 
effected on equally small quantities. 

Dr. Paris mentions, in his life of Davy, that a foreign philo- 
sopher once called upon Dr. Wollaston with letters of intro- 
duction, and expressed an anxious desire to see his laboratory. 
“ Certainly, he replied; and immediately produced a small 
‘tray containing some glass tubes, a blow-pipe, two or three 
watch-glasses, a slip of platina, and a few test-tubes. It is 
added by the same gentleman, that Wollaston appeared to take 
great delight in showing by what small means he could produce 
great results. Shortly after he had inspected the grand galvanic 
battery constructed by Mr. Children, and had witnessed some 
of those brilliant phenomena of combustion which its powers 
produced, he accidentally met a brother chemist in the street. 
Seizing his button, (his constant habit when speaking on any 
subject of interest,) he led him into a secluded corner, when, 
taking from his waistcoat pocket a tailor’s thimble, which con- 
tained a galvanic arrangement, and pouring into it the contents 
of a small vial, he instantly heated a platina wire to a white heat. 

Wollaston was fond of amassing money: there have not, 
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indeed, been wanting accusations to the effect, that if he had 
sought less after wealth, he would have done more for science. 
How far these charges are true, we have no means of judging, 
as it does not appear from the published accounts, in what 
exact way he made his money. That it was chiefly by the 
platina process is certain, but whether he engaged in the manu- 
facture himself, or only superintended it, we do not know. On 
this point we would only remark, that there is something, to say 
the least of it, very partial and unfair in the way in which 
obloquy is cast upon men of science, if they appropriate to 
themselves some of the wealth which their discoveries procure 
for others. If a successful naval or military hero is lavishly 
pensioned out of the public purse, no one complains. It is not 
thought strange that a great painter or sculptor, whilst he justly 
declares his productions are worth untold gold, should neverthe- 
less demand a modicum of coin from his admirers. Neither is 
the poet or musician blamed who sells his works to the highest 
bidder. But if a chemist, for whom there are few pensions and 
no peerages, think to help out a scanty or insufficient income by 
manufacturing gunpowder like Davy, or magnesia like Henry, 
or malleable platina like Wollaston, or guano like Liebig, the 
detractors assail him at once. He has lowered the dignity of 
his science, and, it would seem, should starve, rather than 
degrade his vocation. That vocation, so far, at least, as the 
practical fruits of his own labours are concerned, is to be a 
kind of jackal, to start game which others are to follow, a 
, beagle, to hunt down prey which others may devour. Surely 
there is but scanty justice here, and some forgetfulness of a 
sacred text,‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn.’ 

We are no advocates of a sordid spirit in men of science, 
neither do we lament that government is less liberal to them in 
this than in other countries. When we look at the roll of our 
illustrious men, we see little reason to regret that they have not 
the grants which France, Germany, and Russia, so freely bestow. 
Neither system is perfect, and our own, with all its faults, works 
well. But private enterprise must manifestly supplement the 
deficiencies of government aid. It is therefore unfair to blame 
an unpensioned, unplaced chemist like Wollaston, if he secure 
an income by his independent labour. To manufacture platina 
may be, in the eyes of the world, a less dignified occupation 
than practising medicine, but it left the man of science much 
more leisure for his studies than physic would have done, and 
paid him a great deal better. 

We will not, however, take it on us to affirm that Wollaston 
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might not have been content with less than 30,0007. Perhaps, 
and probably he might have been, though we know too little of 
his circumstances to be able to judge exactly on that point. That 
he did not selfishly hoard his money may be gathered from the 
following anecdote, which is declared to be authentic. Having 
been applied to by a gentleman who was involved by unexpected 
difficulties to procure him some government situation, Dr. 
Wollaston’s reply was—‘ I have lived to sixty without asking a 
single favour from men in office, and it is not after that age that 
I shall be induced to do so, even were it to serve a brother. If 
the enclosed can be of use to you in your present difficulties, 
pray accept it, for it is much at your service.’ The enclosed 
was a cheque for ten thousand pounds. 

In attempting further to illustrate Wollaston’s character, we 
must have recourse to the device so common with biographers, of 
comparing him with some of those who were engaged in the 
same pursuits as himself. A natural and admirable occasion 
for doing so, such as Plutarch would have delighted in, is 
afforded by the fact that Wollaston and Davy were contempo- 
raries and friends. It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast 
than that between the eager, imaginative poet-chemist, on the 
one hand, and the austere, unimpassioned, monk-philosopher 
on the other. Davy was a man of sanguine, enthusiastic 
temperament, overflowing with life and animation; Wollaston’s 
nature was as still and unmoved as the bosom of a lake hidden 
from the wind in the recesses of a cavern. The former was a 
spoiled child of nature and of fortune, and greedy of applause. 
He delighted in the approving smiles of ladies, and was flattered 
by the notice of the great. It was a source of pain to him that 
he was not of good family. Wollaston was a disappointed man. 
He begged one boon from his brethren, the physicianship of an 
hospital; when that was refused him, he shut himself up in his 
laboratory, and rejoiced, when sixty years old, that he would 
not ask a favour, even for a brother. He was indifferent to the 
notice of all but scientific persons, and avoided every occasion 
of attracting popular attention. 

Their characters as philosophers were as different as their 
tastes and habits as men. Davy had far greater originating 
power, boldness of speculation, and faculty of generalisation ; 
and he showed great skill in realising his ideas. Wollaston 
excelled Davy in extent of scientific accomplishment, in minute 
accuracy of observation, and in closeness of reasoning. He 
wrought out his conceptions with singular ingenuity, and brought 
the utmost mechanical experience and dexterity to the solution 
of difficult questions. Both were good artists and manipulators, 
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but Wollaston was much the better of the two. Davy was very 
ingenious in devising, but reckless and inexperienced in con- 
structing. Wollaston excelled him in ingenuity, and, moreover, 
was a first-rate workman. 

The mode in which they reached their discoveries was as 
dissimilar as the subjects which they selected. Davy considered 
the faintest analogy worth pursuing. Possibilities were with 
him probabilities ; probabilities truths. Wollaston’s idea of a 
truth was not so much something proved true, but something 
which could not be proved not to be true. His most positive 
yes was often a not no, rather than a hearty yea oat amen. 
When Davy took up an inquiry, it was with the highest hopes 
and visions of success. If he gained his end, he was greatly 
elated, if he failed, he was correspondingly depressed. Wollas- 
ton set about a scientific undertaking more as if it were a matter 
of duty, than an occupation which by its result could possibly 
give him pain or pleasure. His pulse probably never quickened 
or slackened a beat in consequence of success or failure. When 
Davy discovered potassium, his delight and agitation were so 
great, that he enrolled the fact in his note-book in an almost 
illegible scrawl. Wollaston would have written the announce- 
ment in his roundest hand. With Davy, the end of the inquiry 
was the great object; the shortest way by which it could be 
reached was the best. The means by which it was arrived at, 
were in themselves indifferent. He hastened impetuously to 
reach the goal. For Wollaston, the journey had interest, what- 
ever might be its conclusion. He hated to make a false or 
doubtful move, though it might advance him towards his ultimate 
object. Each stage of the undertaking was, for the time, the 
entire subject of concern. He travelled leisurely along, break- 
ing new ground with the utmost caution, fastidious about every 
step of the journey. A sufficient pathway would not content him, 
though no one might follow his steps. He must stop, and make 
it a perfect road. The one philosopher was like the stag-hound 
running down the game his keen eye got sight of, by speed of 
foot and nimbleness of limb, or missing it altogether. The other 
resembled the blood hound following leisurely on the trail of 
his prey ; slow, comparatively, in his movements, and with eyes 
fixed upon the ground, but certain never to quit the chase, or to 
make one false step till he was up with his victim. Davy’s 
genius was like the burning thunderbolt whose forces he did so 
much to explain. Attracted only by towering and lofty things, 
it smote down from the zenith, prostrating maiden citadels, and 
scattering in dust, or dissipating in fiery drops, whatsoever 
opposed it. Wollaston’s genius was like the light, whose laws 
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he so much loved to study. It was not, however, the blazing 
light of day that it resembled, but the still moonlight, as ready 
with clear but cold radiance to shine in, on a solitary obscure 
chamber, as able to illuminate with its unburning beams, every 
‘dark and stately hall of the closed fortresses where Nature keeps 
her secrets. 

In their habits of laboratory working and manipulation, Davy 
and Wollaston have been compared to the painters, Michael 
Angelo and Teniers; the former, reckless, impetuous, and turbu- 
lent in his mode of producing results ; the latter, minute, micro- 
scopic, precise, and accurate, even in the smallest details. The 
comparison is just so far, but it either elevates Davy too high, 
or degrades Wollaston, too low. Davy devising his safety lamp, 
after a few rapidly performed experiments, may be the Michael 
Angelo, contrasted with Wollaston, the Teniers, slowly perfecting 
a process for drawing out a capillary gold wire. But Wollas- 
ton, solving by means of a little telescope of his own adaptation, 
the problem of the existence of an atmosphere round the sun, 
contrasted with Davy discovering potassium by means of a 
gigantic voltaic battery, and every other aid and appliance to 
boot, must be called (as an artist friend suggests) at least a 
Correggio, whilst the latter is styled rather a Titian than a 
Michael Angelo. Davy and Wollaston were men of most 
marked individuality of character, and giants both. The youth- 
ful student will do well who accepts the guidance of either. 
He will do better, if like Faraday, he unite the excellences of 
both. 

To these attempts to bring out Wollaston’s character by con- 
trast with that of his great contemporary, we would add a word 
or two concerning his likeness in disposition to another of our 
distinguished men of science. Those who are acquainted with 
the life of the Honourable Henry Cavendish will acknowledge 
that he and Wollaston resembled each other greatly. In both 
there was the same austerity, taciturnity and reserve; the same 
extreme caution in drawing conclusions, and exact precision in 
stating them; the same catholicity of tastes as regarded their 
philosophical pursuits; the same relish for scientific society 
and dislike to any other ; the same indifference to applause ; the 
same frugal habits ; the same candour and justice towards other 
men of science ; and the same strong love of truth and perfect 
integrity. And as in life they were alike, so in death they were 
not divided. The closing moments of the one, were marked by 
the same kind of calm courage and serenity which distinguished 
the death-bed of the other. Cavendish and Wollaston might in 
truth have been twin brothers. 
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In contrasting Wollaston with Davy, and in comparing him 
with Cavendish, we have not willingly overstated matters. But 
all such attempts partake more or less of rhetorical artifice, 
and convey at best but a partial and imperfect idea of the 
character of any individual. No man is exactly the opposite 
or exactly the image of another. If his name be worth preserv- 
ing at all, his individuality must be marked, and should be 
susceptible of definition and demonstration. It seems to us 
that three predominant qualities determined the scope of Wol- 
laston’s genius. The statement of these will perhaps in some 
degree explain the comparatively slight impression which he 
has made on science, and the partial oblivion into which his 
name has already fallen. 

We remark first, that, in common with all great observers in 
physics, he possessed a keen intellect, a well balanced judg- 
ment, a most retentive memory, rapidity and readiness in 
discerning analogies, great power of analysis and also of 
generalization, perseverance in working out ideas once started, 
and practical skill in effecting their realization. 

To hold in check these estimable qualities, there existed in 
the first place a quite inordinate caution, which never permitted 
them to range freely over the domains of science. Wollaston’s 
caution was of a peculiar kind. It was not the wariness of 
timidity or self-distrust. He was in all respects a courageous 
man, and had much more self-reliance than Davy. The boldness 
of a speculation would not have deterred him from entertaining 
it. It would, in truth, have been neither a recommendation nor 
an objection to any suggestion. Fearlessness or timidity, as 
evinced in a hypothesis or theory, were qualities intangible to 
science, which was only concerned with the question, was the 
speculation true, or was it not? 

It was untruth that Wollaston so greatly dreaded ; and the 
fear of it made him prone to underestimate the positive worth 
of any fact. An inquiry thus became for him a very tedious 
and protracted affair. It was not sufficient that a fact, perhaps 
quite incidental to the main object, and what other men would 
have called trivial, was true enough for the use he had to make 
of it. It must be true enough for every purpose it could be 
applied to: ina word, positively and absolutely true. Wollaston 
was thus like a man crossing a river by casting in stepping stones, 
but who would not be content, that, with here and there a pretty 
long leap, and now and then a plash and a wetting, he should 
get across. He must stop and square and set each stone, before 
he stepped on to the next, and so measure his way to the other 
side. Yet the stones were no more to him than to other travellers. 
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To cross the river was his object as well as theirs. The step- 
ping-stones were only the means to that. But they were doubtful 
and uncertain means, if carelessly arranged. Many would reach 
the opposite side in safety, but a single pilgrim might be washed 
away and drowned. Wollaston made a pathway safe even for 
the blind. 

Davy, when he discovered potassium, argued somewhat thus: 
It is probable for several, or (as he would say) for many reasons, 
that potash and soda are the oxides of metals. It is also pro- 
bable that electricity, which can decompose so many things, will 
be able to decompose them. He tried if it would, and discovered 
some dozen new metals. Wollaston would have said, it is pos- 
sible that the alkalies contain metals, and possible also that 
electricity could separate them. But at that point he would 
have stopped to array the probabilities against both ideas prov- 
ing true; and these would have appeared so strong that he 
would never have gone further. 

All discoverers, with the exception of the very highest, such as 
Newton, take a great deal for granted. They advance not by 
steps, but by strides, and often gain their ends in strange ways. 
The new country in which they land themselves and their 
brethren, is reached by some bold attempt which is soon stigma- 
tised as illegitimate and unworthy. The new country, however, is 
there for all that, and more legitimate and worthy methods of 
approach are soon discovered. We have Liebig for example, 
in our own day, accused of assuming doctrines that he cannot 
prove; and of giving us hypotheses as thoroughly established 
generalizations. Now and then he is provoked to return some 
indignant rejoinder to the bitter denunciations of his angry 
critics. But they make no abiding impression_on the eager 
German, who replies with fresh assumptions and new hypotheses, 
more aggravating than before. His successors will doubtless 
weed out of his system as useless many things which he counts 
as essential to it, and establish as only partially just much that 
he believes to be absolutely true. But if Liebig had stopped 
like Wollaston to render each step in his progress incontro- 
vertible, organic chemistry would be infinitely less advanced 
than it is at the present day. 

Had Wollaston been a man of as grand and as fine intellect 
as Newton, his caution would not have prevented him being a 
great discoverer ; but with faculties much more limited than his, 
he had caution equally great. Accordingly, although he had the 
start of Davy in electricity, and knew that science thoroughly, 
he allowed the latter to carry off the greater number of the tro- 
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phies in galvanic discovery. He detected for himself the law of 
combination in multiple proportion, and might have extended 
it into such a scheme as Dalton embodied in his atomic hypo- 
thesis. Wollaston was infinitely better qualified than Dalton 
toinvestigate by experiment, laws of combination. But he stopped 
with the discovery of the one law, and did not even publish 
that, till Dalton had made it known along with several others. 

But characteristic as caution was of Wollaston, it may be 
questioned whether it was more strongly marked in him than in 
many other philosophers. Black, and still more Cavendish, 
were as cautious as he was. We must look farther, before we 
can sufficiently account for the apparently small amount of 
fruit which his life of scientific labour yielded. 

We would indicate as the second feature in Wollaston’s mind 
which prevented his effecting greater achievements, the versa- 
tility of his tastes. There was scarcely a science which he had 
not studied and was not competent to extend. His Cambridge 
education gave him a taste for mathematics and the mathematico- 
physical sciences. From his father he inherited a fondness for 
astronomy, and by him he was probably initiated into its 
mysteries from his earliest years. No man can be long an 
astronomer without feeling it necessary to study geology: 
Wollaston accordingly became a geologist. Neither will any 
one make much use of telescopes without becoming anxious to 
understand and to improve their construction: all astronomers, 
accordingly, are students of optics. Wollaston was a most 
diligent one. None of these sciences, however, will support 
their votaries: our philosopher accordingly studied medicine. 
This introduced him to anatomy, physiology, pathology, botany, 
and chemistry, on each of which he published papers. 

Davy had a most imperfect acquaintance with all the sciences, 
except chemistry and electricity. Wollaston knew them all, 
and worked at them by turns. A list of some of his papers 
which we have not commented upon will show how impartially 
he distributed his attention. The Bakerian lecture for 1803: 
‘ Observations of the quantity of horizontal refraction; with a 
method of measuring the dip at sea ’—The Bakerian lecture for 
1806: ‘ On the force of percussion.’ The Croonian lecture for 
1810: ‘ On muscular motion, sea-sickness, and carriage exer- 
cise. The Bakerian lecture for 1813: ‘On the elementary 
particles of certain crystals.’ ‘ On a method of freezing at a 
distance. ‘On a method of drawing extremely fine wires. 
‘On a periscopic camera obscura and microscope.’ ‘On a 
method of cutting rock crystal for micrometers.’ ‘ On gouty 
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concretions.’ ‘ On the concentric adjustment of a triple-object 
glass, &c. &c. &c. The reader will add to these, those named 
or discussed in our article already. 

Davy was obliged. to confine himself to the two sciences he 
knew, and in consequence, greatly extended them. Wollaston 
had the ‘ opensesame’ to them all, and the result was, that he did 
a little for every one. He who divides his fortune into a number 
of small bequests, and leaves one to each of those who have a 
claim on him, is thanked for the time, but speedily forgotten. 
But when a man gives his all to a single great object, itembalms - 
his memory. Wollaston has passed from men’s notice. Davy 
is immortal. 

There remains, however, a third characteristic to be noticed 
before we can understand all that biassed Wollaston, and 
turned his thoughts away from great scientific actions. We 
allude to his wonderful inventiveness and mechanical ingenuity. 
We call it wonderful, because, with the exception of James 
Watt, Hooke, and a very few others, Wollaston surpassed all 
his scientific countrymen in this respect, and there are not 
many foreign natural philosophers who could be placed above 
him. Without entering into any detailed proof of this, we 
only remind the reader that he was the inventor of the 
reflecting goniometer, the camera lucida, the dip sector, the 
cryophorus ; of a micrometer, of various improvements on the 
microscope, on the common eye-glass, on the camera obscura, 
and of one most important one on the telescope ; of the method 
of rendering platina malleable, of a method of drawing ex- 
tremely fine wires, of a method of comparing the light of the 
sun with that of the fixed stars, and of many others which we 
cannot stop to mention. In addition to these special inventions, 
his papers are filled with descriptions of the most ingenious and 
original contrivances for securing the ends he had in view. 
When he became an angler, he astonished his friends by many 
curious devices for overcoming difficulties in the new art he had 
taken up. 

It must have come within the observation of most persons, 
that very ingenious mechanical contrivers find the greatest 
pleasure in giving birth to inventions, and, where no other and 
higher taste divides their inclinations, and no pressing duty 
occupies their time, often devote themselves entirely to the 
gratification of their talent. It is most natural that they should 
do so. There are few intellectual pleasures greater than that of 
being creators, even to the extent that man may be one. The 
feeling of exultation with which the poet, the painter, or the 
musician, rejoices over the offspring of his genius, is shared, 
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though in a lower degree, by the inventor, whose new instru- 
ment or method is as much a creation, the embodiment and 
monument of an idea or ideas, as the poem, or the picture, or 
the oratorio. In many men, ingenuity goes no further than de- 
vising. They are not craftsmen, to execute their plans; and to 
give them to workmen would involve too costly a gratification 
of their wishes. But Wollaston was an excellent workman ; 
his hand was as ready to construct as his brain to invent ; and 
they went together. There was thus a twofold temptation to 
gratify his inventive powers; and he did gratify them to the 
utmost: but time so spent was often little better than thrown 
away. We rejoice that he invented a reflecting goniometer, and 
supplied an achromatic object-glass for the telescope, and we do 
not grudge the camera lucida ; but as for the not very important 
improvement of spectacles, microscopes, and camere obscure, 
they might have safely been left to be made by a duller man, 
when it appeared they were wanted. It was putting Pegasus in 
the yoke, or setting Samson to grind at the mill, to waste 
Wollaston’s energies on such work. His case should be a 
warning to young scientific men who have a great mechanical 
turn, to take care that it does not warp them aside from higher 
objects, and convert them into mere instrument-makers. When 
we think how many inventions are only works of supereroga- 
tion, no better than Rob Roy’s self-acting pistol, which was to 
protect the entrance into a leather purse ; or useless toys, like 
the recent Eureka machine, for making nonsense Latin 
hexameters, or of the most circumscribed application, like 
patent needle-threaders : we cannot but wish that each inventor 
would pause, and ask whether there is, or will be any need or 
demand for what he is about to devise, before he proceeds to 
execute his project. Many of Wollaston’s inventions are now 
forgotten or superseded. 

The restraint and distraction of faculty which these three 
influences occasioned, were fatal to Wollaston’s being a dis- 
tinguished or systematic discoverer. His inordinate intellectual 
caution kept him from giving to the world any great gene- 
ralization. Had he attempted one, he would have spent a life- 
time in establishing it to his own satisfaction. His acquaint- 
ance with most of the physical sciences induced him, instead of 
dedicating his life to the establishment of some one great theory 
in a single branch of knowledge, to pursue many inquiries in 
each; these were sufficiently limited in scope to be brought to 
a conclusion, satisfactory even to his fastidious, sceptical 
spirit, in a reasonable time. His mechanical ingenuity con- 
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stantly tempted him to improve some one of the thousand in- 
struments of physical science which are not perfect. 

He must nevertheless be counted great, on the ground of the 
multitude of single works which he executed so ably. He 
will stand in the second rank of great physical philosophers, 
_ along with Black and Cavendish, Davy and Dalton. 

The portraits of Wollaston represent him as a grave, silent, 
meditative man: one who would excite much sincere respect, 
but little enthusiastic affection, among those who knew him. He 
led a solitary life, and was never married. 

His senses were peculiarly acute, a valuable possession 
to a physical philosopher. Some, indeed, have dwelt upon 
the acuteness of Wollaston’s senses as the source of his great- 
ness as an inventor and discoverer. Others have indignantly 
affirmed that it was wronging a great philosopher to ascribe 
his triumphs over nature, merely to his having had a sharp 
eye and nimble fingers. The dispute seems a needless and 
a foolish one. That Wollaston had very acute bodily senses, 
has been certified to us by himself, and by those who were 
his associates. But if any one think that the mere posses- 
sion of these will make a man a Wollaston, let him only con- 
sider that there is not a Red Indian or an Esquimaux who can 
distinguish a white hare from the white snow around it, who 
does not at least equal, if not far surpass, the philosopher in 
acuteness of bodily senses. 

On the other hand, it would be in the highest degree unwise 
to despise the gifts of sensitive bodily organs, and to leave out 
of consideration the influence of the physical element in deter- 
mining the character of men. Soul and body must be present 
in certain though varying proportions, to suit us for our special 
vocations ; and the elements must be as kindly, though differ- 
ently mixed, to give the world assurance of a physical philoso- 
pher as of a poet or a statesman. Wollaston, like most of his 
distinguished fellow-men, owed a great deal to his body, but a 
great deal more to his soul. 

From what has been already stated, it will be manifest that 
our philosopher was not what most people would term an 
amiable person. He was, however, a just and most honourable 
man ; candid, open, and free from envy. Of this, many proofs 
might be given. We have already seen that he freely lent his 
influence to secure Sir H. Davy the chair of the Royal Society. 
His papers, also, afford incidentally many evidences of his 
candour. In the one on the finite extent of the atmosphere, he 
mentions, that after making his own observations on the transit 
of Venus over the sun’s disc, he discovered that results equally 
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accurate had already been obtained by M. Vidal of Montpellier, 
to whom, accordingly, he assigns the priority. In his essay 
on the forms of the elementary particles of certain crystals, 
he points out that he had been anticipated by Dr. Hooke. He 
states, as a reason for publishing his paper on super and sub 
acid salts, that he wished to furnish Dr. Dalton with a better 
means of proving the truth of his doctrine of combination in 
multiple proportions than the latter’s analysis of certain gases 
had supplied. He had occasion to point out that the chemist 
Chenevix had committed a great blunder in reference to the 
properties of the metal palladium: he did it in the most delicate 
and courteous way. 

Altogether, the combination of reserve with perfect straightfor- 
wardness ; the relish for acquiring money, with the generosity in 
parting with it when it could be worthily bestowed ; the clear in- 
tellect, the self-reliance, the aversion to interference or intrusion 
on the part of strangers ; the impartial justice to rivals, and the 
business-like method of all his habits, seem to us pre-eminently to 
mark out Wollaston as, par excellence, The English Philosopher. 


Art. IV. Over-Population and its Remedy. By Tuomas Wittiam 
Tuornton. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Co. 


THE inquiry into the causes which produce an extension or 
diminution of the numbers of a people is of modern date. It 
was doubtless observed, in ancient times, that the population of 
some countries rapidly increased, whilst that of other countries 
as palpably diminished. Thus Plutarch observes that the 
numbers of the people of Greece were much less, after they had 
been a century and a half under the dominion of the Roman 
empire, than they were at the period of their subjugation; and 
ancient historians all speak of Spain as being densely peopled 
prior to its becoming a Roman province, after which its popu- 
lation seems to have suffered a gradual decline. Still, however, 
these phenomena were only the subject of occasional and pass- 
ing remark. The topic, in plain truth, was not one of interest 
to ancient inquirers. Whatever may be the cause, the fact 
seems tolerably evident, that in no known country of olden 
time, population ever became so exuberant as to press upon 
the means of subsistence. The antique tyrannies, of which we 
know anything, were not skilled in the art of reducing large 
masses of people to a state of destitution so low as to stimulate, 
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oppression of these despotic governments, where they did op- 
press, fell upon individuals more than upon classes. Their 
taxation was direct. The rich man, of abundant visible means, 
was heavily assessed, whilst his humbler neighbours escaped. 
Hence impoverishment fell only upon individuals, and real and 
visible property alone was subjected to fiscal exaction. Indi- 
rect taxation had not then taught grasping rulers the method 
of mulcting labour as well as its accumulations; and whilst 
the owner of the soil suffered, the tiller escaped. As far as 
those who sowed and ploughed were serfs, their condition as 
to physical welfare was good. The patrician took care of his 
slave as he took care of his horse, and for precisely the same 
reason. As is the case now in Russia, the un-manumitted boors 
of the lordship were reckoned up with the rest of ‘the stock’ 
upon the land, and were accounted the most valuable. Their 
patrician owner was as proud of their condition as he was of 
that of his four-legged property. Cruel masters, only, over- 
worked and underfed them. Hence their physical position 
was often infinitely better than that of the ‘free labourer’ of 
modern times; and their numbers were not liable to that ex- 
uberance which some countries of more modern times have ex- 
hibited. Whilst the numbers of their masters decreased in the 
Roman provinces, their numbers only increased by means of 
new importations. Hence, amongst ancient writers, we find 
nothing of ‘ surplus population, in the modern meaning of the 
term. The idea itself is of recent date. Into that which no- 
body apprehended nobody inquired; and it was reserved for 
future and distant centuries to produce philosophical treatises 
on ‘ over-population, and to frighten the world ‘from its pro- 
priety’ by alarms as to its own excessive fecundity! No 
worshipper under the ancient mythologies ever dreamed of 
invoking ‘ Lucina’ to ‘sit cross-legged, or deemed the temple 
of Hymen as something more dreadful than that of Mars or 
Bellona. 

Such was the ignorance of ancient times as to the ‘ question 
of population ;’ nor do we find, until we come to an era quite 
recent, any attention paid to a topic which, during the last half- 
century, has caused so much and bitter controversy. Some 
modern writers had indeed noted, as ‘ curious, that tendency 
to wv which all aristocracies, by what name soever distin- 
guished, invariably exhibit. Others had remarked that popu- 
lation seemed to increase fastest in times of civil ravage and 
confusion, and to sink during periods of peace and luxury. 
Addison, Rousseau, and more recently Niebuhr, had remarked 
these phenomena, as it were passingly and parenthetically ; but 
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until the latter end of the eighteenth century, nobody seems, in 
England at all events, to have thought of composing any treatise 
on this subject, or of deeming its phenomena of importance. 
That such should be the case in this country seems by no 
means to be {surprising. Alarms as to population we cer- 
tainly have had; but they were in the opposite direction. 
From about a.p. 1480 down to 1630, a palpable and visible 
decay in population undoubtedly alarmed the English legisla- 
ture. Of this the statute-book and the writings of contem- 
porary authors afford undeniable evidence. But the surplusage 
of the people of a nation, as even a mere possibility, does not 
appear to have entered into the head of any English writer, still 
less does any such contingency seem to have formed a theme 
for discussion, until a period much nearer our own times. Nor 
is this surprising. Up to the end of the seventeenth century, it 
is clear that ‘merry England’ continued to be that which it was 
called—a country remarkable for diffused opulence, for general 
hospitality, and all the peculiarities of a people living in a state 
of complete ease, with more employment than labourers ; 
moderate in numbers, rich in possessions, and happy inall their 
external circumstances. To the inhabitants of a realm like this, 
the idea of being ‘starved out’ by their own outrageous fecun- 
dity must have seemed, at the best, outrageously laughable. 
All their notions, in fact, necessarily ran in the other direction. 
The couple who had a family of healthy children unusually 
numerous were held to be highly favoured and worthy of all 
distinction, as good Christians and good subjects. Whilst the 
catholic faith continued, nothing but a devotion of themselves 
to God’s service was held to excuse persons of either sex from 
entering into the holy state of matrimony. Under the protes- 
tant regime, the state at last exhibited its dislike to the barren 
enjoyments of ‘single blessedness” by laying additional taxes 
upon the shoulders of recusant and stubborn bachelors! Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that the first book in 
which ‘ over-population’ is treated as a possible contingency, 
should have only appeared in Great Britain within the last 
eighty years. It was very naturally written by a Scotchman ; 
for in that quarter of the island the phenomena of too many 
people and consequent emigration probably made their first 
appearance. This book was a whimsical, imaginative, and fan- 
tastical treatise, by a writer named Wallace, ‘ on the prospects 
of mankind ; in which he ended by showing, that if man could 
be brought to a social state of absolute perfection, a redundancy 
of numbers must at last ruin all. This book, however, excited 
no attention. It was treated as one of those ingenious para- 
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doxes, which the earlier schoolmen were wont to maintain as 
specimens of logical dexterity,—such as the ‘ praise of folly, 
or the ‘ excellences of ugliness,—and was speedily consigned 
to the shelves, as only worthy of a place in such collections as 
go to make up Sir Thomas Browne’s notable ‘Museum Clau- 
sum,’ or ‘ Bibliotheca Abscondita.’ During the last years of 
the century, however, the French revolution broke out; and 
amidst the effervescence of the day were produced, not only in 
France, but all over Europe, speculations every bit as fantas- 
tical, and even more absurd, than that of Wallace. The re- 
veries of the late Mr. Godwin and others roused the pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Malthus. He took the doctrine of Wallace for his 
guide, but made it look more ‘scientific’? by the assumption 
of the ‘ arithmetical and geometrical ratios of food and popu- 
lation.’ Various concurrent circumstances secured to the Essay 
of Malthus a considerable share of public attention and favour ; 
and the ‘ Malthusian Theory’ was at once upon its legs and 
abroad, to astound mankind by the revelation of a danger so 
horrible from a source so unexpected. 

It would be useless to deny that ezternal circumstances, at 
this time, favoured highly the prompt reception with which this 
theory—if a set of mere gratuitous assumptions can deserve 
the name—was at once met. The French revolution was then 
raging. The ideas and the passions to which it had given 
birth were spreading themselves over Europe. The acts of 
governments were severely scrutinized. Rulers were every- 
where in a state of deep uneasiness and alarm. Moderate men 
were puzzled. and astounded, whilst bad men were excited and 
infuriated. In this position of affairs,a system like that now 
broached by the Rev. Mr. Malthus was a sort of ‘god-send’ to 
those in power. It was plausible in detail, and confident in 
assumption ; and the lesson it taught was that the best govern- 
ment might dispense its blessings in vain, unless that evil prin- 
ciple, which drove forward population at a pace far beyond that 
of subsistence or means of employment, could be efficiently 
checked or neutralized. Thus the onus of all social and politi- 
eal evil was adroitly thrown upon the people themselves. A 
ready reply was provided for all who presumed to criticise the 
acts of the government of the day, or to grumble at their effects. 
‘ Medice te-ipsum’ was the retort of all who thought with Mr. 
Malthus; and when we consider the joint convenience and 
plausibility of the doctrine, and the total lack of any other 
rational mode of accounting for the phenomena of popula- 
tion, we cannot wonder that the majority of the writers for the 
periodical press of the day were speedily made recruits to the 
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cause, and ardent advocates of the new system. As it hap- 
pened, also, the actual state and position of the British popu- 
lation at this period were favourable to the views of Mr. Malthus. 
There can be no doubt thata considerable increase was at that time 
going on. The enormous augmentation of public burthens, the 
fruits of the American and French wars, was doing its work in 
diminishing the revenues of the people and destroying their com- 
forts. The system of inconvertible paper-money, then prevail- 
ing, had eased these burthens for the higher and middle classes, 
but not to the toiling millions. Their condition was deterio- 
rating. The rate of wages, although wages were higher, was 
not commensurate with the enhanced prices of commodities, 
caused by the depreciating currency and the growing taxation ; 
and as the living of the masses was gradually lowered, their 
numbers swelled. Like the Israelites under the Egyptian task- 
masters, ‘ the more they afflicted them with their burthens, the 
more they multiplied and grew.’ 

The result of this state of things could hardly have been, 
under such circumstances, other than that which actually en- 
sued. The Malthusian tenets became those of the great ma- 
jority of the writers of the day. By the government press these 
tenets were pushed to their full extent; nor was the opposition 
press behindhand. The Edinburgh Review became ‘one of 
the most zealous friends of Mr. Malthus, and an unremitting 
advocate of the whole of his dogmas. Those social evils which 
could not be denied were thenceforward attributed in the lump 
to the improvidence of the people themselves. The most mon- 
strous misrepresentations passed current as if they were ‘ gospel- 
truths. Men were taught to believe that their ancestors, 
at no very remote period, were a set of demi-savages, destitute 
of wealth, comforts, or civilization. The superiority of modern 
times was asserted without reservation or hesitation. The only 
bar to the perfect and entire happiness of the people under 
modern systems of rule was represented to be their own im- 
prudence only. The ‘one evil’ was asserted to be the pressure 
of population upon food. This evil, if sole, was also serious, 
and would account for a great deal. Such suffering as was 
palpable, general, and undeniable, was invariably thus ac- 
counted for; and the nation was told to blame only itself for 
any national deterioration which the time exhibited. The 
work of Malthus became an everlasting text-book for politicians 
and political economists of all grades. It was the universal 
solvent for all inconvenient social problems; and so well did 
the real state of the people, as to increase of numbers, now 
square with its precepts, that we cannot wonder if the few scat- 
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tered opponents of the doctrine were totally unattended to and 
derided. Many of their objections were not deserving of such 
treatment ; but they one and all laboured under this fatal dis- 
advantage :—supposing the theory of Mr. Malthus exploded, 
they had no other to propose. They instanced many facts 
utterly at variance with the prevailing principles as to popula- 
tion; but they had no other principles to propose which might 
reconcile all difficulties. Nor was it until the consequences of 
these tenets began to develope themselves in the acts of the 
legislature that public opinion experienced any decisive re- 
action as to this matter. The enactment of that bill entitled, 
by a strange misnomer, the ‘ amended Poor-Law Act,’ has stag- 
gered thousands, whom reasoning could never reach. The 
astounding avowals on the part of some of its most distinguished 
and zealous advocates have staggered more thousands still. The 
consequence has been, that the statements and arguments of 
those who of late years have opposed the doctrines of Mr. Mal- 
thus, have met with a great and growing attention. A general dis- 
trust of the soundness of these extraordinary tenets has now 
spread itself over the public mind. Misrepresentation has been 
seen through, and hardy and confident assertion been dis- 
covered not to be argument. Religion has been appealed to, 
and notin vain. History has been consulted, and the evidence 
of the past confronted with the facts of the present. It is at 
length found, that if we are to affirm the whole philosophy of 
Malthus and the whole of the teachings of his adherents, we 
must falsify our statute-book and re-write our histories. The 
ultimate result is a total change, on the part of its advocates, of 
their mode of talking and reasoning with regard to this once 
too-celebrated theory : and of this salutary change the book of 
Mr. Thornton, to which we shall now turn, will be found to 
afford a pleasing proof. 

Mr. Thornton’s work purports to be an inquiry into the causes 
of ‘ over-population,’ and into the ‘ remedies’ for this evil. He 
divides his treatise, not improperly, into four divisions; first 
attempting to define what he means, and what ought to be 
meant, by the term ‘over-population’; next detailing evi- 
dence to prove the over-population of the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in particular; thirdly, attempting 
to point out the causes of this new and alarming surplus of 
people in these countries ; and lastly, treating of certain sup- 
posed remedies for a state of society at once so unprecedented 
and so startling. For his prosecution of this very extensive 
inquisition, the author of such a work must, of course, and as a 
matter of primal necessity, go into a vast variety of statistical 
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details of high importance. This Mr. Thornton has done. In 
his detail of facts, proving beyond all cavil or denial what is the 
actual truth as to the past and present condition of the English 
people, and as to what is the present condition of the United 
Kingdoms, as compared with that of the inhabitants of various 
countries of Europe, he has exhibited not only a diligence of 
research highly praiseworthy, but a candour of admission still 
more pre-eminently laudable. Had his deductions from the 
striking array of facts which he has collected been drawn with 
an equal simplicity of logic and candour of view, his work 
might have been truly valuable. As it is, however, it is well 
worthy of the most ample consideration which our space will 
permit us to afford, and such consideration it is our purpose to 
give it. In so far as it embodies a series of statistical truths, 
the real bearings of which are of vital importance to the right 
understanding of questions which must now extensively occupy 
the public attention, this treatise is of undeniable value ; nor 
will its value, in this view, be diminished by the many and 
flagrant errors in reasoning, and violations of common sense, 
which we shall have to point out in the course of our examina- 
tion of its pages. 

Mr. Thornton’s first step is to define what the meaning of the 
vague term, ‘ over-population,’ is. This definition, with the 
requisite preparatory explanations, is embodied in a short 
chapter. We cannot say that this chapter, as an example of the 
logical acumen of its author, is peculiarly happy. Mr. Thornton 
first proceeds to observe, that over-population is not to be deter- 
mined by any view of the actual numbers of a nation, as compared 
with the area of the soil on which they live. A people may be 
dense, and yet not excessive ; or, on the contrary, the numbers 
may be small relatively to the extent of their country, and still 
be in excess. ‘Surplus population is, then, no question of 
numbers; and this being the case, the question recurs, what is 
it? We shall let the author here answer for himself. ‘ Over- 
‘ population’ (says Mr. Thornton) ‘ may be shortly defined to be 
‘a deficiency of employment for those who live by labour, or a 
‘ redundancy of the labouring class above the number of persons that 
‘ the FUND applied to the remuneration of labour can maintain in 
‘comfort. Such is the writer’s definition. The italics are his 
own, the small capitals are ours. It can require, we think, no 
very lengthened consideration by anybody accustomed to the 
examination of such subjects, to perceive that this definition 
requires another definition to give it any fixed meaning. Until 
Mr. Thornton clearly explains what is meant by ‘the FUND 
applied to the remuneration of labour, we are as completely in 
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the dark as ever. Unless we know precisely what this fund is; 
unless we know its extent and limits, precisely and clearly; 
and, lastly, unless we know whether this fund is liable to be 
curtailed, trenched upon, or taken away altogether, by the acts 
of persons who do not live by labour, we are actually destitute 
of any fixed or useful idea as to the subject. The term ‘ fund, 
taken alone, is vague and unmeaning; nor is a definition which 
leaves it unexplained, capable of being reasoned upon. This 
omission, and a sad omission it is, of Mr. Thornton, we are not 
called upon to supply. We shall not, therefore, attempt to do 
so. All we shall say is, that be the writer’s meaning what it 
may, in his use of the words, ‘ fund applied to the remuneration 
of labour, we cannot conceive them to mean any fund which 
is not liable to be altered for the better or for the worse, as to 
its extent and efficiency, by the acts of the rulers of a country. 
We cannot conceive the existence of a fund of any sort which is 
not so liable. If Mr. Thornton has any clear conception of any 
fund not so liable, we shall thank him to point it out. We only 
feel ourselves called upon to remark, in the meantime, that this 
defective definition has, in its consequences, left Mr. Thornton’s 
first chapter somewhat defective. Well might he say, that the 
question of over-population is not to be determined by a ‘ num- 
bering of the people. Unless this labour-remunerating fund 
be in its own nature impregnable, invulnerable, and unchange- 
able by any foreign influence external to itself, we are driven to 
the conclusion that the fact of the over-population of a country, 
at any given time, may depend altogether on the acts of its 
government. The ‘fund applicable to the remuneration’ of 
those who work, may be drawn away by enormous and ex- 
cessive taxation, and the proceeds of these taxes paid over to 
and hoarded by those who do not work; or, in default of proper 
protection by the ruling powers for those who toil, this fund 
may be, by a similar process, absorbed in the shape of exor- 
bitant rents, and hoarded or expended abroad. Thus an ope- 
ration so simple as the ‘ negotiation of a loan, or the ‘ acqui- 
sition of colonial territory, or the payment of a ‘ compen- 
sation, may at once, and without any blame imputable to the 
people themselves, put that people into the category of ‘ surplus 
population,’ and expose them, without any crime of their own, 
to all the terrible consequences which Mr. Thornton states, and 
truly states, to arise from a position so unfortunate. And hence 
it is always necessary, in the consideration of such questions, 
to calculate upon the effects which spring from the conduct of 
governments with regard to the artificial burthens of a commu- 
nity. This the author of this treatise has often omitted to do; 
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and the omission has injured his argument to an extent some- 
times fatal to it. Had he assigned to this element of the ques- 
tion its due importance and weight, he would have perhaps 
traced his instances of redundant population rather to the 
delinquencies of governors than to the ‘recklessness’ of the 
subject; which last he labours hard to prove to be the ‘ fomes 
mai’ and the lethal spring of all the woes experienced by too 
prolific and redundant communities. 

In his second and third chapters, Mr. Thornton treats of the 
‘ evidences of over-population,’ and in his fourth, fifth, and sixth 
chapters, of the ‘causes of over-population.’ His method of 
dealing with these all-important topics exhibits, we are bound 
to say, a pleasing contrast to that of the generality of the 
writers of the school to which he ostensibly belongs. Mr. 
Thornton’s inquiries are conducted in a spirit of candour and 
unaffeeted diligence. He puts down that which he finds to be 
the truth, without looking at the consequence to which his facts 
may lead. We do not meet, in his pages, with those un- 
blushing and monstrous misrepresentations as to the present 
and past state and condition of the people of these and of other 
kingdoms, with which the last half century has abounded, and 
which falsify even our very school books. In short, Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s admissions, throughout these chapters, are in a high degree 
creditable to his candour and honesty, and render his work, 
despite its other defects, highly valuable as a collection of sta- 
tistical facts, which may be depended upon. From these 
historical and statistical truths, the author admits two conse- 
quences, of high importance to this argument, to arise. These 
consequences are, first, that over-increase of the numbers of a 
people always and invariably comes and proceeds, hand in 
hand with poverty, low feeding, and destitution; and, second, 
that the state of England, up to a period comparatively modern 
and recent, was the reverse of this,—ease, wealth and luxury 
being everywhere prevalent; and that until that ease and that 
diffused wealth were taken away, ‘ over-population’ was never 
dreamed of, and did not exist, even in name. These two 
admissions are highly honourable to this writer. They are 
directly in the teeth of all the assumptions and all the precon- 
ceived opinions, as well as all the conclusions, of the class of 
thinkers to which he belongs. As facts they are invaluable ; 
and his admission of them proves that a love of truth, not to be 
warped by the erroneous teachings of a hastily adopted theory 
on the subject, is yet uppermost in Mr. Thornton’s mind. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that in our humble opinion this por- 
tion of the treatise which we are considering is of no small 
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public interest and importance ; and so deeming it, we shall not 
apologise to our readers for putting some of the more striking 
and prominent passages on record. It will be seen, that in 
making these admissions, Mr. Thornton generally seeks to 
explain, after a fashion of his own, the proximate causes of the 
phenomena which he describes. We do not, however, com- 
plain of this. The Rev. Mr. Malthus is ‘the Gamaliel’ at 
whose feet he has adopted all his preconceived ideas and opi- 
nions as to the subject of which he treats; and he very natu- 
rally seeks to explain the phenomena, which he is too candid to 
deny or to distort, in accordance with his adopted principles. 
These attempts, on Mr. Thornton’s part, at explanation of the 
very striking facts which he details, we shall consider after- 
wards. Let us first, however, have the facts themselves, as 


given by him. Speaking of the present and past condition of 
France, our author thus proceeds :— 


‘ The tendency of misery to perpetuate ‘and extend itself is strikingly 
illustrated in these manufacturing districts. Whilst, in other parts of 
France, the condition of the people is continually improving, thereby 
showing that population, although increasing as.the resources of the 
country become developed, increases more slowly than the means of 
subsistence ; here, on the contrary, where the multitudes are suffering 
extreme privation, the means of subsistence are no sooner increased, 
than a corresponding increase takes place in the number of persons to 
be subsisted ; and every addition to the fund for the payment of 
labour, instead of benefiting the actual dependents on that fund, only 
calls more of them into an equally wretched existence. In the depart- 
ment du Nord, which contains most of the principal seats both of the 
French cotton manufacture and of French destitution, population 
increases at a rate considerably more than double the average rate of 
the whole kingdom, or about 13 per cent. in ten years. It is pro- 
bable that the greater part of the increase is created by natural causes 
within the department, considering how little attraction is held out to 
emigrants from more favoured parts of the country. Other, though 
less obvious, examples of the same tendency, were presented through- 
out the whole both of France and Poland, previously to the great 
social revolutions which have been mentioned ‘as having taken place 
in both countries. As long as the exactions of the crown and the 
nobility left to the common people xothing but a bare subsistence, the 
numbers of the latter not only did not diminish, as they would have 
done if every one had resolved to keep for his own use the little he 
possessed, but they were increased, as fast as the extension of industry 
rendered it possible for a greater number to subsist. Arthur Young, 
writing in 1789, did not hesitate to assert, that France was then 
decidedly over-peopled. He observed everywhere ‘ most unequivocal 
signs of distress,’ and had found ‘numbers dying of diseases arising 
from insufficient nourishment ;’ and he declared himself convinced that 
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the kingdom would be much more powerful and infinitely more flou- 
rishing, with five or six million less of inhabitants! It was not till 
the people became possessed of the means of making themselves com- 
fortable, that they began to restrain their inclinations to marriage ; 
but ever since sufficient restraint has been exercised to prevent popu- 
lation from advancing even so fast as it might have done without 
causing any deterioration in the actual condition of the people.’— 
Pages 154, 155, and 156. 


This passage affords complete testimony to the great fact, 
that destitution is ever accompanied by a rapid and morbid 
growth of the numbers of the destitute, and that this growth is 
alone to be checked by an alteration for the better in the living 
of the people exhibiting this striking phenomenon. In his con- 
cluding sentence, the author endeavours to bring this extraordi- 
nary consequence into accordance with the principles of Malthus. 
His mode of doing so the reader will at once discover to be not 
very happy, as far as probability is concerned. The disciple of 
Malthus will also see that, in reality, it does not agree with 
the written precepts of his reverend master, if understood in 
accordance with their obvious meaning. To this, however, we 
shall advert shortly. At present we shall content ourselves 
with observing, that besides Mr. Thornton’s cause, opinion in 
France has assigned another for this change in the rate of 
population there. Itis observed, that the marriages are much 
less prolific, and that those large families (similar to those in 
Ireland or the Scotch highlands,) which were common before 
the Revolution of 1789, are now rarely to be met with; and this 
singular result (as it was deemed) has caused a good deal of 
speculation in French philosophical circles. This, however, 
by the way. We again turnto Mr. Thornton. Treating of the 
state and mode of living of the English commons, prior to the 
period of the Reformation, he thus writes :— 


‘ Wages continued to rise in spite of opposition, and enabled the 
working classes to indulge in a degree of luxury which quite scan- 
dalized the Parliament, and which it was attempted to check by sump- 
tuary laws. Accordingly, by a statute enacted in 1463, servants in 
husbandry were restricted to clothing of materials not worth more 
than two shillings the yard, and were forbidden to wear hose of a 
higher price than fourteen pence per pair, or girdles garnished with 
silver. The price of their wives cover-chief or head-dress was not 
to exceed twelve-pence. In 1482 it was found necessary to loosen 
these restrictions, and labourers in husbandry were permitted to wear 
hose as dear as eighteen-pence a pair, whilst the sum which their wives 
might legally expend on a covering for the head, was raised to twenty 
pence. ‘This legislation, considering the fall which has since taken 


. place in the value of money, was really much as if a law should now 
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be necessary to prevent ploughmen from strutting about in velvet 
coats and silk stockings, with silver buckles in their shoes, and their 
wives from trimming their caps with Brussels lace. It exhibits the 
English peasantry in a condition which was probably never attained 
by the same class in any other age or country—unless, perhaps, by the 
emancipated negroes of the British West Indies—and which they 
could scarcely be believed to have really occupied, upon slighter evi- 
dence than has been brought forward.’—Pages 174 and 175. 


In support of his views on this interesting subject, Mr. 
Thornton quotes a considerable number of acts of Parliament, 
all speaking the same language and bearing the same testimony 
as to the wonderful ease and wealth diffused over this country, 
prior to the Reformation. He also cites some of the writers of 
the preceding periods, especially the admirable work of Chief 
Justice Fortescue, which, as an exposition of the actual state of 
English society at the era when it was written, is invaluable. 
To the instructive fact of the English population having at this 
time been stationary, if not, as the statutes seem to prove, retro- 
gressive, Mr. Thornton bears testimony. He has omitted, how- 
ever, we think, to give sufficient weight to the extraordinary 
provisions of the famous act of Henry VIL., 4th, cap. 19, which 
distinctly evidences the retrograde tendency of the population of 
the period; and without which, according to the opinion of 
Lord Bacon, the manorial quotas of infantry could not, in 
numerous districts, have been supplied. Concluding his chap- 
ter on this subject, the author thus sums up :— 


‘ The peasantry having, at the time of the Saxon conquest, been 
placed in circumstances which secured to them a competent livelihood, 
continued in the enjoyment of plenty until the reign of Henry VII. 
(query Henry VIII.), great numbers of them were then deprived 
suddenly of their occupations, and were subjected to privations so 
severe, as to counteract the recklessness which ever accompanies 
extreme indigence, and to occasion a decrease, rather than an inerease 
of population. After the lapse of a century, the field of employment 
was again enlarged, and all who chose to labour were enabled to earn 
more than enough to keep them alive, though too little to keep them 
in comfort. Fecundity of poverty was then allowed to produce perma- 
nent effects, and soon covered the land with a fresh swarm of beggars, 
for whom adequate provision was at length made by the public, soon 
after the restoration of Charles II. The poor-laws, which then just 
came into active operation, for a while relieved destitution without 
greatly, or at least generally, i impairing the utility of prudence ; and as 
long as they continued to act in this manner, the progress of popu- 
lation was decidedly retarded. But about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, profusion became the distinguishing characteristic of poor- 
law administration, and offered direct encouragement to the marriages 
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of the poor ; and this was, probably, the sole cause of that excessive 
speed with which population proceeded, from that date to the 
commencement of the wars of the French Revolution. Then, 
however, agricultural labourers were again subjected to severe pri- 
vations, which, with only brief intermissions, though with varying 
degrees of intensity, have continued to affect them ever since. It is 
during this last dreary period that the largest accession has been 
made both to the numbers of the people and to the number of the 
poor ; and although other causes have contributed towards the result, 
the coincidence may fairly be claimed as an illustration of the tendency 
of poverty to increase the redundancy of population.’ 


Without subscribing to the correctness of some of the points 
of this manly statement, one of which in particular seems to us 
sadly inconsistent with the author’s general doctrines, we yet 
quote it with pleasure, as the testimony of a candid and honour- 
able mind, to the grand point of ‘ poverty’ being the real source 
of ‘surplus population ;’ and having done this, we now turn to 
our author’s remedies for the ‘redundancy, which is now allowed 
on all hands to be ‘ frighting our isle from its propriety, and 
turning statesmen pale, at the very contemplation of the coming 
future. The principal of these are—l1. restrictions on the mar- 
riage of the poor; 2. denial of relief, save in a workhouse ; 
3. emigration; 4. free trade; 5. cottage allotments; 6. altera- 
tion of the terms of land tenures and long leases. We shall 
take the last three of these remedies first, as being, in our 
opinion, least liable to objection. 

In so far as free trade may be supposed to be efficient to 
produce added employment, a higher rate of wages, as well as 
of profits, and a proportionate ease under the crushing burthens 
of our present inordinate and ill-regulated taxation, it may 
safely be taken as a sure means of staying in some degree that 
morbid growth of the numbers of the people which is now be- 
coming one of our most prominent and frightful evils. In this 
we fully agree with Mr. Thornton upon the supposition which 
we have stated, although our notion of the modus operandi, by 
which additional food and comforts bring about this retardation 
of fecundity, differ x toto from that which he adduces. To his 
proposal of an improved land tenure and of long leases, espe- 
cially as far as Ireland is concerned, we can see no objection ; 
assuming, as we do, that such alteration would secure to the 
tenant a better reward for his skill, industry, and risk of capital, 
and to his labourers higher wages and better treatment in every 
respect. In his ideas of the utility of ‘ cottage allotments’ and 
of small farms in general, we are also inclined decidedly to join. 
In point of fact, it is only justice to Mr. Thornton to say, that 
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his statements as to this interesting matter are eminently de- 
serving of the attention of all those who love their countrymen, 
who would see them in a position of ease and comfort, and who 
would contribute to that real independence under which alone 
morality and religion can have efficient place, and time and 
opportunity to diffuse their blessings temporal and eternal. In 
the following observations of Mr. Thornton we cordially join; 
and had his book contained even nothing else of value, we 
should have deemed it our duty on this ground alone to recom- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. On the topic of allot- 
ments, the following is the substance of this gentleman’s 
inquiries :— 


‘ England, as we have seen, was once a country of landholders ; and 
although the connexion of the great body of the agricultural labourers 
with the soil has long been severed, there are still some districts in 
which the labourers have always been occupiers of land, and others 
in which the practice of granting them allotments has been revived. 
In many parishes of Rutland, and of Lincolnshire especially, the cot- 
tagers have never been dispossessed of their little tenements. What 
has been the consequence? Have their fields been divided into minute 
patches by never ceasing partition? Has population become excessive, 
or has pauperism extended more rapidly than elsewhere? On the 
contrary, the peasantry of these counties stand out, in most pleasing 
relief, from the melancholy picture which must be drawn of the gene- 
rality of their brethren. So comfortable, contented, and well-con- 
ducted a race can scarcely be found in any other part of the kingdom. 
The quantity of land occupied by a family is, in general, as large as 
that of its predecessors centuries ago, and enables it to keep a cow or 
two, as well as pigs and poultry, and, sometimes, a few sheep. The 
paupers, instead of being extraordinarily numerous, were maintained 
by a poor’s-rate averaging about ninepence in the pound, at a time 
when, in some of the southern counties, where the labourers had 
nothing beside their wages, the poor’s-rates absorbed more than half 
the rent !'—pp. 343, 344. 


Mr. Thornton proceeds to assert (and with perfect truth, as 
we happen to know,) that in parishes similarly circumstanced, 
it has happened that ‘no one could be found to accept of poor’s- 
rate, until it was found legally necessary to procure a pauper, 
in order to protect the parish from being compelled to contri- 
bute to the relief of parishes in the vicinage. It is hardly re- 
quisite that we should remind our readers that the valuable 
element of such arrangements is the moderate and equitable 
rent which is exacted from these little holders, and the fact of 
their having additional employment as husbandry-labourers for 
others. Let poor laws be abolished, as in Ireland; let these 
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happy hinds be ‘ rack-rented’ by rapacious landlords and steely- 
hearted factors, as in Ireland, and the subdivision, the squalor, 
the overwhelming numbers of Ireland would soon take the place 
of this happy scene, which Mr. Thornton has so instructively 
portrayed and tinged with hues so true. 

Of the system of emigration Mr. Thornton has no high ideas.. 
When it is voluntary it amounts only to that, which cannot 
surely benefit those who are left; that is to say, a removal of 
the best of the population, of the young, the active, and the 
enterprising, and of those possessed of small capitals and above 
immediate want. To fancy that a nation can reap advantage 
from such a drain as this is, seems to be arguing upon sheer 
contradictions. We agree with Mr. Thornton that the true way 
to ameliorate the condition of the working population is to 
‘increase the aggregate fund assigned for their support.’ This 
comes easily within the compass of human effort. The remis- 
sion of inordinate and unjust taxation, the more equitable 
laying on of such imposts as remain, the opening out of trade, 
and the locating the people, by means of cottage allotments, 
upon the soil, would go far to bring about this desirable result. 
It ought, however, in the meantime, to be recollected, that every 
year’s delay in this vital matter is an increase of the difficulty ; 
and that, of all changes, that change is the worst which, being 
good and politic in itself, is made too late. We pass, for the 
present, Mr. Thornton’s ‘ remedies,’ of denial of relief, denial 
of marriage, and education. They are the progeny of the erro- 
neous school of Malthus, and as such must be dealt with. In 
order to show, however, what havoc these shocking doctrines 
may make, even with humane and candid minds, we quote one 
sentence more of Mr. Thornton as to emigration. On this topic 
he says—‘ In order to diminish the number of labourers in a 
‘country, if such desperate measures be rejected as the child- 
‘eating scheme of Dean Swift, and the ‘painless extinction’ of 
‘infants, spoken of in ‘ grim earnest’ by Mr. Carlyle, emigra- 
‘tion is the only expedient that can be recommended.’ Can it 
be possible that this author really mistakes Dean Swift’s bitterly 
ironical proposal as to ‘the children of the poor in Ireland’ for 
sober earnest? As to the ‘ painless-extinction’ scheme of 
‘Marcus, we blush for human nature when we express our 
belief that ¢¢ was really written in seriousness, but that there is 
only one man in England capable of writing such a work—that 
man being ‘ Marcus’ himself. Enough, however, of this dis- 
gusting matter. 

The foregoing may, perhaps, help the reader to a faint out- 
line—for it can be no more—of the substance of this work. It 
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will be seen that in the earlier portions of the book, which are 
thus far valuable, Mr. Thornton has brought together statistical 
details of the most interesting nature, accompanied, for the most 
part, by admissions, which are of more importance even than 
the details themselves. We learn that the state of England, up 
to the eighteenth century or thereabouts, was the reverse of its 
present state. That prior to the ravages of the Reformation 
(which even the cause cannot sanctify), wealth and comfort, 
unprecedented and unexampled, were diffused over all England. 
That such was the prevalence of luxury, that by the consent of 
a majority of the nation, who were then fully represented in 
Parliament, statute after statute was passed, through various 
successive reigns, in order to keep down the exorbitant wages 
demanded and paid, and the consequent growth of luxury in 
diet and dress, which overspread, at that period, this too happy 
realm. All this we have proved, as fully as anything in this 
world ever was proved, in the ample pages of Mr. Thornton. 
What are the phenomena of population which accompany this 
paradisaical state of mundane affairs? They are these. Instead 
of increasing, population is stationary, or, in truth—for such was 
the truth—retrogressive. Want is unknown. The very name 
of ‘ pauper’ has never jarred upon an English ear. The persons 
who are mentioned in the statutes of the period as ‘sturdy 
beggars’ and ‘ staffe-strikers, are young men making their way 
to the sea-ports, and the walled towns near the sea, where, in 
spite of statutes of regulation, higher wages are freely given as 
commerce expands. And, to crown the whole, whilst the entire 
kingdom presents one scene of exuberant and smiling plenty, 
so far from fearing a surplus of people, a state which had not 
then even been dreamed of, the attention of the legislature is 
attracted for many years, for more than a century, by symptoms 
of a gradual diminution of the numbers of the people. 

This condition of the English population Mr. Thornton con- 
siders to have continued, without being deeply impaired, until 
the period of the revolution of 1688. He asserts, indeed, the 
unjustifiable, and, as far as the poor were concerned, illegal 
spoliations of the Reformation, to have first caused distress in 
the country ; but he evidently is aware that, up to the end of 
the dynasty of the Stuarts, the population of England, in spite 
of the confusion of the rebellion under the Long Parliament, was 
still moderate, and its comfort and well-being not deeply 
trenched upon. The eighteenth century changed all this. From 
and after that fatal era, the population of England has grown 
with a morbid and continually accelerating velocity. This 
material fact we learn from Mr. Thornton. Our account of the 
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causes is different somewhat; but as to the truth of the general 
statement we have nothing to object. 

The comparative condition, at this moment, of Scotland and 
Ireland, and of various foreign realms, as compared with that 
of England, forms, of course, an interesting portion of this trea- 
tise. As to the state of the Highlands of Scotland and that of 
Ireland, and as to the treatment by the cruel and heartless 
owners of the soil of the unfortunate people then subjected to their 
almost unrestrained sway, Mr. Thornton’s accounts are really 
heartrending, and are given with a feeling, and uncontrollable 


expression of that feeling, honourable at once to his head and 


to his heart. We shall shortly have to quote some small por- 
tion of his revelations as to the condition of the unfortunate 
Irish peasantry. In the meantime, we recommend this portion 
of the book to our readers. These sad truths cannot be too 
widely spread, or too often repeated. With regard to the 
present comparative state of various continental nations, the 
author is equally candid, equally veracious, and equally explicit. 
He asserts, and does not omit to give his authorities for assert- 
ing, the superior comforts enjoyed by all classes, but especially 
by the labouring classes of Holland, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Esthonia, Swisserland, Denmark, Norway, Poland, and some of 
the Italian states. To this list he might have added Spain and 
Sweden. In all these states the diet enjoyed by those who toil 
is decidedly superior to that now, alas! allotted to the working 
millions of Great Britain and Ireland; and in none of these 
countries is population in excess. The Neapolitan territories 
seem to exhibit the saddest continental example of squalor, de- 
gradation, low diet, and wretchedness ; and what is the result? 
We give it in our author’s own words. ‘As for the continental 
‘portion of the Neapolitan kingdom, Ireland itself is scarcely 
‘more decidedly over-peopled!’ The fertile island of Sicily 
seems to be more happily situated, and more moderately stocked 
with inhabitants. This condition of the Neapolitan people Mr. 
Thornton attributes, with perfect justice, to the exactions of the 
feudal landlords and the weakness in all ages of the govern- 
ment, which seems never to have had the power to protect its 
people. This territory seems truly to be the counterpart of our 
own unhappy Ireland. Mr. Thornton justly laughs at the 
childish notion of the ‘climate’ of Naples being peculiarly 
favourable to indolence and want: ‘ but having been for ages 
‘ (he says) in a position in which it was impossible for them to 
‘procure more than a bare subsistence, they have ceased to 
‘aim at an impossibility, and have recklessly bred up to the 
‘utmost limit which the means of subsistence would permit. 
k2 
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‘ They are wretched now, because wretchedness, during many 
‘generations, has been the portion of their forefathers.’ It 
would be easy to adduce more examples, says Mr. Thornton, in 
conclusion, of this sure and undeviating tendency in poor com- 
munities to accelerated increase ; but ‘ enough,’ he adds, ‘ has 
‘been said to show that misery is the great promoter of over-popu- 
‘lation;’ an aphorism, to the truth of which we cordially 
subscribe. 

Such and so valuable are the statistical details of this volume, 
as they regard the grand truth of the real cause of over-fecundity 
in a people. To their general accuracy we bear willing and 
most cheerful testimony. There occur, however, one or two 
errors in these voluminous details, as to which we deem it ad- 
visable to offer a few remarks. In his interesting detail of the 
progress of the English ‘common people’ from their unex- 
ampled height of prosperity, ease, and happiness, under the 
Plantagenets, to their present melancholy position, Mr. Thorn- 
ton seems to attribute the first step clearly downwards to the 
tendency for pasturage rather than tillage, which, no doubt, 
began to be very apparent under the regime of the first Tudors. 
In this we hold him to be in error. The existing prosperity 
‘itself was the cause of this phenomenon. It seems undeniable 
that during the whole reign of Henry the Seventh, and (as Sir 
Frederic Morton Eden asserts) for many years after, the people 
of England were in a state of visible decrease. The growing 
difficulty of obtaining persons to labour at tillage was therefore 
the first cause of that tendency to feeding cattle which unde- 
niably existed about that period. But another cause soon after 
intervened. During the reign of Henry the Eighth occurred 
that grand depreciation of the value of money, which necessa- 
rily arose out of the discovery of the gold and silver mines of 
Mexico and Peru. This change deranged all the existing 
money relations of the different grades of society. Land was 
then let on long leases, for lives, or long terms of years. Sud- 
denly, landlords, owing to the immense advance in the prices of 
all commodities without exception, felt themselves unable to 
live as heretofore ; and hence, as the leases of their farms fell 
in, they were fain to take them into their own hands, and by 
turning graziers on their own estates, as the easiest occupation, 
to meet the rise in butcher’s meat, which accompanied that of 
grain, and all other sorts of food. This process is amusingly 
detailed in the form of a pleasant dialogue between an esquire, 
a farmer, a merchant, and one or two other personages, pub- 
lished in Queen Elizabeth’s time. The cause of the prevalent 
“dearness’ was not then at all understood; but the effects of it 
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were faithfully portrayed in this little brochure. That the 
unjust deprival of the poor of their share in the abbey-lands 
and the tithes after the Reformation was a cause of the pauperism 
that then began to appear, we agree with this author in assert- 
ing; but we also agree with him that, up to the end of the 
reign of the unfortunate zealot James the Second, no deep 
inroad upon the general happiness of the English people had 
been effected. Up to the year 1700, we are no believers in 
any asserted material increase of our population; and therefore 
need not, as Mr. Thornton inconsistently does, resort to any 
supposed ‘ profusion’ of poor’s-rates to account for such increase 
as might exist. After the ill-starred revolution of 1688, which, 
beneficial as it no doubt was with regard to religious liberty, 

roved, in its consequences, the bane of the prosperity of 
English labour, there is no need of prolonged search to find 
ample causes for the gradual and sad decadence to which Mr. 
Thornton bears testimony, though he seems to overlook some 
of its main causes. With the reign of Queen Anne probably 
commenced the first morbid growth of an English pauper popu- 
lation. This period is a recent one in the history of nations; 
but we have the evidence of ‘ Mrs. Calderwood, of Calderwood, 
that down to a recent period, comparatively, the population of 
England was thin as compared to that of Scotland, and their 
lives comparatively easy. This shrewd lady, on entering Eng- 
land, was at once struck with the want of people, and with what 
she deemed their indolent, luxurious lives; and she inveighs 
bitterly, in her diary or journal, against the ‘lazy hizzies’ who 
stayed at home, whilst their husbands were a-field, intent only 
on decorating themselves and their well-fed children! Alas, 
the system of mortgaging posterity ! for the wars of their prede- 
cessors had now just commenced, and as it went on, the comforts 
of the people gradually disappeared under the pressure of taxes 
ever accumulating, and the revolutions of paper currency then 
beginning in its effects to be felt. Up to this time, the labourers 
of England, having families, enjoyed the ‘township common 
lands, and owned the cottages in which they lived. These, in 
process of time, the now more needy and grasping landlords 


- Swept away. The common lands were ‘ enclosed, the cottages 


alienated, and the unmarried labourers turned out of farm- 
houses, which Mr. Thornton rightly describes as schools at 
once of morality, thrift, and agricultural skill. There needs 
little more to account for all that we now behold, and now are 
beginning to deplore. 

We now turn from the pleasing to the unpleasing portion 
of Mr. Thornton’s Treatise. His mind, naturally candid and in- 
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genuous, has been unable to resist the evidence which, with 
pains so much and so laudable, he has got together. He is too 
honest not to admit phenomena which he palpably sees ; and 
hence he has not hesitated to put it down as a politico-economi- 
cal aphorism that poverty is the great teeming and nursing 
mother of population; that wheresoever we find numbers 
rapidly growing, we may be sure to put our finger on destitu- 
tion; and that wheresoever the people are thinly scattered, 
there wealth, fatness, and good-living are sure to abound. This 
is, to be sure, directly in the teeth of the Malthusian theory. 
Malthus makes population in its pace depend upon a plenty of 
food. Where plenty is, there, according to the humane clerical 
economist, ought population to march fastest and quickest. 
Where poverty is, it ought, according to the same theory, to be 
check-mated. Mr. Thornton, however, finds that the exact 
reverse of this is really and truly the case ; and being, for some 
reason or other, not willing to give up Malthus, he has endea- 
voured, by an improvement of his own upon the doctrine of his 
master, to evade the force of these facts, and as truth will not 
bend to help the theory, to bend the theory in order to bring it 
into apparent accordance with the truth. This notable feat 
Mr. Thornton has performed (as he thinks) by ‘ metaphysical 
aid.’ He has theorized upon the human mind, and invented a 
new hypothesis of ‘ motive, which though not by any means in 
unison with the views or anticipations of the inventor of the 
Malthusian theory, may yet, he seems to hope, serve to help 
the theory and its author out of a difficulty uncontemplated until 
now. The evasion is plainly this:—Mr. Thornton asserts that 
the possession of means to maintain a wife and family really 
act as a dissuasive from marriage; and that the aversion to 
matrimony is in the ratio of the exuberance of the means! Whilst, 
on the other hand, he maintains that the absence of all visible 
chance of supporting a progeny acts as a persuasive to marriage ; 
and that the matrimonial propensity is in the ratio of the in- 
tensity of the destitution! Hence (argues our author) poverty 
and numbers always go hand in hand; whilst plenty of wealth 
and lack of heirs always accompany each other; because, re- 
peats Mr. Thornton, very rich people are so inveterately 
eautious, that they either marry too late, or not at all! In this 
way he accounts for that ‘decay of the people, which so 
alarmed the legislature, about and long after the year 1480. 
They had not, of course, either heard of the Rev. Mr. Malthus 
or his theory ; but they were, notwithstanding, as Mr. Thorn- 
ton opines, most exemplary Malthusians; and hence the alarm- 
ing paucity of numbers which marks the ‘period. Their riches 
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our author holds to be the sole cause of this. Working men, 
who could ‘ strut about on Sundays and Saints’-days,’ of which 
last there were many—not a week without—‘ in silk velvets, 
(‘cotton’ there was not,) and girdles embroidered with silver, 
were too wary to take matrimonial baits, until the time for doing 
mischief was passed. This exemplary state of society, our 
author holds was first altered for worse by the Reformation, 
which by causing poverty somewhat, introduced a little of that 
‘ recklessness’ so prevalent, Mr. Thornton grieves to think, in 
England, and especially in Ireland at this moment. By virtue 
of these metaphysics our author accounts for all his phenomena. 
The nobility of all countries he holds are absolutely scared out 
of matrimony by their wealth; and they accordingly decay and 
die out. The gentry are little better; and were it not for the 
‘have-nothings’ of society, who are ‘ reckless, society would 
seem to be in danger of extinction by the laudable over-caution 
of the possessors of wealth, who invariably prefer ease to 
progeny. 

Now of this mode of accounting for that which cannot be 
denied, we must observe jirst, that it includes a direct contra- 
diction of the principles laid down by Malthus; and second, 
that it is contrary to the facts. For these two assertions we 
shall adduce proofs ; although our space prevents our going at 
much length into this subject. What was the great principle 
of Malthus? We shall take Mr. Thornton’s own statement of 
it, as given at page 270 of his Treatise, and then inquire how 
far that statement agrees with his own doctrines as to marriage 
as expressed in other passages of his book. ‘ Malthus asserts,’ 
says Mr. Thornton, ‘that people ought not to marry until they 
‘ are able to maintain the children they are likely to have. This 
‘is the great maxim which he labours to establish ; the end to 
‘ which all his reasonings point ; the sole practical deduction to 
‘ be drawn from his doctrines. Do his opponents maintain the 
‘ contrary ?? Now, what his ‘ opponents maintain’ we need not 
here say, but we affirm that Mr. Thornton himself maintains 
the contrary. It is undeniable, according to his own state- 
ments, that the bulk of the English population before the 
dynasty of the Tudors, the working men who ‘strutted in silk- 
velvets and silver-embroidered girdles, were well ‘able to 
maintain any children they were likely to have,’ and yet upon 
their not marrying at all, or not until very late in life, this 
author places the continuance of the happiness which then 
blessed the land. Had they married freely and in youth, as 
nature bids, they would (he infers) have had large families. 
This would (if we admit the consequence) as another con- 
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sequence, have subdivided the wealth; and with this sub- 
division, according to the improved theory, would have come in 
a certain quantum of ‘recklessness,’ which in its effects was sure 
to lead to earlier marriages, more progeny and more reckless- 
ness, until ‘ surplus-population’ should step in and shut up all! 
This is Mr. Thornton’s account of the actual progress of events: 
but this is at utter variance with the principle of Malthus, as 
stated above. Are persons ‘able to maintain their probable 
children, to marry when they please, or not? ‘Yes,’ says Mr. 
Malthus. ‘No,’ says Mr. Thornton. ‘ They did so,’ says he, 
‘after the Reformation, but not before. Mark the events. 
‘ Before the Reformation, numbers did not increase, but riches 
“did. After it, riches went on decreasing, and poverty and 
** recklessness’ growing; and see the end of it in England! 
Thus then the improved Malthusian principle is, that rich or 
poor, people shall not marry, until marriage is next door to a 
nullity. ‘ Get you gone, you silly old fools, and do your worst [ 
said Dean Swift to an aged couple, who solicited his aid to tie 
the matrimonial noose, after ‘a long, reluctant, amorous delay.’ 
The Dean’s jest is, however, Mr. Thornton’s earnest. He is 
for putting off marriage until near the grand climacteric !—for 
insisting that the tree shall neither blossom nor fruit until its 
root has touched the cold clay, and it is within three years of 
its death. Under the new regime of Mr. Thornton, the 
* votaries of Hymen’ would be a tottering crowd of middle-aged 
valetudinarian maids and bachelors, who, to ordinary vision, 
might be supposed to have mistaken his temple for that of 
Esculapius, and to be in search of a doctor rather than a priest ! 
To such monstrous absurdities will preconceived notions and 
dogmas drive sensible men; and so infirm is the human mind, 
when once attacked by the enfeebling poison of bigotry or 
prejudice! On the utter incompatibility of this strange notion 
with all our conclusions as to the wisdom and benevolence of 
an omniscient and all-benevolent Creator, we shall not offer 
_one word of argument, nor even remark. It seems to us im- 
possible even to state the question without provoking a sense 
of the ludicrous ; a feeling which, in our opinion, ought never to 
be suffered to accompany any consideration, however brief or 
slight, of the courses of a Divine Providence. 

That Mr. Thornton’s assertion, of a denial or delay of mar- 
riage being the cause of these phenomena, which he has so 
amply described, is utterly at variance with facts, we cannot 
entertain a moment’s doubt. The average marrying age of 
the English nobility and gentry of the present day may be 
ascertained by a reference to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
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Such reference, if correctly made, will, we have reason to 
believe, settle the average age of our wealthiest land-proprietors, 
at the time of their marriage, at some period between twenty- 
eight and thirty. If, to this fact, we add the consideration that 
men of this rank almost invariably marry females who are their 
juniors, to attribute the well-known decay of aristocracies to 

te marriage seems sufficiently absurd. We have stated, and 
we are confident have truly stated, the average marrying age of 
the higher ranks of this day at ‘ from twenty-eight to thirty, at 
most. There is, however, every reason to believe that at the 
period referred to by Mr. Thornton—say a.p. 1300 to a.p. 1500 
—the practice was to marry much earlier. It was then an usage, 
with both high and middle ranks of society, to betroth young 
persons to each other at an early age; and this custom gene- 
rally led (for obvious reasons,) to the completion and consum- 
mation of the marital contract at the earliest convenient time 
after the period of puberty. A slight glance at history furnishes 
evidence of this as far as the practice of eminent personages is 
concerned. Prince Arthur, the eldest son of Henry VII., was 
married to Catharine of Arragon at the age of sixteen. His 
brother Henry, afterwards Henry VIII., married his brother’s 
widow at about the same age. Shakespeare was married at 
eighteen. The negotiations for the marriage of Prince Henry, 
son of James I., were in progress when he died at the age of 
nineteen. Charles I. was (after long delay about his Spanish 
match,) wedded to his queen, Henrietta, being then only 
twenty-four. Cromwell married Miss Bouchier at the age of 
twenty-one. It is needless to multiply examples. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that, three or four centuries ago, when 
both wealth and morality were more diffused than in more 


_modern times, the usage of an earlier matrimony prevailed. 


But were this not so, there is every reason to suppose that such 
has been the precautionary design of Divine Providence, these 
delayed marriages would have been followed by a more rapid 
fecundity. Unless we are to set at nought that table constructed 
by Dr. Granville and Mr. Finlayson, showing that in the ratio 
of the delay of marriage, fruitfulness is (unless the period of 
possibility be passed) augmented in rapidity, we must believe 
this. Corroborative evidence, however, of the important fact, 
that a general delay of marriage is of no avail to delay the 
march of increase of progeny, where low diet and extreme 
poverty supervene, is not wanting. Mr. Thornton, in the 
course of his statistical remarks on the population of different 
countries, generally and rightly adverts to Ireland, as unques- 
tionably the poorest and most populous region in Europe. He 
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indeed, in one place, seems to think that the last census has 

placed the population of England, taking the numbers to the 

square mile, upon a par in density with that of the sister king- 

dom. This, however, we take to be, in part, an illusory caleu- 

lation. The difference in Irish increase for the last ten years, 

apparent upon the record, is probably caused by increased in- 

flux into Great Britain, brought about by the cheapness of steam- 

navigation. If we add to the Irish census the native-born Irish 

located in Great Britain, we believe ‘ poor Ireland’ will still 

bear the melancholy palm of populousness, joined to extremity 

of poverty. Of the extremity of that poverty few readers will 
now be inclined to doubt; but one portion of Mr. Thornton’s 
statement of the sufferings of these poor people is so appalling 
and so extraordinary, that we deem it best to give it in his own 
words. ‘ In summer, when dearth both of employment and of 
‘ provisions is always greatest, men may be seen lying in the 
‘ ditches with weakness; and I have seen them, said one of the 
‘ witnesses examined by the Poor Inquiry Commissioners, 
‘ working on the bog, when they could not throw the third sod 
‘ from mere hunger and weakness!’ Such is the picture—a true 
one past all doubt—given by this author of the dreadful state of 
the unfortunate Irish people. That the Irish population is the 
most dense in Europe there can, we think, be as little doubt; 
yet this dense population has actually progressed and is, at 
this moment, beyond all question, rapidly augmenting, in spite 
of a delay of marriage, which, when compared with the results 
in England and Scotland, Mr. Thornton himself will allow to 
be as exemplary as it is unexpected and extraordinary. It 
appears from the details of the Irish census of 1841, that, 
taking males of all ages from that of seventeen to forty-six years, 
out of the number of -1,643,704 only 690,086 turned out to be 
married; and that, further, taking all ages from seventeen to 
twenty-six years, out of the total number of 689,829 young per- 
sons, only 56,071 turned out to be married. That this result 
puts Irish prudence in a light somewhat new to those who are 
not intimately acquainted with the country and the habits of its 
people, is quite certain, but not more certain than it is decisive 
of the question at issue—the possibility of staying the progress 
of a squalid and starving population by a diminution of mar- 
riage. We need hardly observe that the assumption of those 
who argue, as this author does, that ‘ unmarried persons’ have 
nothing to do with ‘adding’ to the ‘ numbers of a people’ is ques- 
tionable in the extreme, if that be not too soft a term. As to 
this matter, we would refer the curious, and Mr. Thornton along 
with them, to the statistics of the city of Paris, as calculated to 
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throw some light upon the question, and to prove that ‘ celibacy’ 
and ‘moral restraint’ are not precisely, and in all places, 
synonymous terms. Enough, however, of this matter. 

The exigencies of our space now call upon us to conclude ; 
but we cannot do so without hazarding a few brief remarks on 
Mr. Thornton’s estimate of the existing Poor Law. Some of 
his reasoning on this vital topic appear to us to be so incon- 
sistent with his own principles, and so opposed to the founda- 
tions of all religion as well as of all civil law, that we cannot 
suffer them to pass unreproved. Taking his own expressions 
as our warrant, we affirm the principle of the existing Poor 
Law to be, in essence, a denial of relief. This denial is, so 
far, not total and not complete. It is a modified denial. It 
is a denial out of a workhouse; or rather everywhere and 
universally, save in a workhouse. But this modified denial is 
only a partial carrying out of an avowed principle that a total 
denial is advisable and just ; advisable in policy ; allowable in 
a Christian realm ; just in the view of civil law. That this was 
held out and avowed by its warmest advocates is undeniable, 
however sad and melancholy the reflection. Lord Brougham, 
in the House of Lords, distinctly alluded to himself as ready to 
defend the Malthusian principle of the political evil of all 
active charity, ‘to the uttermost.’ Upon the outrage upon all 
Christian conviction which such language implies we shall not 
dwell. There is no need. That which is self-evident lacks 
no proof. But upon the legal monstrosity of such assertions 
we must say a little: taking our text from Mr. Thornton. ‘If 
‘aman be willing to work (he says), it is not his fault that he 
‘ cannot find employment. Certainly not. But although not his 
‘ fault, it is his misfortune ; and upon whom, but himself, should 
‘his misfortunes fall ? This is the argument of Mr. Thornton ; 
and if there were no such thing as ‘ society’ or ‘ government, 
there might be room for such a question. This author seems 
totally to forget that society has received benefits immense from 
this man, for which it is Ais debtor ; the hour of his need being 
the hour for re-payment. Such debt is the bond of his allegiance. 
This man has for years paid ‘taxes’ upon all he eat, drunk, 
wore, or used. This man has devoted time immense to ‘ social 
duties, demanded at his hands, and is still liable to do so. He 
has been a constable, a juryman, a witness, a churchwarden, 
an overseer, a payer of rates to other poor men from his own 
earnings. He has, perhaps, in his time, been drawn for the 
militia, and served in person, or by deputy; he has helped to 
make county roads and bridges ; he has paid tolls; he has paid 
market dues; he has paved, lighted, and watched, his share ; 
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and yet (says Mr. Thornton) all this is to be forgotten, and he 

is to be coolly asked ‘ who is to bear his misfortunes but him- 

self?’ If this inconsistency be monstrous, the inconsistence of 

all this with Mr. Thornton’s avowed opinions is not much less. 

He has proved, to demonstration, that distress and population 

AUGMENT EACH OTHER. This he has proved, as clearly as any- 

thing in this world was ever proved. The proximate cause, he 

says, is the ‘recklessness’ induced by distress; and yet he ad- 

vocates a law, the avowed intention of which is to cure reckless- 

ness by the infliction of distress. The old law set the pauper 
to work, if able, and helped and comforted his family. The 

new law strips the whole, and consigns them either to extreme 

destitution, or to the misery of a prison, under another name, 
professedly so managed as to be an instrument of some suffer- 
ing, more or less, to all its inmates. Our author has proved, 
in the early chapters of his work, that ease and wealth are (as 
he thinks) the only cure for recklessness and over-peopling ; 
and yet he, at the end of it, steps entirely out of his way to ad- 
vocate a code, the immediate effect of which is, and must be, 
and is intended to be, to add to the existing privations of the 
poorer classes ; to make heavier draughts upon social and indi- 
vidual charity independently of law; to make the poor poorer, 
and the rich richer; and all this to cure that very want of pru- 
dence, for which he has already stated general ease and com- 
fortable living to be the sole remedy! Can inconsistency go 
beyond this? If it can, the guo modo is, we must own, to us 
inconceivable. 

We now hasten to quit Mr. Thornton and his work, and we 
do so, we assure him, in perfect good feeling and good humour. 
As regards its statistical details this treatise is valuable, and its 
publication cannot fail to be a public benefit. That it also 
embodies some very gross and palpable fallacies we think we 
have sufficiently shown; but these do not destroy the value of 
the work, though they in some degree detract from it. Upon 
these portions of the book we are not inclined to put any weight 
of any kind. Mr. Thornton’s evasions of the natural and logical 
bearing of his own facts are not likely, we think, to exert the 
slightest influence upon any great number of readers. In truth, 
the earlier portion of the book contains materials amply suffi- 
cient for the refutation and dispersion of such sophistries as 
are scattered over its pages. It is impossible that any calm 
and candid mind should rise from a perusal of the whole, uncon- 
vinced of the grand truth that population is in an inverse ratio 
with the quantity and quality of the food and general comforts 
of a people. Mr. Thornton shows us that diffused wealth, a 
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rich and solid manner of living, and an ease, bordering upon 
luxuriousness, are everywhere accompanied by moderate num- 
bers, and a population altogether or nearly stationary. Whilst, 
on the other hand, he exhibits to us evidence equally full and 
unequivocal, that destitution, general poverty, and starvation 
in a nation, are ever the heralds and companions of an over- 
whelming population, equally terrible to those who govern, as 
to those who are governed. This is the grand impression 
which this work must produce upon nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand readers; and this we take to be, 
practically and virtually, an abandonment of the assumptions 
upon which the whole doctrine of Malthus rests, and conse- 
quently, another mortal blow at the continuance of that doc- 
trine, as ‘ part and parcel’ of the science of political economy. 
Against an array of statistical truths such as this volume pre- 
sents, and against the plain and practical deductions from these 
verities, no metaphysical dogmas, or quibbles, or subtleties, can 
possibly avail. We are pretty well convinced that this is the 
last treatise likely to be written ostensibly in defence of these 
now generally obnoxious tenets once so unfortunately preva- 
lent. Our old ‘ quarterly’ mentor, and our no less lordly gentle- 
man who coats himself in blue and buff, have done long service 
on this sorry theme, and must now cast about for something 
better wherewith to replace it. This is evidently the impression of 
the author before us, who seems, if we rightly construe some of 
his own expressions, to write, as it were, as a sort of ‘forlorn 
hope,’ or ‘ultimus Romanorum,’ of a once redoubtable phalanx. 
In this his impression, we trust and believe Mr. Thornton will 
prove correct ; and with this sentiment we take our leave of 
him. In doing so we may, perhaps, be permitted to congratu- 
late our readers, not on the apparent state of public opinion, 
but on the evident tendency of the impressions of our rulers as 
to this vital matter. It is now clear enough that there can be 
no minister of these realms who is not awake to the urgent 
necessity of cheapness and abundance of all the necessaries of 
life. That this is the only way to secure a manageable popula- 
tion, seems now to be sufficiently clear to those to whom the 
destinies of this country are providentially committed. The 
repeal of all duties on provisions which are of any consequence, 
is a beginning as cheering as it is excellent. We use the term 
‘beginning, because we have already expressed an opinion, 
that even a full repeal of the grain and provision laws, though 
it may do much, cannot do all. We hold it to be the first noble 
step of a great series: no more. To allow its blessings to be 
fully felt, other measures will, no doubt, in the ripeness of time, 
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be found necessary. The relief of labour from that portion of 
our imposts which is improperly laid upon it, and its imposition 
upon that property which is alone justly liable to its weight, we 
only contemplate as a necessary sequence, or corollary, to that 
which is already effected. By such means the evils that, at 
present, are sapping the once general happiness of England are 
solely to be stayed; but by such means they are surely to be 
stayed; and this famous realm, instead of being the threatened 
‘lazar-house’ of a starving, unmanageable, and teeming popu- 
lation of paupers, to be made to present once more to the eyes 
of the world, the beautiful spectacle of a free, a loyal, a rich, 
an industrious, a moral, a religious, and, therefore, a happy 
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Ir is impossible to have read the history of Spain—still more 
impossible to have travelled through that interesting country— 
without feeling the most painful and mournful emotions: and if 
such feelings pervade the mind of the intelligent stranger, no 
matter what his colour or clime, they take a still deeper root in 
the breast of an Englishman. When John, escaping from the 
chocolate-coloured atmosphere in which he is forced to dwell, 
and emerging out of the smoke and soot of London, first 
beholds the cloudless clime and sunny sky of Spain, he is lost 
in a feeling of admiration. And this feeling is enhanced 
a hundredfold, when, entering further into the country, he 
beholds a soil impatient of production, and teeming with fertility. 
In Spain he sees spread out before his wondering eyes—fruits 
full of savour and succulence—the grape, the orange, the lime, 
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the pomegranate, the pine, the fig, the date, the melon, and hills 
clad with clusters, whose expressed juice furnishes some of the 
finest vintages in the world. In Spain he beholds, for the first 
time, the olive and the palm, and the sugar-cane, cochineal, cotton, 
tobacco and rice growing in the open air. He beholds on every 
side of him an energetic, a sober, and a laborious people,—a 
people-despising danger and enamoured of enterprise ; a people 
heretofore great in arts, in science, in literature, and in arms; 
great in commerce and great in navigation, yet who, despite this 
pristine renown, are, notwithstanding the greatest natural 
advantages, fallen from their high estate, and reduced almost to 
the lowest rank among the nations of the earth. 

In revolving these facts in his mind, the first feeling of an 
Englishman is sad and regretful, and he makes an inward 
resolve to penetrate, if he can, into the causes of a ‘ decline and 
fall at once so fatal and so remarkable. But in order to do so, 
he must read, and mark, and digest, as well as travel; and this 
was heretofore not merely a work of time and labour, and of great 
pecuniary outlay, but often not unattended with personal 
danger. Previous to and subsequent to the French expedition 
of 1823, robberies were by no means infrequent, and from 1832 
to 1840, the rise and progress of a civil war of unexampled 
duration and intensity, rendered journeying in Spain anything 
rather than a pleasant relaxation. From 1840 to the present 
time, the dangers and perils of a journey have no doubt greatly 
diminished ; but still the evil name of Spain sticks fast to that 
ill-fated country, and few and far between are the Englishmen 
who have ventured into the Iberian peninsula. Some dozens 
of the English officers quartered in Gibraltar, will always, of 
course, make an excursion to Granada by Ronda, or to Malaga, 
Cadiz, or Seville by a steamer; but these are only flying visits, 
performed within a week, and seldom extending beyond a 
fortnight. Hundreds and thousands of Englishmen and women 
hurry year after year over the Alps into Italy, yet the jour- 
neyings into Spain may be counted by fives and tens, and not 
by hundreds or thousands. Still, with the exception of Italy, 
there is no country in Europe so worthy ofa visit as Spain. A 
sense of insecurity and of personal risk have hitherto, however, 
operated to prevent the migration of wealthy and instructed 
English, who would not be deterred by distance, by expense, 
by imperfect communications between place and place, or per- 
haps even by the many discomforts incident to every Spanish 
journey. Steam and railroads are, however, in course of 
effecting wonders. A journey may be now made from Havre 
to Morlaix, and from Morlaix to Bordeaux by steam; by rail 
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from Paris to Orleans ; and again by steam on the Rhone, down 
to Avignon, so that Bordeaux and Marseilles, advanced marches 
on the route to Spain, are several days nearer to the English 
traveller than they used to be twenty years ago. But, inde- 
pendently of these routes, there is the rail from Paris to 
Bayonne in a state of forward progress; and the rail from 
London to Southampton, and the Peninsular Steam Navigation 
Company’s boats to Corunna, Vigo, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, in 
actual operation. All these appliances and means to boot, will, 
however, prove unavailing, so long as a sense of danger lurks 
in the mind of the traveller, or so long as it is more fashionable 
to visit the spas of Germany than the sierras of Spain; or so 
long as no fashionable tourist writer shall be found inducing 
our wanderers, scorning the delights of Italy, the tranquil 
pleasures of Carlsbad and Langen Swalbach, to penetrate into 
the hills and cleave unto the valleys of romantic Spain. 

Such a tourist, in reference to the Peninsula, has been long 
sought for, but only recently found. What Sir Francis Bond 
Head and Mr. Russell accomplished for Germany, Mr. 
Richard Ford will, no doubt, in the ripeness of time, accomplish 
for Spain. The ‘ Hand-Book’ of Spain appeared in this very 
month of August in the last year, and before the Christmas 
Holidays had attained an unusual and deserved popularity. 
Few, indeed, there were, who had travelled over the ground 
trodden by Mr. Ford ; fewer, still, were competent to pronounce 
an opinion on a tithe of the topics handled by him; yet all well- 
educated persons were in a position to acknowledge his research 
and scholarship, the quaintness and homely vigour of his style, and 
his amusing and forceful illustrations. To us, who have followed 
his footsteps, and tracked them many a time and oft, it was well 
known that he had spent many years of his active and mature 
life in Spain,—that he had lived more than three years within 
the precincts of the wonderful Alhambra,—that to an intimate 
acquaintance with the learned languages, he joined a familiarity 
with the language, the literature, and the history, of the Penin- 
sula. In addition to these advantages, he possesses a taste for, 
and a knowledge of, the fine arts, and loves a roaming and 
adventurous life. There is not a kingdom, nora province, nor 
a town of Spain of any note, we believe, that he has not visited ; 
and when we tell our readers, that four years of his life were 
wholly passed in travelling over the length and breadth of the 
Peninsula, his opportunities for observation will be at once wil- 
lingly conceded. But with all these opportunities, with all his 
attainments, natural and acquired, Mr. Ford is a man of strong 
prejudices, social, literary, and political. He is always and on 
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every occasion a Tory of the old Liverpool, Eldon, and Perceval 
school, and never ceases to exhibit a pitiful, man worship of 
the individual whom he calls, par excellence, ‘the Duke.’ All 
that the Duke did in Spain was right, and here Mr. Ford is not 
far from right; but, not content with confining his idol’s per- 
fect and absolute wisdom to the Peninsula, Mr. Ford will have 
it, that in all times and in all seasons, his hero was ‘ a hero to 
his valet de chambre ; and here Mr. Ford is palpably wrong. 
Mr. Ford is that manner of blind, bigotted worshipper, who 
will shut his eyes to the affair of East Retford—to the speech 
about public meetings being farces—and to the declaration, 
that the rotten-borough unreformed constitution was the most 
—_ instrument which the wit or wisdom of man ever 
evised for the government of England. Far are we from 
saying, that the Duke of Wellington is not one of the greatest 
generals—one of the shrewdest, most plain-purposed and most 
plain-spoken men that our country has produced; but to exalt him 
into a great statesman and a great teacher, is a task beyond the 
power of any man, and we do not look into a travelling Hand- 
Book to find new and erroneous views of a public man’s life 
pompously enunciated. If these volumes contained but a 
casual reference to the great general’s achievements in the par- 
ticular localities of which Mr. Ford speaks, we should by no 
means complain; but in season and out of season, the say- 
ings, the doings, and the dispatches, of the safe, shrewd, 
sagacious, and victorious general, are pompously paraded. This 
increases the bulk without adding to the value of the Hand- 
Book. There is also another fault into which Mr. Ford is 
prone to fall. He is desirous, from the recesses of his well- 
filled mind, to pour out all that ever has and all that can be said 
on each particular place; and accordingly we have Ptolemy 
and Polybius, Pomponius Mela and Lucan, Thucydides and 
schylus, Livy and Columella, Ducange and St. Chrysostom, 
with a host of Arabic and medieval authorities, prodigally 
supplied: but these helps are, to the majority of readers, and to 
almost all travellers, a very great hindrance. The great desi- 
derata in a hand-book are, closeness, compactness, and actuality ; 
and the display, or even the reality, of erudition is to be avoided. 
In a history, the exhibition of such lore is not only pardonable, 
but necessary; and, sooth to say, Mr. Ford’s Hand-Book much 
more resembles a history than a travelling manual. Indeed, 
we believe it is now pretty well known, that for a book of his- 
torical travels it was originally intended, and that it was to have 
extended to four volumes; but yielding to the suggestion of 
his publisher, by the aid of small type and double columns, the 
four volumes have been given in two; running, the first to 556, 
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and the second to 1064 pages. It is a formidable task, in these 
days to wade through 1620 pages of even the most light and 
agreeable matter. If all that were redundant and unnecessary, 
however, in these volumes, were lopped off, we cannot help 
thinking that the book might be reduced to 800 pages, and 
be contained within the compass of a portable volume. That 
such a scheme is in contemplation, we have heard rumoured 
in more than one quarter; that it would be an improvement, no 
one who has read the book can doubt. With Mr. Ford’s 
description of the provinces; with his preliminary remarks on 
public conveyances and steamers and skeleton tours; with his 
general views of the country and its productions; agriculture, 
commerce, mines, smuggling, religion, customs, and amuse- 
ments, we would not interfere,—least of all would we touch his 
chapters on Spanish wines, Spanish oaths, Spanish cooks, the 
Spanish language, Spanish robbers, Spanish bull-fights, &c. 
These are all rich, racy, characteristic, and in the main true ; 
but if quotation and history were more sparingly resorted to, 
and occasionally purposeless, critical, antiquarian, and archeo- 
logical disquisitions altogether expunged, the volumes would be 
disencumbered of much that is certainly not valueless, but which 
is clearly misplaced in a guide-book. 

We are very ready to allow that a greater licence was needed 
in describing Spain and Spaniards than in describing France 
and Frenchmen—Italy and Italians—countries travelled over 
and over again by all the educated—and such licence we were 
and are prepared to admit ; but Mr. Ford goes far beyond such 
limit, attempts to account for everything, not only past and 
present, but that which is still hid in the coming time. He 
has a key to decipher this Berberia Christiana—this neutral 
ground, to use his own quaint phrase, between the hat and the 
turban. And certainly one of his tests is legitimate and un- 
mistakable. The natives of Spain should, undoubtedly, be 
judged by an Oriental standard, and if so tried, much that ap- 
pears strange and repugnant to European usages becomes 
analogous. This land and people of routine and habit, are, in 
the queer and quaint language of Mr. Ford, potted ‘for anti- 
* quarians, for here, Pagan, Roman, and Eastern customs, 
‘long obsolete elsewhere, turn up at every step, in church and 
‘house, in cabinet and campaign.’ Setting out with this fixed 
idea, he explains much that would be otherwise unexplainable, 
and for the most part explains it well. But the repetitions in 
his volumes very often exceed all reasonable limit, and occa- 
sionally exhaust the patience of the most complaisant and 
courteous reader. It is true, that by repetitions alone are im- 
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pressions made and fixed, but repetitions of the self-same re- 
marks almost in every route become wearisome and unbearable. 
‘You have gone over that story ten times before, Mr. * *) we 
once heard exclaimed by a strict and somewhat peevish judge 
to a prosy counsel, ‘but as there are twelve gentlemen on the 
‘jury, I suppose you mean to repeat it to every one of them, 
‘and that we shall have it twice more before you conclude.’ Of 
common readers, Mr. Ford appears to entertain the idea which 
the prosing counsel entertained of common jurymen. It may 
be answered that a guide-book, like a jest-book, is never read 
continuously through. It may be, that it is not by the summer 
birds of passage, who flit from Gibraltar to Cadiz, and Seville, 
and so back again to Calpe ; but Mr. Ford ought to look to a 
different and a higher class of readers. 

In Mr. Ford’s general view of Spain he is accurate, succinct, 
and satisfactory. The general comprehensive term, Spain, as 
he well observes, which is convenient for geographers and 
politicians, is calculated to mislead the traveller. Nothing can 
be more vague or inaccurate than to predicate any single thing 
of Spain or Spaniards, which will be applicable to all its 
heterogeneous component parts. There is yet another striking 
peculiarity. The Peninsula was long without the advantage of 
a fixed metropolis, such as Rome, Paris, or London, which 
have been capitals from their foundation; whereas in Spain, 
Leon, Burgos, Toledo, Seville, Valladolid, have each in their 
turn been capitals and the seats of Government. Compared 
with these ancient cities, Madrid is a modern place. It pos- 
sesses no cathedral, no bishop or archbishop, and ranks only 
as a town, not as acity. And though, being the residence of 
the Court, it is the centre of the fashions, the intrigue, and the 
ambition of the kingdom, yet, unlike Paris, it exercises little or 
no influence over the realm at large. The provincials of Spain, 
with the pride, arrogance, and exclusiveness that are native to 
them, all think that Madrid is the greatest, the most civi- 
lized, or rather the only civilized, as well as the richest court 
in the world, but their warmest affections nevertheless lie in their 
native localities. Mi Paisano, my fellow countrymen, does not 
mean Spaniard, but Andalusian, Valencian, Catalonian, or 
Murcian, as the case may be. This is strictly analogous, as 
Mr. Ford remarks, to the children of Israel, the Beni of the 
Spanish moors. It is also analogous, as he adds, to the clan- 
ship of the Scotch, and as he might have added, with still 
greater force, to the local feeling of the Irish. As the true 
Iberian says, ‘ Soy hijo de Murcia, hijo de Valencia, so says also 
the Ibero Celt of Cork or Connemara— I’m a boy from Con- 
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naught, a boy from Munster,’ carrying the doctrine of tradition 
into political as well as into religious practice, in reference to 
the kingdoms of Connaught and of Munster, of which he has 
heard from his father and grandfather, and the memory of 
which kingdoms he will himself perpetuate, so far as in him lies, 
to his latest generation. 

This Espanolismo of the Spaniards and Irishism of the Irish 
produce that arrogance and vanity, that local over self-estima- 
tion, and that depreciation of foreigners, so detrimental to the 
progress and civilization of both countries. 

Mr. Ford’s passing remarks on money, passports, roads, post- 
offices, modes of travelling, preparations, and precautions, are 
all excellent. He is in error, however, when he states that the 
French, during their intrusive occupation of Spain, introduced 
the severe machinery of passports ; for if he looks at the second 
volume of Townsend’s Spain, p. 298, who made the journey in 
1786-87, twenty, or twenty-three years before the French inva- 
sion, he will find the following passage, which at once destroys 
his statement :—‘ As soon as we arrived we paid our respects 
‘to the Corregidor, and showed him our passports, in order to 
‘secure a good reception at our inn.’ There is also a curious 
passage in the Voyage d’ Espagne, p. 195, Cologne, 1667, on this 
subject, ‘Je me mis, says the author, ‘4 songer aux moyens 
‘d@avoir un passeport, etant tres bien averty de Vinsolence et 
‘de Veffronterie de ceux qui sont aux passages qu’on nomme 
‘Puertos tant pour la douaune que pour la garde.’ On the 
inns of Spain—the Fonda, the Posada, and the Venta, Mr. 
Ford thus pleasantly and profitably discourses :— 


‘The inns of Spain are divided by wags into many classes—the 
bad, the worse, and the worst. First and foremost is the ‘ Fonda,’ 
the hotel. The Fonda is tolerably furnished, in reference to the com- 
mon articles with which the sober, unindulgent natives are contented : 
the traveller, in his comparisons, must never forget Spain is not Eng- 
land, which too few can ever get out of their heads. Spain is Spain—a 
truism which cannot be too often repeated ; and in it being Spain 
consists its originality, its raciness, its novelty, its idiosyncrasy. 
Thus in Spain, and especially in the hotter provinces, it is the heat 
and not cold which is the enemy : what we call furniture—carpets, 
rugs, curtains, and so forth, would be a positive nuisance, would keep 
out the cool and harbour plagues of vermin beyond endurance. The 
walls of the apartment are usually clean, from being frequently, 
though simply, whitewashed ; the brick floors are covered in winter 
with a matting of the ‘Junio,’ or ‘esparto’ rush, and called an 
‘ estera,’ as was done in our king’s palaces, in the days of Elizabeth : 
a low iron bedstead, or wooden truckle bedstead, with coarse but 
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clean sheets and blankets, a few hard chairs, perhaps a stiff-backed, 
most uncomfortable sofa, and a table or so, complete the scanty in- 
ventory. The charges are moderate; thirty reals per head a day is 
the full price : this includes lodging, breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

The ‘ Posada’ is the genuine Spanish inn; the term is very ancient, 
and like our word inn, or the French hotel, was originally applied to 
the dwellings of the higher classes ; it then passed down to any house 
of rest or lodging, whether private or public. The ‘posada’ as a 
public inn, is, strictly speaking, bound only to furnish lodging, salt, 
and the means of cooking whatever the traveller brings with him, or 
purchases in the village ; it differs from the ‘fonda,’ where eatables 
and drinkables are provided in the house. The posada, which in 
smaller towns degenerates into a ‘venta,’ ought only to be compared 
to the ‘khans’ of the East, and never to the inns of Europe. If 
foreigners, and especially Englishmen, would bear this in mind, they 
would save themselves a great deal of time, trouble, and disappoint- 
ment, and not expose themselves by temper on the spot, or in their 
note-books. No Spaniard is ever put out, although he maddens in a 
moment at the slightest personal affront, for blood boils with fire, ‘la 
sangre hierve sin fuego.’ He takes these things coolly, which more 
phlegmatic, colder-blooded foreigners seldom do. The native, like the 
Oriental, does not expect to find anything, and accordingly is never 
surprised at only getting what he brings with him. His surprise is 
reserved for those rare occasions when he finds anything actually 
ready at a ‘venta,’ which he considers to be a godsend. As most 
travellers carry their provisions with them, the uncertainty of demand 
would prevent the ‘ventero’ from filling his larder with perishable com- 
modities; and formerly, owing to absurd local privileges, he very often 
was not permitted to sell objects of consumption to travellers, because 
the lords or proprietors of the town or village had set up other shops, 
little monopolies of their own. These inconveniences sound worse on 
paper than in practice. Whenever laws are decidedly opposed to 
common sense and the public benefit, they are neutralized in 
practice. 

‘ Akin to the ‘posada’ is the ‘ parador,’ a word derived from the 
Arabic warada, to ‘halt.’ It is a caravanserie, for the receptions of 
wagons, carts, and beasts of burden ; these large establishments are 
often placed outside the town to avoid the heavy duties and vexatious 
examinations at the gates. The French ‘ octroi,’ which is called in 
Spain, ‘el derecho de Puertas,’ the gate-dues on all articles of con- 
sumption, are levied both for municipal and government purposes; they 
are generally farmed out, and are exacted from the peasantry with 
severity and incivility. There is, perhaps, no single grievance among 
the many in the mistakes of Spanish political and fiscal economy, 
which tends to create and keep alive, by its daily petty worry and 
often wholesale injustice, so great a feeling of discontent and ill-will 
towards authority as this does ; it obstructs commerce and travellers. 
The employés, ‘empleados,’ are, however, seldom strict or uncivil to 
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higher classes, and if courteously addressed by the stranger, and told 
he is an English gentleman, ‘ caballero Ingles,’ they readily open the 
gates and let him pass unmolested ; an occasional peseta, or cigar or 
two, smooths all difficulties. ‘The laws in Spain are indeed strict on 
paper, but those who administer them, whenever it suits their private 
interest—that is, ninety-nine times out of a hundred—evade and defeat 
them ; they obey the letter, but do not perform the spirit, ‘se obedece, 
pero no se cumple ; indeed, the lower classes of officials in particular 
are so inadequately paid, that they are compelled to eke out a liveli- 
hood by taking bribes and little presents, which, as in the East, may 
always be offered, and may always be accepted, as a matter of compli- 
ment. The idea of a bribe must be concealed. 

‘Another term almost equivalent to the ‘ posada,’ is the ‘meson,’ 
which is rather applicable to the inns and smaller towns, to the ‘ hos- 
terias,’ than to those of the greater. The ‘mensonero,’ like the Spanish 
‘ventero,’ has a bad reputation. It is always as well to stipulate 
something about prices beforehand. The proverb says, ‘ Por un ladron, 
pierden ciento en vel meson.’ ‘ Ventera hermosa mal para la bolsa.’ 
‘For every one who is robbed on the road, a hundred are in the inn.’ 
‘The fairer the hostess, the fouler the reckoning.’ It is among these 
innkeepers that the real and worst robbers are to be met with. It was 
so in the days of antiquity. ‘Let no man,’ said Apuleius, ‘ think that 
he is the mere guest of his landlord.’ ‘ Nemo se stabularii vel cauponis 
hospitem se judicet.’. This class of worthies is everywhere only think- 
ing how much they can, with decency, overcharge in their bills. This 
is but fair. ‘ Nadie seria mesonero, se no fuese por el dinero.’ No- 
body would be an innkeeper if it were not for the profit. The country 
Parador, Meson, Pasada, and Venta, call it how you will, is the 
Roman stabulum. The original intention was the housing of cattle. 
The accommodation of travellers was secondary, and so it is in Spain 
tothis day. The accommodation for the beast is excellent; cool roomy 
stables, ample mangers, a never-failing supply of fodder and water, all 
ready, every comfort and luxury which the animal is capable of enjoy- 
ing, is on the spot; as regards man, all is the reverse ; he must forage 
abroad for anything he may want. Only a small part of the barn is 
allotted him, and then he is lodged among the beasts below, or among 
the trusses and sacks of their food in the lofts above. He finds, in 
spite of all this, that if he ask the owner what he has got, he will be 
told that there is everything, ‘hay de todo,’ which too often means in 
reality everything that he has brought with him, himself, which, as 
regards anything at all out of the way, is the safest and usual plan. 
The ‘ ventero’ seldom has anything himself ; everything wanted is to 
be procured out of doors in small shops, and frequently not at all. 
For those articles which appear to the stranger to be the commonest 
necessities, and the hardest fare, are to the poverty-stricken natives 
luxuries almost unknown. It is in vain to expect to find things for 
which there is no demand. It is fishing in waters where there are no 
fish ; ‘en rio donde no hay peces, es demas echar redes.’ Asso much 
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of the traveller’s time will be spent in those ‘ posadas’ and ‘ ventas,’ no 
hand-book will be complete without giving him an exact notion of 
what he is to expect, and how he is to supply any deficiencies. 

‘The ‘ventas’ have, from time immemorial, been the subject of 
jests and pleasantries to Spanish and foreign wits. Quevedo and Cer- 
vantes are full of their diatribes against the roguery of the masters, 
and the misery of the accommodation. The word is derived by some 
from the Latin, ‘vendendo,’ because provisions are not sold there to 
travellers, ‘lucus a non lucendo.’ Old Covarrubias (whose Tesoro, or 
dictionary, is a treasure of quaint information) explains this etymo- 
logy of selling, as ‘especially in selling a cat for a hare.’ This 
indeed was, and is, so common a trick, that ‘vender le gato por 
liebre a uno,’ has become equivalent to doing or taking any one 
in Some derive the word ‘veniendo,’ from the coming and going 
of guests; be that as it may, a ‘venta,’ strictly speaking, is an 
isolated house of reception on the road, and, if it be not one of physi- 
cal entertainment, it is at least one of moral, and accordingly figures 
in prominent characters in all the personal narratives and travels in 
Spain. The trade of innkeeping is among those which are considered 
derogatory in Spain, where so many Hindoo notions of caste, pun- 
honor self-respect, ‘limpieza de sangre, etc.,’ exist. No Spaniard, if 
he can help it, likes to degrade himself. This accounts for the num- 
ber of ‘fondas’ in towns being kept by Italians, and of ‘ ventas’ being 
kept by gipsies. Thus, the innkeeper in ‘ Don Quixote,’ protests that 
he is a Christian, although a ‘ventero,’ nay, ‘a Christiano viejo rancio.’ 
An old Christian is the common term used to distinguish the genuine 
stock from those renegade Jews and Moors, who, rather than leave 
Spain, became pseudo Christians and publicans. These ‘ ventas’ have 
often been built on a large scale by the noblemen, or convent brethren, 
to whom the village or adjoining territory belonged. Some have, at 
a distance, quite the air of gentlemen’s mansions. Their white walls, 
towers, and often elegant elevation, glitter in the sun, gay, and promis- 
ing, while all within is dark, dirty, and dilapidated. The ground floor 
is a sort of a room for men and beasts. The portion appropriated to 
the stables is often arched over, and very imperfectly lighted, to keep 
it cool, sv that even by day the eye has some difficulty, at first, in 
making out the details. The ranges of mangers are fixed round the 
walls, and the harness of the different animals suspended on the pillars 
which support the arches ; a wide door, almost open to the road, leads 
into this great stable, or common ; a small space in the interior is al- 
ways left unincumbered, into which the traveller enters on foot, or on 
horseback ; no one greets him—no obsequious landlord, bustling 
waiter, or simpering chambermaid, takes any notice of his arrival. 
He proceeds, unaided, to unload, or unsaddle his beast, and, having 
taken him to a manger, applies to the ‘ ventero’ for the ‘ pienso,’ fod- 
der for his beasts.’’ 


This long extract possesses all the graphic power of Mr. 
Ford—and is characterized by all his recondite and various 
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learning, but is also marked by his more salient defects. 
It is gossiping and agreeable, but it is occasionally incorrect, 
from drawing a deduction which would only occur to a 
bookish man, never engaged in the active business of life, 
but learnedly dreaming his way to a conclusion. Thus, for 
instance, Mr. Ford attributes the prevalence of Italian and 
Gipsy inkeepers to the desire of Spaniards not to degrade 
themselves: whereas the circumstance arises from the greater 
enterprise and industry of Italians and Gipsies. The Italians 
in Spain are, for the most part, natives of Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Turin, partaking much more of the Swiss than of the 
southern Italian character and temperament, hardy, enterprising, 
and industrious ; and they have overrun Spain pretty much in 
the fashion in which the Swiss have overrun Italy. As the chief 
innkeepers of Italy are Swiss, so the chief innkeepers of Spain 
are northern Italians, the industry of the Swiss bearing the 
same ratio to the industry of Italians as the industry of Italians 
bears to the industry of Spaniards. But the picture we have 
presented is characteristic, readable, and in the main correct, 
and presents to the mind of the stranger a more faithful picture 
of the country than any English work we have seen. The 
chapter, ‘ Robbers, and Precautions against them,’ ‘ Travelling 
with Muleteers, ‘Choice of Companions,’ ‘Spanish Horses, 
‘Spanish Horse-Fairs and Horse-Dealers—Diseases of Spanish 
Horses, ‘Spanish Saddles, ‘The Rider’s Luggage and Ac- 
coutrements, ‘Spanish Groom, Valet, and Cook and Valet, 
‘ Traveller’s Bill of Fare, ‘ The Olla, are all gems in their way, 
and unique in the English language. Indeed, there is nothing 
to compare with them but Mr. Borrow’s Sketches, and 
these, though more picturesque, more powerfully written, and 
more full of genius, are not always to be wholly depended 
upon. Mr. Ford, however, is reliable, and has learned no 
gipsy tricks, having never been stolen by the tribe of Zincali, 
or Gitanos, as Adam Smith and Borrow were in early youth. 
The following extract on the Spanish language contains nearly 
all the vices of Mr. Ford’s remarkable style, but is in the main 
wonderfully correct. Though we freely admit that the Spanish 
language is noble, manly, and grandiloquent, yet it is only so 
sub modo, and when well spoken. To hear a fine passage in 
Spanish read by a well-educated native of Burgos or Toledo is 
indeed a treat; but hear the same passage recited by a harsh 
Catalonian, or out of the mouth of an ignorant Asturian, and 
the charm vanishes. That the language is sonorous when well 
read or well spoken we freely admit—that it is sententious we 
cannot allow. Mr. Ford was long enough in Spain to have 
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heard Arguelles in his best day, and late enough there to have 
heard Mon ; he must have often listened to Galiano, and some- 
times heard Pidal, and we have no doubt that in lending his at- 
tention to Arguelles and Galiano, he considered the language 
almost divine, while in being doomed to hear Mon and Pidal, 
he thought it less than human. Mr. Ford is quite correct, how- 
ever, when he says that Italian, so far from being an assistance, 
will be a constant source of blunders in speaking Spanish. We 
have ourselves found this to be true in both countries. 


‘*He that travelleth into the country before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goeth to school and not to travel,’ saith Bacon. 
‘ For every language that a man can speak, so many more times is he 
a man,’ said Charles V. This same emperor justly characterized the 
superb idiom of Spain as the one in which God ought to be prayed to 
by mortals; and in truth, of all modern languages, it is the most fitting 
and decorous medium for solemn, lofty devotion, for grave disquisi- 
tions, for elevated, moral, and theological subjects: the language, 
which is an exponent of national character, partakes of the virtues and 
vices of the Spaniards; it is noble, manly, grandiloquent, sententious, 
and imposing. The commonest village alealde pens his placards in 
the Cambyses state paper style, more naturally than Pitt dictated 
kings’ speeches extemporaneously. The pompous, fine-sounding ex- 
pressions and professions convey to plain English understandings 
_ promises which are seldom realized by Spaniards. The words are 
so fine in themselves that they appear to be the result of thought and 
talent. The ear is bewildered, and the judgment carried away by 
the mistakes we make in translating all these fine words—palabras, 
palaver, which are but orientalisms, and mean, and are meant to mean, 
nothing—into our homely, business-like, honest idiom. We take 
Spanish syllabubs for heavy plum-pudding; we deceive ourselves only; 
for no official Spaniard ever credits another to the letter: our literal- 
ness induces us to set them down as greater boasters, braggarts, and 
more beggarly in performance, than they really are. This wordy ex- 
aggeration is peculiar to southern imaginative people, who delight in 
the ornate and gorgeous; our readers must therefore be on their 
guard not to take aw pied de la lettre all this conventional hyperbole 
of Spanish grandiloquence; less is meant than meets the ear. Such 
words must be lowered down to the standard of truth, and their 
paper when not protested, which is by far the safest way, at least dis- 
counted; a deduction of twenty-five per cent. will seldom be found 
enough, if the bona fide value is wished to be ascertained. Not only 
much attention be paid to what is spoken to us, but to what we speak 
to Spaniards. Mutual ignorance of language is a fatal cause of 
‘guessing’ and of the ‘you don’t understand us.’ Mutual ridicule is 
seen without words. Now, to speak intelligibly toa Spaniard, we 
must learn to feel and think as he does, and forget how we thought 
before; we must pass into his mind from our own. Language is but 
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the vehicle of ideas and impressions; and each language is formed 
out of those notions and manners which are peculiar to each nation: 
without knowing these we cannot know the language. We may 
know the grammatical signification of each word, but the peculiar 
beauty is lost. What idea has the boor of a Lincolnshire fen, of lava? 
We must allude to ideas; when they are coincident, one half word, one 
key-note, like a spark falling on a train, fires up the whole hidden 
mine of meaning. Our plain language must be enriched, otherwise it 
will seem cold, insipid, and flavourless. It is like giving a man who 
has been brought up on curry and chetnee a boiled leg of mutton and 
turnips. Aoyo¢ signifies both intelligence and language, both the 
means and the directing power; and the Spanish Aoyoc must be 
described as being more ornamental than useful. The repugnance to 
all commercial and mechanical pursuits which has been inherited from 
the Goths, and the fetters by which national intellect and literature 
have been confined, have rendered the idiom comparatively unfit for 
most of the practical purposes, from which there is such a growing 
demand in this popular utilitarian age. Language follows, does not 
precede, social advancement. Spaniards have never hammered their 
tongue on the anvil of every day’s concerns. It is poor in technical 
terms of art or of modern inventions, and the expressions of homely, 
useful, and every-day knowledge. It is, from its very structure, un- 
fitted for rapid, concise descriptions; and as time is of no value in 
Spain, they have endeavoured to lengthen words as much as we have 
to abbreviate them: no Spaniard would dream of calling Gibraltar 
Gib; they prefer three syllables to one: our termination ‘ment’ in 
movement, and similar words, becomes mento, movimiento. What 
they call diminutives are in fact elongations—Juan, Juanito. To 
make a thing dearer or smaller they add two syllables. Everything 
is ito or ita at Seville; carmensita, graciosita, chico, chiquito—‘ my 
little little one,’ the fond parental expression of affection. The add- 
ing on increases : picaro, picaron, picarona ;—wcho implies contempt— 
fraile, frailucho. The language, however, suits them, and that, after 
all, is the object of language; as no other is spoken, the traveller, 
nolens volens, must either hold his tongue or use theirs. Those who 
have any knack at learning languages, and especially if familiar with 
the Latin or French, will find no difficulty whatever in reading 
Spanish, and not much in speaking it. Italian, so far from being any 
assistance, will be a constant source of blunders in speaking Spanish. 
Indeed it is almost impossible for a stranger to speak the two correctly 
and simultaneously. The pronunciation of Spanish is very easy; 
every word is spoken as it is written, and with the lips and mouth, 
not the nose; the consonants g, j, and x, before certain vowels, have a 
marked Arabic and German guttural power, which confers a force and 
manliness that is far from disagreeable. In fact, this manliness, com- 
bined with gravity and majesty, is what principally distinguishes the 
Spanish from the Italian language, which is more feminine, elegant, 
and voluptuous. The speaking a language imperfectly conveys to 
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those who are familiar with it an air of stupidity, which, with every 
disposition to make allowances, does not favourably impress the 
listener, while the consciousness of the awkwardness of so doing, and 
being a bore, depresses the speaker, silences the eloquent, and stupifies 
the witty. The Spanish language, which is made for the courteous 
intercourse of gentlemen, was the dominant and fashionable language 
of Europe during the period of the great Emperor Charles V. It is 
worthy, now that Spain has ceased to be the bugbear, to become again 
the common tongue, instead of French, especially amongst Anglo- 
Saxon nations, and the sooner the better.’ 


On the Basque language Mr. Ford is less deep and discur- 
sive than his previous observations had led us to expect. He 
merely observes that the modern Basque is supposed with 
reason, to represent the primitive language of the aboriginal 
Iberians, and that it fell into desuetude when Spain became a 
conquered province of Italy. But this is a manifest error. The 
Basque language never fell into desuetude, and is spoken now 
as it ever was. All languages, says the Basque Achular, have 
been mixed or corrupted, with the exception of the Escuara. 
The Escuara, or Basque language, is the only tongue which has 
preserved its originality and primitive purity. The analogies 
of the Basque with the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, and Sanscrit, 
are remarkable.* The first Basque grammar appeared in 1607. 
It was printed, strange to say, at Mexico, and was compiled by 
one Balthasar de Elchabe, a native of Zurbieta in Guipozcoa. 
Mr. Ford appears to be ignorant of the Notitia Utriusque Vas- 
coni of Oihenart, and of the Arte de la Langue Bascongada, 
and Dictionary of the Jesuit Larramendi, as well as of the later 
labours of the learned Germans, Adelung Vater and William 
Humboldt, in the Basque language, which, like the Greek, has 
four principal dialects, the Biscayan, the Guipozcoan, the Na- 
varrese, and the Lapurdan. The first three are spoken on the 
Spanish, and the last only on the French side of the Py- 
renees. 

On the admixture of the Arabic with the Spanish, Mr. Ford 
is particularly happy ; for among his other accomplishments he 
has acquired of Gayangos and others a very tolerable know- 
ledge of Arabic. This is an accomplishment of immense im- 
portance in a language, ten parts out of one hundred into 
which Covarrubias supposes it, for the sake of the estimate, to 
be divided, are derived from an Arabic root.t In Mr. Ford’s 


* See the Etudes Grammaticales de M. A. d’ Abbadie. 
¢ Tesoro de la lingua Castellano o Espanola; por Don Sebastian de Covarruvias 
Orozeo. Madrid, 1611. 
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hints how to talk Spanish, more useful knowledge may be gained 
ju a couple of hours than in as many days from the generally 
useless pests and pedants called language-masters. Nothing can 
be truer than that to speak Spanish, or indeed any foreign 
language, well, a man must be a mimic as well as a linguist, 
and Mr. Ford might have added, a man of a gay and loquacious 
disposition. He must have a quick eye and ear as well as a 
fluent tongue ; and no man will be apt or fluent in a foreign 
language who is not a proficient in his own. The general, the 
skeleton, and the artistical tours, which Mr. Ford proposes to 
his reader, afford to the traveller every required information. 
It must be his own fault if he does not learn what to observe 
on the route. These tours are divided into the grand tour— 
a tour of the cream of Spain—a summer’s tour in the north of 
Spain—a Roman antiquarian tour—a Moorish antiquarian 
tour—a geological and mineralogical tour—a military and naval 
tour—an artistical and picturesque tour—a shooting and 
fishing tour, so that all tastes have suitable provision made for 
them. But other and higher interests are not overlooked ; abun- 
dant information is afforded on the religion, on the domestic man- 
ners, on the costume, and on the in-door and out-door life of 
Spain; and we hesitate not to say, that more varied and diversified 
matter is contained in the first 203 pages of the first volume 
than has appeared on Spain within the last half century. 
Among the French tourists, Theophile Gautier and Charles. 
Didier stand in the first rank. Both works are agreeably 
written in a pleasing and flowing style. As painters of manners 
and of scenery both may be profitably referred to. Gautier 
more especially has all the nice spirit of minute observation 
peculiar to his countrymen; but neither the one nor the 
other have much knowledge of the country, or are to be 
named in the same year with Ford for varied general know- 
ledge. Both skim over the surface of things very pleasantly ; 
but it is obvious that neither the one nor the other have seriously 
set themselves down to learn the language or to read the 
history of the country. The German works that have ap- 
peared on Spain for the last ten years have been either dreamy 
or heavy, or both, and are not in general worth a perusal. The 
new world has, however, furnished more than her quota to- 
illustrate the old, and no one: should fail in making a tour 
in Spain to consult the writings of Irving and Prescott, 
and the ‘ Year in Spain’ and ‘Spain Revisited by a young 
American.’ The elaborate and polished style of Irving is 
sufficiently known; but it were well that the fresh, glowing, and 
picturesque pages of Mr. Slidell should be more generally read. 
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The most valuable work on Spain in our language, with the 
exception of the Hand-book of Mr. Ford, is unquestionably 
the Sketches of Captain S. E. Cook, R.N., who resided for 
more than three years in the country, from 1829 to 1832, 
and whose volumes were published in Paris, in 1834. He is 
a careful and conscientious writer, and though his work can- 
not be commended for the style, yet it may be recommended 
for the stores of information contained in it. 

The Scenes and Adventures in Spain, by ‘Poco Mas,’ are 
written by a gentleman of the name of Moore, who was, we 
believe, the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle from 1835 
to 1840 in the north of Spain, and with the army of Espartero, 
His work is, we believe, a most faithful and conscientious 
transcript of occurrences, and this is its only merit. Mr. 
Moore was greatly esteemed and respected by the officers of 
the legion and of the Spanish army, and was familiarly and 
fondly called by his countrymen ‘ Little Moore. Thereupon 
the Spaniards determined to give him a Spanish appellation, 
and some wag—very likely the Duke of Vittoria himself— 
christened him by the name of ‘ Poco Mas; which means 
literally ‘a little more.’ These words are in constant use in 
reference to the creature comforts of life, and seldom in reference 
to persons. On his return to his native country, Mr. Moore 
has retained a pseudonyme of which he has no reason to be 
ashamed. Of the convention of Bergara, and of the events of 
the 25th August, 1840, subsequent to the Queen’s journey to 
Catalonia, his work contains a full and faithful account. He is 
evidently an amiable, benevolent, and kindly man, and his 
work is trustworthy. 

The Revelations of Spain in 1845 is a work much better 
written than the Scenes and Adventures in Spain, but the com- 
piler of it has, in a great measure, disentitled himself to credit. 
These volumes appeared in a first edition anonymously. The 
readers of the Chronicle and Times who were familiar with the 
state of the Peninsula, were surprised to find that the main 
staple of the Revelations consisted of the private correspondence 
of these two papers elaborated and re-touched. Reclamations 
were immediately made by two learned, accomplished, and ex- 
cellent men, at Madrid. One of these gentlemen has resided 
more than ten years in Spain, and served in her armies: the 
other has resided five years at Madrid and three or four years 
at Lisbon. These honourable individuals, the writers of the 
original letters, of whose facts, opinions, and views, the ‘ Reve- 
lations’ are chiefly composed, marvelled exceedingly at this 
literary larceny. Had they not known each other intimately, 
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and seen each other daily, the one might have suspected the 
other. But while the far distant correspondents abroad were 
complaining and inquiring, the gullible readers at home had been 
amused; and a first edition of the Revelations was exhausted. 
In asecond edition the name of T. M. Hughes was given as the 
author; and it then appeared that this Mr. Hughes, who is the 
correspondent of the Times at Lisbon, had annexed and ap- 
propriated in a most American fashion, and without apology or 
acknowledgment, the letters of his brother correspondents at 
Madrid. All that had been written for five or six years pre- 
viously, under the head Madrid, in the two leading London 
morning papers, had been cut out, and amplified or attenuated, 
according to the whim or the taste of the compiler. In many 
chapters the transformation has been skilfully and artistically 
executed. Fresh colouring has been laid on, the outline en- 
larged, and the grouping differently arranged. But the figures, 
though re-touched, are still the same. It is an old and a well- 
known picture, newly framed and freshly varnished. In the 
first edition of the work it was said to be the production of a 
British resident, but Mr. Hughes never has been a resident in 
Spain—never has visited a twentieth part of the country. 
His whole knowledge of the Peninsula is limited, we believe, to 
Cadiz and Seville, to which cities he made an excursion from 
Lisbon in one of the Peninsula steamers, touching probably 
at Corunna and Vigo., He has never visited Grenada, or 
Cordova, or Segovia, or Burgos, or Salamanca, or Valladolid, or 
Malaga, or Barcelona, or Valencia, or Alicante, or Santiago, or 
Oviedo, or Vittoria, or Santander, or even the capital, Madrid. 
In reference to Madrid, this compiler exhibits the most 
audacious ignorance, and talks in the second volume, page 218, of 
the explosion of the powder-magazine near the Puerta del Sol, 
when it is known to every resident of Madrid, and to every one 
who has visited that dullest of capitals, that the powder-maga- 
zine is far removed beyond the gates of the city: whereas the 
Puerta del Sol is in the very heart of the city itself, abutting 
almost on the Post-office, or Casa de Correos, on the Calle 
Alealea, Calle de Caretas, and Calle de la Montera. This in- 
formation Mr. Hughes might have found in the old Chronicler 
Oviedo ; in Madrid in 1835, written by Mr. Sausse or Saussaye, 
an Irish officer in the service of Spain,—or in that very common 
and widely circulated book called the Paseo por Madrid, 0, Guia 
del Forastero enla corte, which is placed in the hands of every 
stranger. Of the Puerta del Sol the Guia says, ‘ Esta plazuela 
es famosa, por el sin numero de calles principales que vienen a 
desembocar en ella, y muchedumbre de gente de todas clases, 
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que se reunen alli a todas horas.’ This little square is re- 
nowned for the numerous principal streets which run into it, 
and the multitude of people, of every sort and kind, who as- 
semble here all day long—a sufficient proof that no powder- 
magazine could be safely placed in such a locality. 

Internal evidence is also afforded that Mr. Hughes has never 
been for any length of time in Spain, by his declaring that the 
coffee is not much better than in England: whereas, though it 
must be conceded that the coffee is generally badly made at inns 
in England, yet even the worst English coffee is immeasurably 
superior to the detestable stuff produced in Spain, which can 
only be described in the words of the old tract called the 
‘ Petition against coffee, namely, as ‘a base, black, thick, nasty, 
bitter, puddle-water.’ In England the quality of the coffee is 
generally good, though the maker be sometimes indifferently 
skilled in the art: but in Spain not only is the artist bad, but 
the article also. Coffee, to speak the truth, is rarely or never 
drunk by Spaniards, and if you enter the Café Nuevo, Suizo, 
or del Principe, in Madrid, and see that coffee has been 
ordered, it is ‘a ducat to a beggarly denier’ that the foreign 
beverage has been ordered by a foreigner,—by some wandering 
John Bull or some Parisian exquisite, who has crossed the 
Pyrenees for the first time. But in so far as Mr. Hughes has 
had an opportunity of observing, which he has had in Andalusia, 
he is generally correct. His style is flowing and picturesque, 
though occasionally somewhat showy and swaggering. 

It is, however, practising a shameless fraud on readers to 
state,as Mr. Hughes does in the preface to his first edition, that 
his work is the result of several years’ residence in the Penin- 
sula, for, with the exception of a month or six weeks spent 
between Cadiz and Seville, on leave of absence from his duties 
at Lisbon, he has had no opportunities of seeing Spain. 
Spanish arrieros, and smugglers, and refugees, he may no 
doubt have seen in Portugal, and to these his personal expe- 
rience is chiefly confined. The preface to the second edition is 
dated from Corunna on the last day of July, in the year 1845, 
but it is quite possible for Mr. Hughes to have left Lisbon or 
Oporto early on the 29th by a steamer from Gibraltar to South- 
aimpton, to have arrived at Corunna on the 3lst, to have re- 
mained there a day or two, and to have returned to Lisbon by 
the Peninsular steamer, outward bound from England, on the 
first of August. We are well aware that Mr. Ford spent more 
than a month between Corunna, Vigo, and Ferrol; that he was 
aided by the very intelligent English consul, his family, and 
his vice-consuls, with details in reference to Galicia, but we 
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but we have never heard, (though not unknown to Mr. Baker, the 
consul,) nor do we believe, that the author of the ‘ Revelations’ 
made any lengthened sojourn at Corunna. The work of Mr. 
Hughes opens with a summary of the events from 1843 to 1845, 
of which the details are the property of the Chronicle and the 
Times. The turgidity and bombast are, however, the lawful 
produce of the brain of the compiler of the Revelations. The 
Spanish correspondents of the two great morning journals 
would never talk of the ‘ springs of society being stirred from 
their depths ;’ of the ‘ pillars of the commonwealth being rudely 
shaken ; of a ‘dire agony of political systems.’ Of all these 
things Mr. Hughes declares he was an eye-witness. Where, 
and when? For we believe the files of the leading journal of 
Europe, as the Times calls itself, will prove that during the 
occurrences to which Mr. Hughes alludes he was safe in 
Lisbon, and according to an eminent countryman of Mr. 
Hughes, the late Sir Boyle Roche,‘no man can be in two 
places at once.’ Mr. Hughes is an admirer and a partisan of 
Espartero, but not so ardent and enthusiastic a partisan as 
Poco Mas. Both allow the ex-regent to have been actuated, 
as he clearly was, by the best motives, and the sincerest desire 
for the happiness and prosperity of Spain; but the author of 
the Revelations shows how the bulk of the Progresista party 
became alienated from the Regent’s side, by faults of omission 
and of commission. The nation was disposed for an amnesty at 
the very time when the Regent regarded the design for the 
recall of the Moderados as a personal blow levelled against 
himself. Nay, his very army was averse to the exclusion of their 
former comrades, who had sufficiently suffered by three years 
of exile. The sacrifice of Diego Leon, too, produced more than 
disrelish towards the person of Espartero, and was by that unfor- 
tunate and gallant officer’s many personal admirers deeply and 
indelibly remembered. The lofty and chivalrous character of 
Diego Leon, his high feeling of honour, the amiability of his 
private life, his sincerity, his zeal, but above all, his gallant 
and matchless daring and intrepidity, raised around him a 
host of friends and admirers. Among civilians he was con- 
sidered as the man most likely to revive in the army those feel- 
ings of discipline and subordination without which a mass of 
armed men is but a collection of wild beasts. To affairs of 
government, or to the machinery of political intrigue, Leon did 
not give a thought. His ambition was a military reputation: 
his aim, the command of the Royal Guard. He had attained 
the highest rank except that of Capitan General de les Ejercitos, 
(Field Marshal ;) nor was the command of the guard too high a 
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reward for him, whose single presence increased to the highest 
rey the valour and enthusiasm of the Spanish soldiers. Leon 
but to utter ‘ Seguidme, his usual short and significant com- 
mand, in order to give one movement, one feeling, to the mass, 
who followed in consequence as to an assured victory. Strict 
in exacting discipline and subordination, he was nevertheless 
endeared to the soldier by his frankness and kindness of 
manner. Among his officers he was respected as their general, 
and loved as their friend, and even among his enemies, his 
dashing feats of personal valour won their reluctant admiration. 
He did not seek to enrich himself, as others did, but presented 
almost a solitary example of disinterestedness. Against that 
odious character, a political soldier, Leon—the ‘Leon de los 
Leones,’ as he was called, always set his face. He ever yielded 
a cheerful obedience to the legally constituted government, as 
the faithful subject of his sovereign. ‘ His career, says Mr. 
Hughes, truly, ‘should be the Spanish soldier’s model, but for 
one fatal error—an error springing from excess of loyalty, which 
was terribly atoned.’ 
The most pernicious instrument in keeping up the demorali- 
zation of the Spanish army is the evil of secret societies. In 
these societies political combinations are discussed as in a 
lawfully constituted cortes, in which the opinion of the majority 
has a right to preponderate. This system has destroyed the 
discipline of the army, and has placed the commander who 
resorted to such a system yesterday at the mercy of the more 
‘unscrupulous military intriguer of this day, or the morrow. The 
dispassionate voice of history will lay this crime to the charge 
of Espartero, as the only fault in his otherwise stainless 
career. It was owing to the powerful coalition of the Moderado 
‘and Progresista interests, calling itself the parliamentary 
party, that the Duke of Victory was expelled from a country 
which in many respects he had well served, and that he is now 
an exile in a foreign land. Though the Christina gold was sent 
across the Pyrenees, and the army corrupted for this purpose, 
yet the Regent could never have been driven from the Penin- 
sula had not the municipalities declared against him on what 
they deemed sufficient constitutional grounds. His hold on 
the popular sympathies was lost, and seeking to govern in op- 
position to them, he fell. Fortune, it is well known, plays 
strange pranks with Peninsular generals. A great game may 
‘be yet on the cards for the Ex-Regent, and if it should so turn 
out, we trust he will remember that it is only by leaning on 
popular sympathies that he can safely and surely consolidate the 
liberties of his country, and perpetuate his own fame to future 
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generations. Contemporaneous with the fall of Espartero was 
the rise of Narvaez. When the Queen-Mother left Valencia 
for France in 1840, she departed overflowing with the offended 
pride of a Queen, and the burning hate of a Neapolitan woman. 
To win and corrupt the Spanish army was her aim, in a foreign 
land, and for this purpose money and Narvaez were found all- 
sufficient. By the aid of this man, now a Grandee of Spain, 
and Duke of Valencia, assisted greatly by Pezuela Concha and 
O’Donnell—assisted much by events, but most of all by the 
errors of Esparterists and Progresistas—the Queen-Mother 
was again enabled, after three years’ absence, to set her foot on 
the soil of Spain in 1843, when a pure military had succeeded 
to a parliamentary government-—when the national militia was 
put down and the city nationals disarmed—when the Senate, 
the provincial deputations, and the municipality of the capital, 
were all dissolved. For demanding the licencia absoluta, which 
had been faithfully promised to them by Narvaez, eight soldiers 
were shot, the Nationals and populace were fired on, and the 
men who, under the Regent’s government, had done the state 
good service, were obliged to fly to a foreign land, or to con- 
ceal themselves in the mountain fastnesses of their own un- 
happy country. 

It is not our purpose, and it would be beyond our space, to go 
over the history of recent political events in the Peninsula, but 
it may be generally stated, that from the period the adhesion of 
the army to Narvaez became complete, the ascendancy of 
Moderado principles became inevitable. Events and facts have 
given to the word Moderado, in modern Spain, a meaning and 
a signification which it ought not properly to bear. The 
Moderado is of the stand-still, stagnant school in politics, and 
is opposed to everything like progress, improvement, or reform. 
From the Progresista he differs as much as the late Lord Eldon 
differed from the late Lord King—or as Sir Robert Inglis 
differs from Sir William Molesworth, or Colonel Thompson. 
The Progresistas established the constitution of 1837, a measure 
vehemently opposed by the Moderados; they secularized the 
religious orders, and were denounced by the Moderados as 
heretics ; they sold the ecclesiastical properties,and were assailed 
by Moderados in the intolerant and bigoted style of O’Connell ; 
they abolished tithes, entails, and seigneuries, and were pro- 
nounced by their Moderado opponents spoliators and robbers. 
If this be moderation, it is moderation of that furious southern 
kind which we cold northerns can neither appreciate nor under- 
stand. Into the niceties of Moderado doctrines Narvaez never 
cared to enter. The men professing these doctrines were cold, 
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calculating, selfish, unscrupulous, and cruel, and, therefore, the 
more fitted to act as his instruments. In many of their pro- 
fessions they were insincere, and they would use religion and 
the church as but auxiliaries to serve state purposes. This, 
too, squared with the views and humour of the unreasoning sol- 
dier, and an alliance offensive and defensive was struck between 
the parties, which lasted until the middle of February in the 
present year, when the ministry of Narvaez, Martinez de la 
Rosa, Mon, Pidal, Mayans, and Armero fell, from internal 
dissensions. Within less than two months after that period, 
the late president of the council of ministers—the head of the 
army, and absolute dictator, was for the second time an exile 
from the Spanish soil. 

Now that the dictator has fallen, it must be admitted that the 
character, conduct, and abilities of Narvaez have been unfairly 
depreciated both in England and in Spain. Though a man of 
a turbulent, violent, and unbearable temper, like many of his 
Andalusian countrymen, yet he had a firmness of will and of 
purpose all his own—qualities most rare among northern 
Spaniards—rarest of all among those children of the sun, the 
natives of the south, among whom he was cradled and brought 
up. Illiterate and uneducated, he was nevertheless distin- 
guished by rare natural abilities—by great native shrewdness 
—by a promptitude and self-possession almost amounting to 
genius—by a fluent and forcible utterance, which amounted to a 
ready eloquence. In some of the London papers he was repre- 
sented as not knowing how to speak; but they who thus spoke of 
him, had either never heard him, or were ignorant of what public 
speaking is, and ought to be. It has been our fortune to have 
heard Narvaez many times—to have heard him more than twice 
after that feeblest of wordmongers, Martinez de la Rosa, 
deemed in Spain a species of Peninsular Tully—and a more 
ready, fluent, vigorous, effective, and business-like speaker we 
will venture to say has never been heard within the cortes of 
his country. As an administrator within the walls of the war 
office, he was perfect. We speak not of his impartiality, or 
justice, but of his talent for business, and his capacity for get- 
ting through work. The worshipped Duke, of the double- 
distilled tory of the old school, Mr. Ford, never was more 
assiduous or punctilious in answering letters ; and we believe 
it is a well-known fact that Narvaez never procrastinated to the 
morrow any business that he might dispose of to-day. Often 
did he remain at his office, the Despacho Universal de la Guerra, 
till eleven and twelve at night, and sometimes till two, or three, 
or four in the morning, in order that the public service might 
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not suffer. It was true, he made the army the spoiled child of 
the government. To gold lace, and pipe-clay, to the shako and 
the sabre, every moral, every material interest was sacrificed. 
What though the public creditor remained unsatisfied—what 
though the artisan were famishing, commerce paralyzed, and 
navigation at a stand-still — the Captain generals were all 
paid, the troops were all well clad, fed, and accoutred; the 
military chest was full, and every colonel among them all had 
his off reckonings. Narvaez was himself, in truth, as much the 
creature of the Spanish army as O’Connell is of the Irish 
priests. He cared as much for the interests of the strato- 
cracy of Spain, and as artfully subserved them, as the Irish 
agitator subserves the sacerdotal soldiers who fight what he 
deems, or affects to consider, the good fight of his church. When 
the will of this stern and implacable man was in any way 
thwarted, neither age, nor character, nor services, in the least 
degree weighed with him, for independence of character he 
could not brook or tolerate. As a soldier, he was popular with 
the army, and probably knew as much of his profession as any 
one of the younger Spanish generals; but he had never seen 
service on a large scale, being only twelve years old when the 
war of independence broke out. As to the field of Ardoz, and 
the march from Valencia to Madrid, on which his supporters 
laid so much stress, they are ordinary feats, indicating no very 
high qualities of tactics or generalship ; but it cannot, neverthe- 
less, be denied that Narvaez possesses many of the qualifica- 
tions of a good soldier. Energy, endurance, vigour, prompti- 
tude, he possesses in the highest degree. He is daring, and he 
is fearless of consequences ; and unless when he allows his 
passions to overmaster his understanding, his judgment is cool 
and unerring. As an administrator and war minister, we repeat, 
he is without a rival in Spain. When he entered onthe duties 
of his office he found the army ill-paid, ill-clothed, and badly 
organized ; and within a few months he succeeded in procuring 
arrears of pay, and in clothing and organizing the troops. In 
the beginning of the present year there was not a finer looking 
or better-equipped body of troops to be found anywhere than 
the Spanish army. How long they may remain disciplined 
and subordinate, now that the directing head and the strong 
hand are removed, time alone can prove. In person Narvaez 
is below the middle size, and somewhat resembles Sir John 
Hobhouse in figure. His countenance is cadaverous, and his 
expression far from pleasing. It must be allowed that by the 
terror which his name inspired, and by the hold which he had 
on the troops, he kept the country comparatively quiet, and the 
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highways free from robbers and rateros ; but it was a quiet pro- 
duced by a military despotism, and by a force above and beyond 
the law. While in office he gave the very worst example to 
those beneath him. There was no man in Spain who dabbled 
more in the public funds, or who lent a more willing ear to 
stock-jobbers and speculators, who promised him any personal 
gain; and his fall was hastened, if not precipitated, by the 
speculating adventurer Salamanca, with whom he quarrelled, 
and who set up a paper, called ‘ The Universal,’ in opposition 
to him soon after Christmas, 1845. 

During a great portion of Narvaez’ tenure of office, Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa was the minister for foreign affairs. Though 
this man has acquired considerable repute as an author, and 
great notoriety in early life as a political martyr; for he spent 
five or six years in the presidios of Africa—yet he is neither a 
statesman, nor a politician, nor a man of business. An 
amiable and a pleasing man he no doubt is, agreeable enough in 
a tertullia or drawing-room, but wholly without the energy or 
knowledge necessary for the conduct of public affairs. He has, 
in truth, but two ideas in the world; the first about his own 
dramatic poetry ; the second, of and concerning his own handy- 
work—the * Estatuto Real.’ All his mellifluous phrases and 
melodramatic attitudes serve but to bring on the carpet some 
dextrous allusion to the comedy of La Nina en Casa y la Madre 
en Mascara,* to the tragedy of Moraima,+ or to the ‘ Estatuto 
Real, which is a nondescript thing, belonging neither to 
despotism nor to liberalism. Martinez is, in truth, an empty 
wordmonger—a mere dealer in phrases—who fancies there is 
some natural and necessary relation between sentence- 
making and statesmanship. A schoolboy declamation, because 
made in the cortes, is, in his estimation, a great feat, so great, 
that actual business must stand still till the proofs of his 
harangue are corrected for the government newspaper. Vain, 
pompous, distrustful, and obstinate, he had long fallen in the 
estimation of the Progresistas and Liberals. Before the Nar- 
vaez ministry was broken up, he had lost all political character, 
and had become very odious by his interference in the elections 
of November—by his holding the Parisian embassy at the same 
time as the ministry for foreign affairs—and by his want of suc- 
cess in settling the questions at issue with Spain and the Holy 
See, the blame of which he had tried to shift on the shoulders 
of M. Castellio Ayense. 

Nor was his oratory of the least use in the cortes. Though 


* A comedy written by Martinez de la Rosa. + A tragedy written by him. 
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only in his fifty-eighth year, (being born in 1789,) he seemed 
to be prematurely worn out, ‘ tiring the hearer with a book of 
words.’ But words, even the finest-sounding Spanish words, 
are like feathers carried away by the wind :— 


* Palabras y plumas el viento las lleva.’ 


A far more important man in this ministry than Martinez was 
Alexander Mon, minister of hacienda or finance. Mon is the 
son of a poor apothecary in the Asturias, and was bred to the 
bar. Finding the position of a provincial advocate neither 
pleasurable nor profitable, he came up to the capital, and ob- 
tained some small employment under the government. When 
Toreno entered the cabinet of Martinez de la Rosa, in 1834-5, 
Mon attracted his attention and regard; and on Toreno being 
nominated prime minister in 1836, he was taken into his con- 
fidence. Toreno possessed an administrative capacity, a cool 
and logical head, and a methodic spirit. He had, moreover, 
the advantage of foreign travel, of a thorough knowledge of the 
world, and no mean literary accomplishments. Under such a 
patron the subtle Asturian was sure to make progress; and at 
the period of Toreno’s death he was in a position to work out 
his own fortune. Since that time he has made vast strides in 
political importance, and during the past year, all eyes were 
turned towards him as minister of finance. His tributary sys- 
tem has been violently vituperated by all tax-payers. This 
is not very wonderful. To tax and to please is as difficult as 
to love and to be wise; and accordingly Senor Mon is an 
object of intense hatred to all good Spaniards, tailleable et cor- 
véeable a merci. But if Spain is ever to rise to the rank of a 
respectable nation, the Iberians must agree on some new way 
to pay their old debts, and on some method of providing for 
their new debts. Now the only way that we know of to wipe off 
old scores, and to meet existing engagements, is, to increase the 
amount of existing taxation, and to render those liable to be 
rated who were never liable before. In the olden time the no- 
bility were free from taxation, and the burden fell on the oceupy- 
ing tenant. Now, however, thanks to Mon, taxation is more 
equally divided, and those who were heretofore exempt cry the 
loudest against the system. But these persons should remem- 
ber that five years’ interest of the Spanish debt remains due to 
foreign creditors, who lent their money relying on Castilian 
honour. We by no means contend that certain portions of 
Mon’s system are not vexatious and onerous; but notwith- 
standing all grounds of complaint, the much-abused tributary 
system produced eighty millions of reals in the month of 
October, 1845, and near ninety millions in the month of 
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November. We believe Mon to be an honest, well-meaning 
man—somewhat too aspiring and ambitious, perhaps—but 
whose hands—and this is a rare thing for a Spanish minister— 
are perfectly clean. He has never jobbed in contracts or in 
the funds, and has always discouraged jobbers and gamblers. 
It is true, he has not done as much to promote a free trade be- 
tween England and Spain as he might have done ; but then, on 
the other hand, he has lent no ear to the doctrine of total pro- 
hibition with which some of his colleagues were enamoured, 
and which the greedy Catalonians were endeavouring to force 
upon them. Mon also did as muchas in him lay to prevent 
smuggling and to put down contraband. But this is a task 
above the power of any minister, or of any body of ministers. 

Pidal, the home secretary in the Narvaez cabinet, is the 
brother-in-law of Mon, and they act, and have acted together 
for some time. They are both Asturians, and represent 
Oviedo, the chief city of the Asturias, in the cortes. Pidal was 
also bred to the bar, and as a lawyer obtained some repute. 
He is a fluent, but inelegant speaker; a man of ardent mind 
and vehement temper. He seems to be respected by his 
brother advocates ; but both he and his brother-in-law have lost 
ground immeasurably since the months of March and April, as 
we shall show anon. The Narvaez minister of grace was Don 
Luis Mayans, son, or grandson, we believe, of an eminent 
advocate of that name. Mayans is a man of courtly and 
gentle manners, but supple, intriguing, and Jesuitical. He 
was the man of-all-work of the Queen-Mother. The minister 
of the marine Armero was a mere cipher, who never opened 
his mouth in the cortes, and who eight years ago was a simple 
lieutenant in the Spanish navy. 

Such were the men who till the middle of February governed 
Spain, and who might still have governed it, had they submitted 
themselves to the imperious will of Narvaez. But some germs 
of independence lurked in the minds of Mon and Pidal, and the 
result was, that they induced their colleagues to act together 
against their taskmaster and hard tyrant. A breaking-up of 
the cabinet was the immediate consequence, and the Duke of 
Valencia, notwithstanding all his efforts, was unable to form 
another government. The fact was, that he had become so 
odious that no public man of any character would consent to 
act with him. The duke, therefore, retired with the very 
highest military rank, and in a position, created for him by a 
royal ordonnance, that was neither legal nor constitutional. 
The Marquess of Miraflores, the author of the famous code of 
royal etiquette, explaining how the queen should kneel at mass— 
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howshe should wash twelve poor men’sfeet—and the feet of twelve 
boys free from all infectious diseases—the marquess, who had 
three months before bent all the energies of his capacious mind 
to the consideration of the question as to who should hand her 
majesty the basin, who the towels—was now as a great publicist 
and diplomatist, called to the helm, and chose the portfolio of 
foreign affairs. He selected Roncali, Duke of Alcoy, Captain- 
General of Valencia, who had distinguished himself by no 
ordinary severity in that city in the military insurrection of the 
middle of November, as his minister of war, Arrazola for 
his minister of grace and justice, Isturitz for the home depart- 
ment, Pena y Aguayo for finance, and Topete as minister of 
marine. Thisheterogeneous combination did not succeed, and 
on the 16th of March, Don Ramon Maria Narvaez, Duke of 
Valencia, Senator of Spain, Captain-General and Field-Marshal 
of the Army, was again named as minister of war, holding, ad 
interim, the portfolio of foreign affairs. The first care of Nar- 
vaez was to address himself to Mon and Pidal, but both refused 
to enter again into a cabinet of which he was the influential 
head and master. Orlando was therefore named minister of 
finance, Burgos of the home department, Egana of grace and 
justice, and Pezuela (brother of the Carlist Duke of Viluma,) 
of marine. The most unpopular man in Spain after Narvaez 
himself, was probably Don Franciso Xavier de Burgos, who 
was placed at the home office, or, as the Spaniards say, 
secretaria de la gobernacion. In the time of Joseph Bona- 
parte, Burgos was sous prefet of Grenada, and during the 
dominion of the stranger he sought to recommend himself to 
the Frank by writing several violent pamphlets against such of 
his countrymen as stood up for the national independence. 
After the expulsion of the French he emigrated to France, but 
returned with the Afrancesados to Madrid in 1820, when he 
established a newspaper of moderate opinions. He soon after 

rinted a translation of Horace, which he dedicated to Don 
Carlos. All his associates and intimate friends were at this 
period enemies of the constitution. Ferdinand the Seventh 
employed Burgos in the affair of the Gucbhd loan; and in 
3833, after the death of that monarch, the influence of Zea 
Bermudez procured his appointment as home minister. In 
1833 he certainly exhibited in the gobernacion great activity and 
knowledge of business—qualities which he placed at the dis- 
posal of Martinez de la Rosa, in the preparation of the Estatuto 
Real. But his arbitrary conduct against a journal whose 
opinions he did not like, caused the ministry, of which he 
formed part, to get rid of him. His disgrace was rendered 
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somewhat less bitter by his nomination as one of the proceres ; 
but a motion having been made by General Alava, that he 
should absent himself from the chamber, because of certain 
alleged peculations, Burgos again retired to France, from 
which he had not very long returned when he became the home 
minister of Narvaez. He had not been in office twenty-four 
hours before he signed a decree ordaining an indefinite pro- 
rogation of the cortes; and on the following day, the 18th of 
March, the ‘ Gazeta de Madrid’ contained a Jesuitical mani- 
festo, signed by all the ministry, and a royal decree adopted as 
their joint representation, signed by Burgos alone, inevitably 
tending to the suppression of the press. The design was en- 
deavoured to be cloaked over by an air of legality, with a view 
of entrapping the opposition journals, but after the following 
day, the 19th, the opposition newspapers, aware of the strata- 
gem, ceased to appear. After lingering for twenty-nine days, 
the second Narvaez ministry expired on the 5th of April, and 
before the middle of the month, the once powerful Duke of 
Valencia was an exile at Bayonne. 

The new and actual prime minister is Isturitz, once all but a 
republican, then a renegade in the Moderado (afrancesado) 
camp; within a month before his appointment, a fanatical 
Spanish conservative in the Miraflores ministry, under the head 
of which he consented to serve as minister of gobernacion. 
The first care of Isturitz was to address himself to Mon and 
Pidal, whose acts he spent the last session in condemning, to 
join him ; and to the incredible disgrace of all three be it said, 
they now, to use the expressive words of Burke, not only ‘ pig 
and truckle’ in the same ministerial bed, but feed at the same 
public crib. Isturitz may plead his poverty in palliation, but 
neither Mon nor Pidal are necessitous; and what can they 
plead for such shameless truckling and want of principle? 
During the year 1845, both Mon and Pidal acquired some de- 
gree of credit for integrity and independence, but they are, since 
this late coalition, more generally abhorred than any public 
men in Spain, and have succeeded in concentrating on their 
own persons a greater degree of contemptuous execration than 
has fallen to the lot of even Spanish ministers. The central 
government, over which Isturitz presides, appears in a state of 
abeyance, while throughout Catalonia passive resistance to the 
payment of taxes is already considerable, and fast extending. 
Experience is daily proving that the Spanish people in the pro- 
vinces have not the means to pay the imposts in money. The 
consequence has been in all parts immense seizures of 
goods and merchandize, and the inevitably great abuses inherent 
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in this kind of confiscation are fast preparing the way for a 
movement in imitation of the Portuguese insurrection, by which 
an odious ministry and an odious impost were contempo- 
raneously got rid of. 

Bold, indeed, is the prophet who vaticinates concerning 
Spain, for the Peninsula is not a land of calculation, but of 
passion—not of reflection, but of impulse. In Spain, events 
never take place as they are announced or predicted; for the 
most probable occurrence is sometimes the least certain; and 
the most improbable the only inevitable event. The Peninsula, 
it cannot be too often repeated, is a land of mystery—a moral 
terra incognita—a living problem, whose solution the science of 
the rest of Europe has as yet undiscovered. The past, the 
present, and the future, huddle in one scarcely extricable scene 
of confusion, in a country where nothing has been learnt, and 
yet everybody knows everything. In reference to the liberal 
party in Spain, it may, however, be said, that events sometimes 
help those who cannot, or who will not, help themselves. The 
proximate example of Portugal may probably furnish another 
illustration of an apophthegm not absolutely new. One thing, at 
least, is certain, and that is, that the national heart of Spain 
throbs of late with quickened pulsations at the successful result of 
the Braga insurrection, conducted and concluded by women and 
peasant labourers. And though the many in Spain, true to their 
inveterate custom of doing nothing for themselves, exclaim that 
England made the revolution in Portugal, and is, therefore, going 
to make a revolution in Spain; yet more vigorous and stirring 
spirits are taking measures to accomplish the downfall of a 
stupid, a corrupt, and tyrannous government and Camarilla. 

The real power of government in Spain—if the term power 
can apply to a system in which most of the high executive 
officers in the provinces do pretty much as they please—is at 
present lodged in the hands of a body of money-lenders, 
usurers, and capitalists, who modestly call themselves bankers ; 
and these cankers of the country get up and put down insur- 
rections exactly as may best serve their own pecuniary interests. 
The Galician movement, which took place in May, it may be 
said, was soon and effectually put down. But this arose, not 
from the power of the government or the military science of 
Concha, but from those eternal jealousies, the fruitful product of 
Spain, which sprung up between Solis and Rubin. Three out 
of four of the provinces had risen, with a majority of the 
regular troops, civil guards, carabineers, &c., and the revolt 
only needed good leaders to have become a successful revolu- 
tion. The obvious policy of the insurgents was to have re- 
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mained on the defensive, and to have taken advantage of the 
strong nature ofthe country. Villalonga was shut up in Corunna, 
and could do nothing from that side; he had great difficulty, 
in fact, in preventing the inhabitants from pronouncing, and 
had the insurgents, instead of dividing into two columns, com- 
bined, united, and marched at once on Corunna, after Samper’s 
defeat and evacuation of Santiago, they must have taken the 
city, and might have got in by escalade, for there was no force 
to resist them. But Solis and Rubin were jealous of each 
other, and each must have separate commands, and act inde- 
pendently of the other, as is the wont in Spain. The one went 
against Corunna; the other, against Oresne, and both failed. 
Before they could re-unite again, Concha had been joined by 
seven battalions, sent from all parts to Galicia, and had made 
forced marches on Santiago, in order to cut off Solis’ troops 
before they could form a junction with those of Rubin. 

The Spanish ministry think the task of putting down other 
movements will be fully as easy; and Gallicia, instead of 
operating as a warning to error, may act as a provocative to 
further misdeeds. But a day of reckoning is sure to come at 
last, and then the heads of these irresponsible ministers may 
become forfeit to an infuriate multitude. Since the war of 
independence, England has never had a better opportunity of 
destroying French influence in Spain than at the present 
moment; but the best cards are sometimes held by most indif- 
ferent players. 

On the Trapani marriage, a favourite project of the Queen- 
Mother, England might have assumed an active instead of a 
neutral part; on the question of the Cuba sugars, a less foolish 
one—on the suspension of the constitution, and of the Chambers 
—on the severities of the Quinta, which caused 6000 or 7000 
families to leave Barcelona for France ;—on the interference 
with the judicial tribunals—England might have held a lofty 
and indignant tone, choosing for the exponent of her sentiments 
a man of grave character and real weight and respectability. 
But she has spoken neither strongly, nor wisely : and even wise 
words will sleep in the ears of those to whom they are addressed, 
when spoken by the tongue ofa fool or a coxcomb, or of a poor 
intriguer aping Gallic graces and grimaces, and eschewing 
Saxon sense and sincerity as antiquated. It is therefore no 
marvel that even a blunderer like Bressou is generally 
triumphant. If a different system be not adopted by and by, 
and a total change of men and measures, a graver responsibility 
will attach to Lord Palmerston than to Lord Aberdeen. From 
the one the people of Spain expect much—from the other they 
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expected nothing, and they have not been disappointed. It is 
the fate of Spain to be at present bound hand and foot at the 
mercy of the Moderados, a party to which the great majority of 
the nation is strongly opposed. But this cannot long continue. 
For the middle and thinking classes desire progress and im- 
provement—an extension of the commerce, and a development 
of the industry of their country. There is, it is true, but one 
Progresista within the cortes, but there are millions out of doors, 
and Oresne speaks as though he had a nation at his back. 
‘In 1820, said Casimir Perier, speaking in the Chamber of 
Deputies, ‘ we are but a handful of men, but there are behind us 
thirty millions of Frenchmen.’ His words fell unheeded on the 
ears of the ministry, and within ten years a revolution was the 
consequence. Onward the Spanish ministry must go, or be 
overwhelmed in a crash, which may sweep down something 
more than a mere ministry. Any attempt to force a Trapani 
marriage on the nation would recoil on its authors and produce 
a revolution. No men know this better than Isturitz, Mon, and 
Pidal, yet in such sort they must do the bidding of the Queen- 
Mother, or lose her confidence and support. This incorrigible 
woman, like all her race, has forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing. There can be no hope for Spain so long as she is 
within 300 leagues of the Plaza del Oriente.* It is a mistake to 
suppose, as Mr. Hughes does,—who knows nothing of Spain but 
from books and newspapers,—that the Carlist party is either 
feeble or uninfluential. It is numerous, but undemonstrative— 
it is rich and it is powerful in social position—but it is not 
active, and it is not formidable, for it is neither hopeful nor 
daring. But though the vast majority of Spaniards hate Don 
Carlos, they would rather see their queen married to his son, 
the Conde de Montemolin, a born Spaniard, than the wife of a 
Porquérot of a Neapolitan prince, the ignorant slave of a 
degraded and debased priesthood—who has never heard of the 
French revolution, and knows not that such men as Mirabeau 
and Lafayette ever existed. 

Even among the clergy, we doubt that there are any favourers 
of the Trapani marriage, though thousands of the clergy would 
favour the marriage with Montemolin. Clerical life in Spain has, 
however, greatly altered since Navagiero sketched the dignitaries 
of Toledo. Toledo,so famous for its Christianity, and the union of 
so many councils in the early ages, was once renowned for its reli- 
gious processions, but it is so no longer. The monkeries and 


* This is the spot in which the royal palace at Madrid is situated. 
+ A Hogherd, the name by which Trapani is known at Madrid. 
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nunneries growing outof the rock on which the city stands are now 


_tenantless. There is a sombre and melancholy look about them, 


bearing evidence of the fatal progress of decay. The clergy 
have diminished in number, and neither the higher nor the 
lower dignitaries of the church enjoy the revenues they for- 
merly possessed, though the forms of public worship are still 
kept up with considerable pomp and rigid ceremony. In An- 
dalusia, on the contrary, religious processions, as well as religion 
itself, are looked upon with indifference. In Valencia, religious 
ceremonies are considered as a mere diversion—as the pastime 
of a vacant hour. But in Castile, the old forms survive, wealth 
and power, and civil and political and administrative systems, 
and Toledo preserves unimpaired the solemn, staid, and distinct 
peculiarities which distinguished the Romish church three 
centuries ago. In Seville, you see the remains of a wealthy, 
gaudy, and theatric church. In Valencia, a light, gay, 
arabesque form of worship, savouring of the Moors. But at 
Toledo and the Escurial, the old pompous, rigid, repulsive 
forms prevail. The Roman Pontiff has no more obedient 
slaves and vassals than the clergy of Toledo, and more than 
one half of the population entertain the feelings of their priests. 
It is no uncommon thing to see young men and women in this 
most ancient and deserted city running forward in the public 
streets to kiss the hands of their pastors. This is widely dif- 
ferent from the custom in gay Andalusia and sunny Valencia, 
with its Norias and Huerta. In Andalusia, the young men and 
women do not kneel to the host, contenting themselves with 
taking off their hats as the procession passes. In Valencia, the 
idle boys in her unpaved dusty streets and squares play at 
priests and processions by way of ridicule, and it has happened 
to ourselves to have been offered a benediction by way of joke 
in the public market-place, opposite the Lonja de Seda, by a 
swarthy smiling damsel, no doubt of Berber origin, who was 
trying to sell her dates and melons to a heretic Englishman. 
The plump, fat, and silky friars, with faces of fat contented 
ignorance and sensual simper have generally disappeared, and 
it is only in cathedral towns that you perceive an undue pre- 
dominance of plethoric priests. In Toledo, fourteen years ago, 
600 persons were said to be connected with the cathedral, 
either as canons, minor canons, priests, choristers, bell-ringers, 
&c. Previous to the revolution, the archbishop’s share of the 
revenues were said to amount to the large sum of 600,000 
dollars; in 1831, the see was still reported to have been worth 
200,000 dollars ; but it is not worth anything like that sum now. 
The chapter of Toledo consisted formerly of nearly 100 dig- 
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nitaries and prebendaries. As at Burgos and at Leon, the king 
for the time being was always a canon. But though rich in 
gold and silver ornaments, precious stones, reliquaires, and 
vestments, the cathedral of Toledo is not to be compared to the 
cathedral of Seville in size, in form, or in beauty. The painted 
windows are indeed superb—the pomp, the parade, and 
theatrical details of a mass are very grand and striking, but 
neither the choir, nor the organ, nor the edifice, have about 
them the poetry and elegance of the Sevillian cathedral. Even 
in church worship the Andalusians seek to display, as in a mere 
mundane ceremony, the elegance, grace, and taste, which dis- 
tinguish them in private life. There is wealth enough in the 
stupendous sacristies of Toledo, Seville, and Burgos, to set up all 
the curiosity shops in the world, and to cause French and 
English jewellers to blush in their poverty and want of 
imagination and lack of invention. The most precious metals and 
the rarest stones—ivory, ebony, amber, and Brussels lace, 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, are at the 
service of the ever-immaculate Virgin—the Maria] purissima— 
for Marianism is the religion of the majority of Spaniards. But 
the days for gilt bodices and pearl-studded petticoats have, 
nevertheless, gone by out of La Mancha and the Castilles. 
The custodia, for the exposition of the consecrated wafer 
in the capital of New Castille, weighs 7000 ounces, and in 
the centre of it there is a solid piece of gold weighing fifty 
unds. The sacrilegious soldier, Soult, could not indulge 
is plundering propensities in reference to this gem, for it 
was sent off to Cadiz to escape a hand renowned for picking 
and stealing. Within eighteen years of his grand larcenies in 
Spain, we have ourselves seen the identical Duke of Dalmatia, 
with a robust wax-candle in hand, figuring away in a religious 
procession in a church in the Rue St. Honore. Not that he 
eared a fig about the ceremony, and would not have again 
plundered Spanish altars and rifled tabernacles; but the 
court of Charles X. was then piously inclined, and the devo- 
tion of the Duke lay in the road to his promotion. Such was 
the shameful hypocrisy to which a theocratic military system led 
in France. In Spain there has been mixed up with a theocratico 
military system, a large infusion of democracy. Among a hun- 
dred bishops and captain-generals, hardly ten would be found of 
noble birth. The Spanish clergy are very ignorant, and either 
sincere bigots or sly dissemblers. They are no longer so 
haughty and imperative as they were in the olden time ; but we 
prefer that bold arrogance to the mock humility and obsequious 
timidity which is after all but the ‘slime of the serpent.’ It is 
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a melancholy fact, that the system under which these men live 
must surely taint them with bigotry, insincerity, or infidelity. 
Nearly one-half the Spanish clergy lead lives grossly immoral ; 
and such as do not maintain concubines are eaten up with 
avarice or given to a loathsome crapulousness. Among the 
highest clergy there are many men of great scholastic and 
scientific learning, and the major part of these, it must be 
confessed, are not open to the charges which are too applicable 
to others of their order. Spaniards of all classes distinguish 
between religion and the professors of it. They will very freely 
laugh at, and criticize with surpassing humour, their monks and 
priests, but against the one holy Roman-catholic and apostolic 
religion they will allow no joke to prevail. The Spaniard 
boasts that he is the Christiano viejo rancio, y, sin mancha, the 
pure, genuine, and untainted Christian, and tells you, in the 
language of an old proverb, that he neither jests with his eye 
nor his faith—con el ojo ni la fé no me burlaré. Notwith- 
standing all Mr. Borrow may say to the contrary, the Bible is 
little known or read. We have ourselves seen in Madrid, on 
the book-stalls, a couple of hundred yards from the palace, three 
or four of the Bibles distributed by Borrow, which the Librero 
could never sell, and which he offered us, well bound, for two 
pesetas, in a city where books are dearer than in any part of 
the world, and where the smallest Roman-catholic Prayer-Book 
so bound would fetch double the money. Mr. Ford is there- 
fore right, when he says, ‘that the people, when convinced of 
‘the cheats put forth in religion, have nothing better to fall 
‘ back on than infidelity. They have no means of knowing the 
‘ truth, and even the better classes have not the moral courage to 
‘ seek it; they therefore remain in a dangerous indifferentism.’ 
Mr. Ford is also perfectly correct, when he states, ‘that in the 
* blows recently dealt to the Pope, the cause of infidelity, and 
* not of Protestantism, has been the sole gainer.’ The Catholic 
religion is the only creed tolerated in Spain. There are eight 
archbishops, forty-six bishops, and about 22,000 clergy. Be- 
fore the sale of the property of religious houses, there were 
61,327 monks, 31,400 nuns, and 186,498 individuals belonging 
to or dependent on the church. In 1619, Moncada counted 
those in the latter category as amounting to 500,000; so 
that the number of monks and the number of masses are 
alike diminishing. There are eighty-two altars in the cathedral 
of Seville, at which, sixty years ago, 500 masses were daily said. 
In 1786, the consumption of wine for these masses was 1500 
arrobas, of oil 800, and of wax 1000 arrobas. In 1846, there 
are not above half the number of masses celebrated, and the 
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consumption of wine, oil, and wax, has proportionably dimi- 
nished. The clergy were in general kind and indulgent land- 
lords. The seizure and sale of ecclesiastical property has not 
benefited the occupying tenants, but the contrary. The 
chapter and conventual lands have fallen into the hands of 
greedy speculators, who have made their fortunes in despoiling 
the church and grinding the tenant. Mendizabel made a great 
mistake in not administering the church lands for the benefit of 
the state, or setting them up by public auction to the highest 
bidder. 

The climate of Spain is very varied. In the north, and 
along the ridge of land bathed by the Bay of Biscay, it is cold. 
New Castille is more temperate. In Andalusia, the heat in sum- 
mer is burning. Probably the climate of Malaga is about the 
best in Spain. We have sometimes found it as hot there in the 
middle of January as in the month of August in England. Agri- 
culture is more advanced in Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, 
Galicia, and the Asturias, than in the other provinces. In the 
western and central provinces, cattle and merino sheep are 
the principal sources of wealth. The merinos are said to amount 
to twelve or thirteen millions. The Asturias, Galicia, and 
Estramadura, are renowned for their myriads of hogs and their 
exquisite hams. The Andalusian steeds and mules preserve 
their pristine repute. But the mules, though abounding, are 
insufficient for the commerce of the country. In a country, a 
great part of which is without roads, everything is transported 
on the backs of mules. 

There is little manufacturing industry in Spain, and that 
little is chiefly confined to Catalonia. Guadalaxara, Burgos, 
Segovia, Barcelona, Aleoy, Tarraza, and Olot, are celebrated for 
the manufacture of cloth; Corunna and Soria for table linen; 
Almago and Martorell for lace ; Corunna, Mataro, Bilboa, and 
Santander for sail-cloth; Barcelona, Manresa, Reuss, Olot, 
Valencia, Seville, Madrid, Toledo, Valladolid, Malaga, and 
Granada, for silk. The cotton manufactory is chiefly confined 
to Catalonia. It were vain to hope for a development of the 
commerce of Spain till old roads are repaired, new communi- 
cations opened, canals cut, privileges and monopolies abo- 
lished, and a uniform system of weights and measures adopted. 
As to railroads in Spain, it is a day-dream to think of them on 
any large scale. It may be fairly conceded to the Spanish 
journalists, that where railways can be made at all, they can be 
made infinitely cheaper in Spain than in any European country ; 
but the. portion of Spain in which they can be so made is but a 
very small fraction when compared with the length and breadth 
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of the Spanish territory. In civilized countries, traffic and trade 
have preceded railroads. But by the rule of contraries, it is 
expected that in Spain railroads shall not only precede, but 
ereate traffic. 

On the literature of Spain we have left ourselves little space 
to write. We can but merely glance at it. At a period when 
great part of Europe was immersed in darkness and ignorance, 
Spanish literature furnished models to Corneille and Moliere 
for the happiest inspirations of their pen. After the immortal 
author of Don Quixote, Villena, Diamante, La Hoz, Juan de 
Mena, Guevara, Quevedo Calderon, Lopez de Vega, Jovellanos 
and Quintana may be cited as poets and dramatists ; Morales, 
Mariana, Herrera, Alloa, Gomerra, Gonzales, Hernandes, and 
Solis as historians; Campomanes, Olavide, Isanda, Florez, 
Estrada, Aranda, and Cabarras as economists. Of the modern 
writers of Spain few are known in England; and among the 
few, there are not three that can be compared with the writers 
of the last century. Among the foremost of modern authors 
are, the Duke of Rivas, Gil y Zarate, Escosura, Roca de 
‘Fogores, Ventura de la Vega, Martez de la Rosa, Gutierrez, 
Hartzenbusch, Pacheco, and Castro y Orozco. 

Many of these writers have been contributors to the daily 
press of Madrid, which, at the beginning of the present year, 
consisted of ten morning and seven evening journals; but since 
the 17th of March a majority of the journals have ceased to 

pear. But to the newspaper press, literature, universities, 
and the fine arts of Spain, a separate article must be exclu- 
sively dedicated. The school of Seville alone has produced 
prodigies in painting. The names of Velasquez, Murillo, 
Ribera, and Coello, are sufficient to attest the truth of this 
remark, without mentioning Zurbaran, Morales, Alonso, 
Cano, Juanes, Tobar, Leonardo, March, Pacheco, and Me- 
nendez. 

The national music of Spain is in general of a melancholy 
cast, and most frequently harsh and inharmonious. The music 
of Madrid, Barcelona, and Grenada, is the music of Italy, 
adapted to the taste and married to the sonorous language of 
Spain. On the gilded, graceful, starred and spangled architec- 
ture of the Moors; on the solid and substantial architecture of 
Arragon ; on the gothic architecture of cathedrals, castles, and 
palaces, a volume might be written. But we must reserve our- 
selves for that task in a separate article. Of the character of 
Spaniards, so diverse is it, it were impossible to trace a likeness 
that should be faithful in a few lines; but we may say, with 
Mr. Ford, that those who aspire to the romantic, the poetical, 
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the sentimental, the artistical, the antiquarian—in short, to any 
of the sublime and beautiful traits, should visit Spain. It is a 
singular land between Europe and Africa,—between civilization 
and barbarism. In Spain, the dull uniformity, the polished 
monotony, of Europe, are exchanged for the racy freshness of 
an original unchanged country, where Paganism disputes the 
very altar with Christianity ; ‘where a want of all that is gene- 
£ rous or merciful is blended with the most devoted heroic virtues ; 
‘ where the most cold-blooded cruelty is linked with the fiery 
‘ passions of Africa;’ where everything, in fact, moral, mate- 
rial, and intellectual, is in violent and striking contrast. 


Art. VI. The Industrial History of Free Nations, considered in relation 
to their domestic institutions and external policy. By W. Torrens 
McCuttacu. In two volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 1846. 


Ir has been often observed, and bitterly complained, that poli- 
tical history exhibits a blacker history of every nation than is 
deserved by its average moral condition. The wisdom which 
has hitherto ruled over organized multitudes has been empha- 
tically ‘the wisdom of this world,’ and fully justifies the illus- 
trious father of political economy in his severe expression— 
‘the crafty political animal called a statesman.’ In politics, 
almost as truly as in morals, we find that the simple-minded 
(when duly informed as to facts) best discern the truth ; inso- 
much that freshness of eye and purity of heart have almost the 
force of genius. Nor is this wonderful: for what, after all, is 
politics, but a vast question of morals? It has its questions 
of mere expediency and of prudence, no doubt; and so has our 
daily life; but the great questions on which human hearts are 
agitated, and deep-seated schisms formed, are ultimately re- 
ferable to a rule of right and wrong. When the amiable of the 
higher, and the honest of the lower ranks, fall into political 
conflict, the cause is generally to be sought in an ignorance of 
some of the essential facts of the case —an ignorance, however, 
which blind prejudice and unwillingness to be enlightened may 
possibly perpetuate, so as by no means to leave the parties 
guiltless. But if we may assume a full knowledge of the case 
as a datum, it is no fond fancy to assert, that minds otherwise 
untrained in politics generally see further and more justly than 
renowned and successful statesmen; men who, with rare excep- 
tions, have purchased their greatness by some concession to the 
partial or base interests of their supporters, and with whom, in 
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consequence, a familiarity with injustice has blunted the sense 
of its iniquity. 

In applying the same topic to political economy, we must 
substitute merchant princes and commercial companies for 
statesmen. In the infancy of trade, during its days of weakness 
and isolation, instinct teaches the trader one desire, and only 
one—that of protection from wrong. This he feels to be essen- 
tial; but this also is sufficient for his wishes. The thought 
does not occur to his untutored mind, of claiming or petitioning 
that his rivals may be crippled for his personal benefit ; or if it 
did occur, it would at once be rejected as too absurdly unjust 
to be approved by a disinterested bystander. It is only after 
traders have associated into guilds and companies, and begin 
to feel the strength which combination gives, that the idea of 
forcibly putting down their competitors appears plausible : and 
this iniquitous end is often compassed by a bargain with a 
prince or ‘statesman.’ The latter, being a practical man, is 
sure to want money; and applauds his own moderation and 
foresight if, instead of plundering the hive as the wasps before 
him did, he proposes that they shall ransom the rest of their 
stores by furnishing honey in stipulated quantities. This is 
certainly a great improvement; but until the revenues of kings 
shall be applied as judiciously as those of the industrious, no 
trading community can be blamed for paying such contribu- 
tions grudgingly ; and the difficult problem presents itself to 
these worthy people—how to indemnify themselves for the 
sums which they are forced to disburse. After patient analysis, 
the solution is reached in three steps; first, they must manage 
to cast their loss on the consumers, by raising the price; again, 
with a view to raise price, they must diminish supply; lastly, 
in order to diminish supply, some disability must be imposed on all 
other traders but themselves. It is but fair that the rest, who are 
not equally taxed, should be made to bear a part of their 
burden ; and under colour of this just principle, they willingly 
forget that in return for a limited payment they are receiving an 
unlimited advantage ;—that they are endeavouring not to share 
their loss with their fellows, but to throw the whole upon the 
latter; indeed (for what they know to the contrary) to destroy 
their entire livelihood. The prince, on the other hand, is blind 
to the fact, that to supply himself with a finite sum, he is bar- 
gaining for an indefinite damage to his people’s industry. He 
is delighted at getting revenue so easily and so respectably, and 
longs to suck in anew the sweet and consoling draught. Barons 
and squires are wretchedly untaxable creatures; they have too 
much cold steel with their corn, or are richer in two-legged 
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than four-legged cattle: and the peasants have, for the most 
part, only enough to sustain life. Statecraft, therefore, hugs 
itself in the discovery that manufactures and commerce must be 
fostered, and the king’s treasury will always be full. A Henry 
or an Edward in old England, a Nicholas or a Frederick Wil- 
liam in modern Europe,—perhaps we may add, a Clay or a 
Webster across the Atlantic, envies the easy taxability of foreign 
commercial states. Under such an impulse, a monarch who is 
shaking himself loose of his barons embraces every opportunity 
of bargaining (more or less unsophistically) with his trading 
subjects, to give them so much monopoly for so much contribu- 
tion to his revenue. His sagacity is trumpeted abroad as a pro- 
tector of industry ; and it must be admitted that he does (in the 
true as well as the abusive sense of the word) protect a limited 
number of his industrious subjects. In so far, his rule is a 
benefit ; his people appear to prosper, and the mischief is for a 
while kept out of sight: but a future generation inevitably brings 
to light, that, equally with his barbarous predecessors, he has 
been ‘killing the goose for her golden egg.’ He has inflicted 
a permanent injustice on all his people, except those whom he 
ostentatiously protects; and, such is the eternal omnipotence 
of right, in proportion to the development of the system, dis- 
order and weakness will be entailed on all, not excepting those 
whom he meant to favour. 

Our own sovereigns, as some others, went to the extravagant 
excess of granting to individuals private monopolies ; but the 
profligacy of this was too transparent, and so roused public in- 
dignation, that the haughty Elizabeth was forced to yield before 
it. Yet in principle the injustice is the same, of giving to an 
individual, or of giving to a class, a monopoly, either total or 
partial, which cannot possibly be enjoyed except at the expense 
of the rest of the nation. Indeed, the favoured individual often 
bought his privilege, and the purchase-money was a kind of tax 
for which he sought indemnification with interest: but when a 
class has possessed itself of the powers of legislation, and 
passes laws to favour its own commercial interests to the detri- 
ment of consumers or competitors, it pays nothing for the 
privilege, which is downright plunder of the public. Not that, 
in the long run, such policy can prosper: injustice always out- 
wits itself. A greedy executive, as that of Turkey or Egypt, 
may grow fat for a time by devouring the sinews of the nation ; 
but sure, if slow, decay at length reduces it to impotence 
and starvation. So also an overbearing aristocracy, which 
commits oppression under forms of law, saps the foundation of 
industry, and unawares shatters its own tower of grandeur. 
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Happy for it if the industrious classes have strength to throw 
off the yoke in time, and by establishing their just claims, avert 
the common ruin. 

The age of chivalry is past! cried the sentimental Burke, 
when the peal of revolution tolled from France, in warning to 
all profligate people-starving rulers. To England also the age 
of chivalry is past, as effectually, from the day of the consum- 
mation of a principle which Burke was too sagacious to overlook 
or dispute. To establish the freedom of industry is to over- 
throw the pretensions of chivalry ; for these two spirits are in 
eternal conflict. Feudalism, it has been often observed, has 
long since grown commercial: and this is true in secret, but 
not yet ostensibly so. Feudalism is still ashamed of being 
accounted industrious, and if asked what were its rights to rents 
and landed property, would be as unwilling to give a direct 
answer as Queen Elizabeth or Henry IV. concerning their 
rights to the throne. The ground of right to which the feudal 
lord still cleaves, is the fact (real or supposed) that his distant 
ancestor conquered his landed estate by the sword, or received 
it as a gift from a conquering king: but our modern sense of 
justice is ill satisfied by this avowal, and such claims are pru- 
dently hushed up. It may so be that the father or grandfather 
of a peer or powerful commoner earned his fortune by honest 
industry, and purchased his land according to the laws of the 
country; but few are proud of being sprung from the indus- 
trious ranks. The old spirit of chivalry still lives, inculcating 
a scorn of the honest plodding mass, and of every slow way to 
wealth; and when the great landed proprietor is ever so com- 
mercial in the real management of his estate, he nevertheless 
‘almost always can be discerned to hold, that to become wealthy 
by corn and cattle, on the one hand, or by cotton, silk, and iron, 
on the other, are totally different grades of dignity. Why so? 
Because landholders are the only class in the community who 
grow rich without personal exertion. And why is that? Be- 
cause they have passed laws which enable them to appropriate 
to themselves their tenants’ improvements. Hitherto, in nearly 
every nation of the world, from the wildest savages to the 
polished and variously extended constitutional monarchy of 
England, force and craft have been the primitive sufficient 
reasons for holding power; and although the growth of moral 
principle, acting with the increased power of coalition and in- 
terchange of sentiment among the many, has by slow degrees 
established totally new maxims in the national conscience, we 


‘are still waiting to see the time when public service shall be 


esteemed by the aristocracy their most honourable or only title 
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to wealth and dignity. While we write, the freedom of industry 
has become a legislative statute. If farmers are not, by the 
actual law, yet emancipated, their emancipation is now in 
certain in prospect; after which, English nobility will no 
longer be able to prop itself on military sentiment. War will 
be remembered with more sorrow than pride, and the superiority 
of the civilian over the man of violence will, in the process of 
amelioration, become a sentiment as well as a fact. 

And why should the sentimentalist deplore such a revolution ? 
He will no doubt tell us of the vulgarity of mere monied men, 
the evils of a race after riches, the elevated notions which mili- 
tary discipline imspires, the value of old family traditions and 
hereditary pride; and many more topics, which, true or false, 
cannot affect the real question. We do not deny the public 
advantages of hereditary wealth, permanent in families without 
such privileges as are a public injustice ; much less do we ques- 
tion the utility of the ample leisure which patrimonial estates 
confer upon the few. But none of the advantages which aristo- 
cracy brings to a nation will be perilled by the present revolu- 
tion: on the contrary, the power of the landholders to oppress 
will be lessened or removed, and their powers for good left 
wholly untouched. The sentiments of justice to all orders and 
mercy to all men which Christianity inculcates, leave us no- 
thing to regret in losing the haughtiness and contempt towards 
the labouring many which chivalry fostered. On the other 
hand, we must take up the argument fearlessly, that the mercan- 
tile and industrious interests are the proper foundation of every 
commonwealth ; out of which alone political virtue, in the highest 
sense of the word, can be expected to grow,—equably, steadily, 
and irreversibly. It appears to us, that the same mistake has 
been made in the theory of politics as was made in philosophy 
until recent centuries ; a mistake which is no accident, because 
it is mherent in human nature, but which, nevertheless, it is 
equally essential for us to outgrow, if practical politics is ever to 
be guided by true science. Political philosophers have disdained 
mere utilitarian foundations, and have based their idea of a state 
on some would-be spiritual abstractions or vain assumptions, 
such as the essential superiority of a dominant race, or the duty 
of upholding and propagating a religion or a ceremonial: and 
by this course they have universally canonized injustice, and 
ensured the ultimate ruin of the constitution. In a practical phi- 
losophy, to despise a utilitarian basis is grossly absurd. Man 
in the real world is as a beautiful structure, reared on a cheap 
but strong foundation: the elegant minarets on which the eye 
loves to rest will have no fixedness, unless propped on stub- 
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born rock, not on loose shingle and heterogeneous rubbish. 
The exact sciences have become exact, by taking as their start- 
ing point a variety of simple, ordinary truths, once despised as 
insignificant ; and a state which is to stand the wear and tear 
of ages, must be founded, not on the tastes of the sentimental, or 
the fancies of men of genius, but on the wants and just claims 
of the vulgar crowd. As numbering, measuring, and weighing, 
are the commencement of all true science,—for until these 
sciences had established themselves, men did not acquire the 
art of sagacious investigation and conclusive reasoning,—so pe- 
cuniary and personal justice is the commencement of all politics ; 
and until this has been settled on a sure and intelligible basis, 
no progress can be made in the further development of sound 
and eternal political principle. But if the industrious are to 
receive their rights, it must be by having men of their own sort 
among the rulers of the land: a mere military aristocracy will 
never be able to understand them. Unless, therefore, we had 
strong hope that the landed aristocracy are about to add them- 
selves to the industrious classes, at least so far as to become 
vitally and habitually sensible that their own prosperity is knit 
up with that of labour and trade, we should be forced to justify 
an outcry for large political changes. It is, we trust, to be ex- 
pected, that commercial men will in future have a greater direct 
and acknowledged influence on public affairs than heretofore ; 


‘an immediate consequence of which will be a sapping and de- 


struction of national enmities, improvident expenditure, and 


unwise taxation: however, from the day that landholders know 


and feel that their rent depends (and with it their chief import- 
ance as an order) on the welfare of the industrious, a new spirit, 
without any organic revolution, will breathe through our legis- 


lation and our executive policy. 


But we have been led into too diffuse a discourse by the 
topics which the work before us suggests. It professes to treat 
on the ‘Industrial History of Free States, but it practically 
adopts a limitation of the word Free, which tends to narrow the 
field of discussion most unexpectedly : nor can we give a very 
satisfactory account of this. If by Free were understood Repub- 
lican or Democratic, the states of Italy could not be excluded. 
Venice, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, to say nothing of Milan and 
other cities of the interior, would yield a history of deep inte- 
rest, if adequate documents could be recovered. So it is, how- 


‘ever, that Mr. M‘Cullagh has confined himself to GREECE, as a 


type of the Mediterranean states, and to HoLLanp as the most 
eminent, at once for industry and freedom, of northern Europe : 
and we suppose he was at a loss for a short title, which should 
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duly group the pair together. Each country has a separate 
volume devoted to it; and so much of general history is wrought 
up, as the author imagines is needed to elucidate his main sub- 
ject. In the volume concerning Greece, it decidedly appears to 
us that this is overdone. Mr. M‘Cullagh is, when he pleases, 
a graphic, trenchant, and brilliant writer; and undoubtedly 
has brought out a series of elegant tableaux concerning that 
never-failing subject, the manners and peoples of ancient 
Greece. It is impossible to read without being pleased, even 
where we may not feel perfect agreement: nevertheless, the 
doubt arises, whether it has always much to do with the indus- 
trial history. So much indeed might be said :—it is not amiss 
to show the contrasts of the phlegmatic Dutchman and the lively 
susceptible Greek ; the former neither loving nor hating princely 
birth, but able to bear it, and able to go without it, as interest 
may dictate ; the latter, once upon a time, bending before kings in 
servile loyalty, afterwards legitimatizing tyrannicide. The 
greater the contrast, we say, the more striking would appear 
any coincidences in the results of similar industrial arrange- 
ments in the two nations. But in Mr. M‘Cullagh’s treatment, 
the Greeks and Dutch are separated as much as if they were in 
two separate works, and we can scarcely take up his defence. 
On the whole, we must be satisfied to accept his volumes on his 
own terms, and consent to be. pleased or instructed with what- 
ever has a tendency either way, without asking why we find 
this, and why we do zot find something else. 

The following is perhaps the earliest passage in which Mr. 
M‘Cullagh fairly gets into his proper subject :— 


‘ As the lava of conquest began to cool, and to split into unconnected 
masses, between each rift the indigenous popular industry sprang up, 
and gradually sheathed many of the rugged forms into which the Hel- 
lenic flood had congealed, with a Pelasgic verdure. Thus in Samos, 
where from an age exceedingly remote many descriptions of useful 
labour had been carried on, the ancient spirit of inventive toil re- 
vived . . . . vast quantities of earthenware being annually exported 
to distant countries, as well as to the other states of Greece. They 
had several rivals among their neighbours, more especially at Corinth, 
where we are told that Encheir and Engrammus,* two skilful potters, 
emigrated to Etruria, and so introduced the knowledge of their art 
among that tasteful people. In the isle of Cos, likewise, a description 
of porcelain, exceedingly thin and fair, was manufactured: exquisite 
vessels, shaped on the wheel, were fabricated at Erythra; and Sicyon 
claimed the pre-eminence in works of alabaster. All these emulously 


* We believe that most modern critics hold, with Niebuhr, that these names are 
mythical, as their sense implies: but that does not affect Mr. M‘Cullagh. 
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laboured to maintain each their own repute for some peculiar excel- 
lence of composition or design; and the proof that no monopolizing 
discouragement ever fell upon their free and honourable competition is 
unconsciously afforded by Pliny, when he states that in his late time 
each of their productions was so highly valued, that it paid the mer- 
chants to import them into Italy, and even to more distant countries, 
where the same manufacture was carried on, but in somewhat less per- 
fection. Can any one in the least degree conversant with the history 
of such inventions entertain a doubt, that to this free competition of 
successive ages was attributable the perfection of skill and fertility of 
design, which, even in the fragments that have escaped the wreck of 
classic civilization, fill us with delight and admiration?’ 


The last sentence is one of extreme practical interest to 
England at the present day. It has generally been held that 
the French must necessarily surpass us in beauty of design, and 
the fact is undisputed, that they have surpassed us. We under- 
stand, however, that in the last two years, in consequence of the 
copyright being extended to designs, and schools of design 
being erected under the patronage of the government, our im- 
provement in taste has been so rapid, that goods more than 
three years old are depreciated by their prevailing ugliness. 
The stimulus of competition, it seems, was not enough, without 
securing a copyright to the manufacturers, who have to engage 
educated and highly-paid designers. This is contingent on a 
sudden start of improvement: but if for two centuries back our 
trade of export and import had been free, we should have long 
ago been familiarized with the most beautiful forms which our 
contemporaries produce, and the taste of every class of the na- 
tion would have been cultivated by the habitual sight of ele- 
gance. In such a case, elaborate schools of design would not 
be needed, designing would not involve great expense, nor 
would copyrights of design be much thought of: and this, we 
apprehend, was the state of things in the ancient civilized world. 
In fact, it would appear that to this day the poorest classes of 
the nations who dwell in the area drained by the Mediterranean, 
greatly excel in hereditary taste the lower and middle classes of 
Northern Europe: and much the same has been observed of 
the Indian population. This is indicated in the arrangement 
of the commonest article of dress; as in the tying of a turban 
or a sash by young maidens or their old fathers. Travellers, 
indeed, have observed, that the people seem unable to avoid 
elegance of form, however coarse the material of their garments. 
Perhaps a dry climate is essential to produce this particular re- 
sult: among ourselves, the danger of wet and mud often neces- 
sitates a tight or constrained form, adverse to beauty. Be this 
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as it may, it is at once remarkable and encouraging, to find that 
that very industrialism, which so many have scorned and depre- 
cated as hostile to liberal accomplishment and the fine arts, 
has already proved more efficacious in a few years to advance 
the public taste, than artificial methods had done im a century. 
The first Quarterly Review which threw itself boldly into the 
cause of free trade,—of course we mean the Westminster,— 
without abandoning its position in the front of the industrial and 
movement party among the middle class and gentry, is become 
peculiarly devoted to the cause of art: and in the House of 
Commons, no members have shown themselves so zealous for 
cultivating elegant tastes in the multitude, as the advocates of 
free trade and industrial interests. In fact, we are disposed to 
believe that the alliance is naturally most intimate between 
Mechanism and the Fine Arts. We are informed that at the 
great centre of the English cotton manufacturer, there is no in- 
considerable taste for music, pictures, and light literature ; all 
these are a relaxation to the wearied master or workman, and 
with the prolongation of the present movement we may expect 
a far greater culture in this direction. The faculties hard to 
educate in such a population are those which demand severe 
study, for which neither time nor energy are left. One more, 
and very important, illustration of this topic, is to be drawn 
from our railway architecture. This is not merely of native 
growth, but has sprung up as if by the wand of an enchanter, 
at the demand of pressing industrialism ; and it is already the 
admiration of Europe. No such characteristic and original 
beauty has been generated at Oxford or Cambridge in the last 
two centuries: they have been able to do nothing better than 
imitate the models before them, generally without attaining the 
same excellence. But what is the taste of our poor neglected 
peasants? Is that so cultivated and pure, that we should fear 
degeneracy by reason of the industrial movement? The ques- 
tion may seem to be a mockery. In short, whatever amount of 
importance we may be disposed to attach to the cultivation of 
taste, must be thrown in, as so much additional weight, into the 
seale of free trade. 

It used to be taken for granted, that it is to the exquisite 
sensibility of the Greeks that we owe the beautiful forms ob- 
served in the remains of antiquity : and idleness, easily believing 
in the inherent superiority of a particular race of men, 
acquiesced in the idea that we can never rival them. But the 
last twenty years have set it beyond a doubt that the most ad- 
mired shapes of Grecian furniture were familiarly known to the 
Egyptians in very remote times, nor is there reason to think 
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that the Tuscans were behind the Greeks. A sense of beauty 
had become a wide spread and common possession ; and we 
may conjecture, that the earliest and most active of commercial 
nations, the Pheenicians, and their Babylonian kinsmen, deserve 
the principal credit of originality for design. In sculpture alone 
are the Greeks unapproachable; a phenomenon which so 
stands by itself, that we know not how to impute it to the 
inherent peculiarities of national intellect. There is not a 
shadow of reason for imagining that they excelled the modern 
Italians in painting; yet painting is by far the higher art of 
the two. This gives great probability to the opinion of those, 
who ascribe the perfection of Greek sculpture to their practice 
of the palastra, which raised every character of form into its 
highest type, and (by familiarizing the spectators’ eyes to the 
naked body,) gave to the mind an extraordinary accuracy of 
conception.* If, however, we need to go through the same 
process in order to arrive at the same excellence, so deadly 
were the immoral results to the Greeks, that it is impossible to 
wish to buy a sense of beauty at such a price. 

In the development of the Greek genius, it is very obvious to 
remark how industry and mental accomplishment went hand in 
hand ; but, as Mr. M‘Cullagh insists, it was the industry of free- 
dom. No other principle has within it the germs of improve- 
ment. The well-fed ass, and the well-treated slave, or the 
well-drilled Chinese, are hard working animals, but neither 
inventive nor improving. West Indians, in old days, used to 
believe that a negro’s eye had not even the geometrical faculty : 
it is still asserted by the Americans, that a slave cannot set the 
dishes on a table square, or arrange the knives and forks accu- 
rately. With his liberty, says Homer, a man loses half his 
virtue: and it needs more than the zame of freedom to elevate 
men’s conceptions of beauty. The Athenians, under Draco and 
Solon, were by law freemen, yet they displayed no mark of supe- 
rior intellect until subjected to the stimulus of democracy : their 
Milesian kinsmen and Corinthian neighbours had previously 
great advantage over them. But in writing thus, we do not 
mean to infer that democracy, as such, is greatly to be coveted ; 
there is no room here for that discussion; it is enough to say, 
that the commonality of Athens first gained permanent freedom 
of industry and the energy of a free spirit when their democracy 
took its decisive form under Cleisthenes. Mr. M‘Cullagh’s 


* It is remarked that the Homeric Greeks were unacquainted with sculpture, and 
wore coverings in their public exercises: yet in the historic times, the latter fact 
was indicative of barbarism! This is a great revolution in 400 years, if the interval 
from Homer to Phidias is no more. 
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chapters, which concern the Greeks, may in part be judged of 
by their appropriate headings :—I. Primary Elements of Greek 
Life: II. How Industry and Freedom together grew in Greece : 
III. How the Wise grew Strong: IV. How the Strong grew 
Vain: V. The Enemies of Industry and Freedom among the 
Greeks themselves: VI. Ionic Life: VII. Attic Ways and 
Means. Mr. M‘Cullagh’s writings are characterized strongly 
by the impress of the nineteenth, as opposed to the eighteenth 
century. Like Carlyle, and some others, in his first work,* 
(which, with all the faults of juvenility, was a work of 
the highest promise,) he was perhaps unduly severe on the 
histories which satisfied our immediate sires and grandsires. 
Nothing of that is found here ; but a deep and earnest convic- 
tion that all permanent national prosperity depends on indivi- 
dual moral character ; and that no improvements in the external 
arts of life are to be for a moment compared in their results on 
human happiness, with the agencies that directly affect the 
spiritual being. With all this, he is not a sentimental econo- 
mist, nor a carper at wealth and luxury, so that the soul be not 
effeminated and enslaved to delicacy. To judge by his refer- 
ences, he prefers the guidance of the great German scholars of 
the present day, rather than to trust in his own scholarship. It 
is the safer plan: yet it has made us occasionally think, that he 
has hereby followed individual opinion, beyond what the origi- 
nal documents justify. But this is a slight matter; and we can 
cordially recommend this first volume as a delightful history, 
redolent with the freshness of poetry, to those who have no 
leisure or taste for the ample discussions of the ardent Grote, 
and the subtle unbiassed erudition of the sagacious Thirlwall. 
His opening chapters are peculiarly valuable to those, who have. 
never tried to imagine the difficulties against which an illiterate 
community has to struggle, when, without foreign aid, it endea- 
vours to establish the dominion of law. In this effort, no known 
nation, before the Greeks, succeeded, except by the institution 
of caste. Hereditary caste enacts custom, as a substitute for 
law, and erects a barrier against personal tyranny: but it inevi- 
tably becomes at length an unbearable tyranny itself; more 
oppressive than an individual, as it is harder to get rid of: 
nevertheless, it is an improvement on simple despotism, into 
which all peoples of Asia and Africa seem to have fallen, except 
where castes were established. But among the Greeks, law 
first became a public written property, for the education, not of 


* Lectures on the Use and Study of History. These were addressed to an Irish 
Mechanics’ Institution ; a fact which will account for the unpleasantly magisterial 
tone which pervades them. 
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a priesthood, but of the whole people ; and commensurate with 

a sense of the sacredness of law has been the prosperity of every 

people from that day to this. From the Greeks, the Romans 

received the legacy ; and from the Romans—as their only com- 

pensation for countless violences and destruction of all national 

genius—Europe at large has received through the hands of the 

elergy this inestimable possession. 

In following out the growth of Athens by her native spirit and 
industry, the author is necessarily embarrassed by the compli- 

cation which the problem received, as soon as Athens became a 
spoiler of others. This, unhappily, was very early in her day of 
greatness ; in fact, it came about too soon to allow us to see what 
she would have been, had her position forced her, like Tyre, 
gina, Corinth or Rhodes, into the ways of honesty. We re- 
joice to find Mr. M‘Cullagh, undazzled by Athenian splendour, 
with keener words than the calm Thirlwall chooses to employ, 
back up the verdict of the latter against the buildings of Pericles, 
and denounce the craft of Themistocles as the beginning of Athe- 
nianruin. This man of Roman soul, in whom was not a particle 
of Greek sentiment or a trace of Ionian culture,—‘ fed his nation 
‘ with the idea of maritime ascendancy, not as attainable by mere 
* superiority of seamanship or wiser ways of trade, but by such a 
* combination of fraud and force, as should place the fleets of the 
“minor states under the lead of Athenians.’ With infinite clever- 
ness, he had not a spark of true wisdom. When Athens was to 
be fortified, he compassed his end by a tissue of gratuitous lies, 
which made an irreparable breach with Sparta: and when, un- 
happily, his crafty ambition succeeded against the allies, it 
ruined himself, his country, and all Greece. Of the works of 
Pericles Mr. M‘Cullagh writes : 


‘How unspeakable must have been the sense of power, and with 
what ecstasy of pride must these sumptuous edifices have been viewed 
by the self idolatrous crowd, who saw them rise with magical rapidity 
around them. How sorrowfully one listens to the voice, as of contrite 
abasement, which seems to echo through their vacant ruins,—the 
jewelled leper’s cry, Unclean! Unclean! Yet we cannot, as true men, 
and loyal to the immutable rights of human freedom, shrink from pro- 
nouncing the inexorable verdict, that i had been better such a combi- 
nation of art, if there were no other means of producing it, had never 
been. Not that we love Art less, but that we love Right more.’ 


The consciousness that this splendour was enjoyed at the cost 
of the allies, alienated the sympathies of the mass of the people 
from the liberty of foreigners. Despots wish well to despotism, 
and free nations to the struggles of freedom; but henceforth 
Athens had all the instincts of unrighteous power, and her most 
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heroic efforts were no longer for any object to which she her- 
self could attach a glorious idea. In sentiment, though not in 

licy, Greece possessed a conscious unity, in contrast to the 
lands of barbarians ; and to contend for Grecian supremacy was 
in Aristides and Cimon an elevating principle: but the wars into 
which Athens rushed against her allies and against her Dorian 
countrymen, were tainted with the baseness of robbery and the 
atrocity of civil conflict. She learned to think riches gained by 
spoliation sweeter than those earned by slow and honourable 
labour; and from that day her industrial energies were sapped, 
and her fall prepared by decay from within. The process is 
ably traced by Mr. M‘Cullagh, and we would gladly quote some 
more of his spirited sketches: but it is more than time to turn 
to his history of Dutch industry. 

Here also it may be well to give the titles of his chapters. 
VIII. The Seven Sea Lands: IX. The Towns: X. The 
House of Burgundy: XI. The Empire: XII. A Great Nation: 
XIII. Colonial and Foreign Policy. It will be easily under- 
stood by these titles that Mr. M‘Cullagh discusses,—the forma- 
tion of the land by damming out the sea,—the gradual rise of 
the towns, out of which all the importance of Holland was to 
spring,— the coalition of the seven states into one body, under 
the patronage and rule of a foreign prince, which they had ima- 
gined would prove more tolerable than the exactions of the local 
barons,—the absorption of the United Provinces into the Empire 
of Spain, into which the house of Burgundy fell by inheritance; 
—the gallant struggle, inspired by religion, against the tyranny 
of Spain ;—and the greatness to which Holland rose by industry, 
moderation, and commercial enterprise. Like other states, on 
the first taste of power, she was corrupted ; and for a time sought 
for gain, not by fair exchanges, but by monopoly and conquest. 
Mr. M‘Cullagh traces the suicidal effects; and how, after severe 
and permanent losses, she returned to the safe and honourable 
path, no longer superior to rivals who had vast natural advan- 
tages, but nevertheless free, wise and wealthy ; unembarrassed by 
masses of paupers and political discontent, by which the fore- 
most power of the earth is now, alas! disgraced. 

To say that this author has taken up the subject con amore, is 
equivalent to an assurance that his views are energetically en- 
forced, and lucidly developed. But he does not conceal that he 
has an immediate practical object,—which we honour, but for 
which he has come too late,—to assist in the demolition of our 
infatuated monopolies. This possibly determined him to con- 
fine his work within its present limits, and has hindered his de- 
veloping his second volume into full harmony with the first: 
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which is not in itself a defect, for it restricts the second more 
closely to the title of the work. Holland is so small a country, 
and at present so much eclipsed by greater powers, that the 
English are far less acquainted with it than befits neighbours so 
near; and we hope Mr. M‘Cullagh’s succinct and interesting 
volume will be extensively read. We have always deplored the 
violent feelings of the English nation in the seventeenth century, 
against so valuable a fellow-labourer: we regret to add, that 
Cromwell appears to have been as bitter against these good Pro- 
testants and stanch upholders of toleration, as any Catholic 
prince. The most reprehensible part of Dutch history, is their 
behaviour in the colonies ; but here, it would seem, nearly all the 
nations of Europe are equally guilty. It will be indeed shameful, 
if at present any jealousies should arise between us and them 
on the matters of the East Indian Archipelago, to impede the pro- 
gress of civilization. Our duty is to remove their fears, by giv- 
ing them every facility for commerce, and by being willing to 
assist them in any new schemes of colonization, if such they 
have. But that we should hesitate to accept an island import- 
ant to complete our chain of steam navigation, merely because a 
careless minister twenty years ago made a perfectly gratuitous 
treaty, the words of which are construed to concede to the Dutch 
an exclusive right to colonize over a vast area of the ocean ;— 
is really too ridiculous. 

Mr. M‘Cullagh’s second volume, though excellently written, is 
less brilliant than the first, and has less of his characteristic 
style. This may in part be due to the subject; but we also 
imagine that he has studied the former for a greater number of 
years, and has more successfully realized the picture of the 
whole to his imagination. As a specimen from the second 
volume, we give the following : 

‘ From their great success in these diversified branches of industry, 
and the rapid accumulation of capital which took place in consequence, 
it is manifest that as the absolute cost of materials and labour could in 
no case have been peculiarly small, the economy of production must 
have been understood and practised with no ordinary skill. Their 
primary hindrances and struggles to make good their territory against 
the elements, had implanted in the popular mind a sense of the value 
of mechanical art. Traditional feelings of gratitude to its power 
everywhere subsisted. Every parish had its mills to pump out water, 
to saw timber, or to grind corn; and except the fickle winds that 
turned their arms, there was no motive power that had not been 
obtained by costly and laborious industry. 

‘ Let those who would have us believe that industrial greatness is 
dependent upon the possession of what they call ‘ natural advantages,’ 
explain to us to which of these happy accidents or propitious cireum- 
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stances the greatness of Dutch commerce is to be ascribed. If any 
fact in history seems clear, it is this:—that of the raw materials needed 
for their shipping or their manufactures, their country produced not 
one. ‘Our country,’ says De Witt, ‘yields almost nothing out of its 
own bowels.’ It supplied them with neither timber, hemp, nor tar, 
nor as much iron as would have made their fishing-hooks: their flax 
and wool of native growth would not have sufficed to clothe one in 
every household, and silk they had none. Above all, they never, at 
any time, during the last five centuries, possessed, of home-growth, 
sufficient food for one half the entire population.’—pp. 269—271. 


History, ancient and modern, abounds with examples of poor 
nations on a most productive land, and thriving communities on 
barren plains, rocks, or marshes; insomuch as to lead Mr. 
M‘Cullagh almost to apply to the case of the Dutch an inge- 
nious author’s argument, and say,—they flourished, because they 
were so little favoured by nature. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand this. Industrious habits, forethought, enterprise, patience, 
economy, inventiveness,—these are the qualities on which pros- 
perity depends; and they are best cultivated by hard rearing. 

* Pater ipse, colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit,’ &c. 
To such industry, security of property is essential; and uni- 
versal ruin must follow rapidly upon any such tampering with 
trade as the princes of Europe have generally practised ; hence, 
from the earliest times, comparative moderation and wisdom 
(which was still consistent with much oppression) seems to have 
been forcibly impressed on the feudal lords of the seven pro- 
vinees. The Lama, we are told, if ill treated, so easily dies, that 
its owners never dare_to beat the gentle animal ; while the sturdy 
ass ordinarily meets with gratuitous cuffs. Just so, it may seem, 
does the industry of nations, who enjoy a wealthy soil, suffer by 
its very power of withstanding suffering. 

Alone in the north of Europe, from the earliest times, the 
towns in the seven provinces assumed a political predominance 
over the country ; not that there were no feudal barons, but be- 
cause they had no soil under their feet, unless it was kept dry 
by the industry whose home and centre was in the towns. 
Moreover, a system similar to our copyhold tenure put a check 
on the manorial rights. Out of these peculiarities flowed all 
that has distinguished Holland. The mercantile influences, 
which even in England still struggle hard against the landed aris- 
tocracy, were politically predominant in those provinces even 
before their formal union. In fact, as the author quotes from 
Davies, ‘the towns were not, as in other nations, merely por- 
tions of the state, but the state itself was rather an aggregate of 
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towns, each of which formed a commonwealth within itself, pro-’ 
viding for its own defence, governed by its own laws, holding 
separate courts of justice, and administering its own finances.’ 
This is much the same as in Italy and in ancient Greece: yet 
there was an important difference, the effects of which deserve 
to be traced. True to the Teutonic principle, the Dutch barons 
refused to reside in the towns, but kept in their own castles, in 
the midst of a rural population ; and instead of uniting as an 
Order of the state, interior to the city, kept aloof in proud isola- 
tion, as external powers. Their force was formidable to the 
towns during their weakness, and was the most cogent induce- 
ment to union ; so that the citizens for a long time were com- 
paratively free from factions, and seldom fell into such civil 
contentions as the Greeks and Italians suffered. The chief ex- 
ception was at the time of transition, before the ascendancy of 
the house of Burgundy, and again in its decline, when the 
wealth of the nation was rapidly increasing. But for the most 
part, fears from without gave peace within; and the purely in- 
dustrious and trading body at length achieved an entire and 
final triumph: not at all to the extinction of the nobility, nor 
injury of its pecuniary interests, but to a destruction of its poli- 
tical predominance. In fact, the nobility seem to have contri- 
buted no element to the national character: on the contrary, 
they were absorbed by the superior energy of the mercantile 
community. 

Great good flowed out of this; but it perhaps also entailed 
some disadvantages, to which we ought not to shut our eyes. 
The ascendancy of the industrious gives to the government 
many virtues of first-rate magnitude ;—justice, order, toleration, 
practical sagacity and sound sense, punctual adherence to 
pecuniary engagements, an abhorrence of war, and a pertinacious 
courage when invasion needs to be repelled. But in all this 
there is a total absence of poetry and ideality; and there is 
ground for suspecting that the highest qualities of mind, in an 
individual or in a community, must rest on a large basis of 
poetical feeling imbibed during infancy and youth. Strange as 
it may seem in a moral aspect, the vices of an aristocracy,— 
ambition, love of war, and admiration of uncontrolled impulse, 
—are not only the material of all early poetry, but imply 
elements of mind, the absence of which is an imperfection : and 
we cannot but suspect that though the Dutch nation will always 
be respectable and its example instructive, no higher title of 
admiration will ever be applied to it. During their war of 
religion, a flame of heroism was kindled, and they may be called 
truly great; but considering the number of years during which 
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Holland has had thousands of educated and able men, there 
would seem to have been very few men of genius. The life of 
industry may indeed have so occupied the energies of many 
such men, that they have been ‘lights hidden under a bushel ;’ 
still, we are inclined to believe that the whole atmosphere of an 
exclusively trading community is unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of any high impulse. The Greek aristocracy lived in the 
towns and were incorporated with the state. The splendid 

ageants—which Teutonic chieftains veiled in their castles or 
exhibited on the barren moor—became with the Greeks pro- 
cessions to the common tutelary gods or public games in which 
the commonalty might share ; and the ideality of the aristocracy 
was in some measure imparted to the populace. The warlike 
songs of Homer,—favourites with poor and rich alike,—had the 
same tendency, and the scenery of the country was perhaps 
more influential than all: but the Dutchman, surrounded by a 
perfect flat, looking out on sea and sky, fleets of masts, and 
drained meadows, with windmills everywhere on the horizon, 
had no reminiscences but of the workshop, no natural beauty 
to suggest something more glorious than man, to kindle aspira- 
tions and mystical longings. Yet in all such comparisons we 
must remember that Greece had a large slave population, and 
that the freemen were, after all, a picked class. 

And here we touch on the mighty distinction between the 
ancient and modern world ; the great ground on which the hope 
rests, that the future shall not be as the past, but that the pros- 
perity of nations,—with whatever occasional convulsion or 
retrogression,—shall on the whole work forward steadily. The 
sanctity of law now embraces the lowest members of the human 
family: no outcasts from its protection are acknowledged in 
European Christendom: all individuals are equal, as regards 
personal right, alike in our courts of justice and in public 
sentiment; and in the leading states of Europe, the whole 
direction of legislation is in favour of the interests of the 
many. That is encouraging. But we need a higher epithet for 
the great and sudden revolution of opinion,—sudden, yet sure 
to be lasting,—in the greatest mercantile community, wealthiest 
nation, and most extended empire on the face of the earth, 
concerning monopolies in trade. We are proclaiming to the 
world, not by words, but by deeds, which cannot be mistaken, 
that in our greediest moments we chiefly wish that all our 
neighbours may be as wealthy and peaceful as possible ; that 
we identify our interests with theirs, so as to feel that every 
blow at their prosperity is a blow at our own. This is at once 
a matter of calculation for the tradesman, and an inspiring 
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thought to the philanthropic poet. Since the great struggle for 
personal freedom of conscience, (which was, after all, except in 
a few superior minds, no reasonable principle, but a mere per- 
sonal impulse, as mutual persecutions proved ;)—no so elevating 
influences have agitated masses of men as the Anti-slavery 
cause, and the Free Trade movement. The latter sprang out 
of industrial roots, but its branches reach to heaven; nor can 
any one now imagine its manifold magnificent fruit. We see 
every reason to trust that it will unite in friendly bonds all 
industrious communities, and will force every class of such to be 
industrious. Our aristocracy, ever since the Commonwealth, 
have been turning into salt without savour; taking, as an heir- 
loom of the land, supreme political power, but unconscious of 
duties and responsibility ; finding or constructing in our co- 
lonies, our armies, our fleets, in the national church, and in 
unnumbered miscellaneous appointments, comfortable and re- 
spectable nests for their younger kinsmen, but remaining 
singularly careless how the public was served, except where (as 
in military matters) signal disgrace would follow manifest 
failure. We do not wish a degradation or virtual annihilation 
of our landed aristocracy: we wish for their moral reform, by 
the healthy stimulus of competition. As soon as it shall appear 
that personal qualifications on their part are essential to 
prevent their being politically superseded by the intelligence 
and industry of mercantile men; their ambition will begin to 
exert itself, and, with the advantages of leisure which they 
possess, will be at no loss to keep its superiority. Hereditary 
wealth, even if not on the highest scale,—when crowned with 
manly and practical accomplishments, and accredited by the 
popularity of ancestors,—is most trustworthy to a free and 
wealthy people ; for the administration of their concerns would 
offer too tempting baits to the cupidity of needy men of talent, 
unsupported by ancestorial pride. That our aristocracy should 
become, like our traders, swallowed up by business, would be a 
deplorable result: indeed, the desirable movement at present 
is to impart to the men of business some of the leisure of the 
landed gentry. Buta great nation, like a human body, needs 
many organs; the eye and the brain must not become as the 
hand ; and so long as each sufficiently performs its functions to: 
the general body, there is no room for envy. Let the aristo- 
cracy learn, that the places of state are not made for their con- 
venience, and that if they are to retain them they must deserve 
them: let them understand that public power is to be exercised 
for public good, not for personal or class interests, nor to 
uphold sectarian opinion: let them become proud of attracting 
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the sympathies of the people, and above all shun to claim 
privileges for their order:—then power will be pressed into 
their hands, and Industrialism will say to reformed Feudalism,— 
‘ Rule over us, for we have no time; and we can all trust thee, 
better than we trust one another.’ England will then rejoice 
that she has an aristocracy; class disputes shall no longer 
cripple her administration ; but her vast material strength shall 
be animated by wisdom and fashioned by beauty. 


Arr. VII. The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. Edited by 
J. E. Rytanp. With Notices of Mr. Foster, as a Preacher and 
a Companion. By Joun Snerparp, Author of ‘Thoughts on 
Devotion,’ &c. Two vols. 8vo. pp. 468. 590. 


ABOUT a century since, the pass from Lancashire into York- 
shire, through the vale of Todmorden, was one of the most 
beautiful in England. Its hill-tops, thrown into every variety 
of shape, seemed to lift themselves aloft as if to break the force 
of the winter storm, or to present a natural resting-place to the 
summer clouds as they coursed each other from height to 
height, and threw their flitting shadows over the glens below. 
Some of those heights were barren, and have so been since the 
upburst of the mighty forces which made them what they are ; 
but the less elevated were crowned, or clothed from base to 
summit, with ancient and richly hanging woods. The dells, 
which receded right and left from the main line of road, pre- 
sented curves and slopes, and sometimes abrupt and jagged out- 
lines, in almost every form, intersected with rock, and wood, and 
verdure ; and, after rain, while the voice of birds weleomed the 
returning sunshine, every hill-side might be heard tossing forth 
its tributary waters to feed the Hebden, as it rolled through its 
deeper bed beneath. The little of handicraft which mixed 
itself with the husbandry of the district, was not more than suf- 
ficed to impart those traces of man to Nature, which make even 
Nature more beautiful. This description, be it remembered, 
applies to the vale of Todmorden, as it was in the last century, 
when its seclusion had not been broken in upon either by 
canals or railways, and when the space now occupied with tall 
chimneys, and lofty square buildings, and with grouped or 
scattered multitudes of artizan dwelling-places, had little of 
its present appearance. 

One point of this valley bears the name of Hebden bridge, 
and, at the time of which we speak, there stood at no great dis- 
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tance from that spot, in the direction of Wainsgate, a small 
farm-house. The couple who, about the middle of the latter 
half of the last century, were the occupants of that house, had 
their employment, after the manner of the time, partly in the 
labour of the farm, and partly in weaving. The husband was 
no common person. It was his habit of caution and forethought 
which had prevented his taking upon him the responsibilities of 
a family until he had passed his fortieth year. He was then a 
devout man—a Christian. Mr. Grimshaw, of Haworth, one of 
that small, but noble-hearted band of clergymen, who, about 
that time, began to preach the gospel in the manner of men 
who understood and believed it, had been the means of giving 
the mind of our farming and weaving friend this wholesome di- 
rection. But, as often happens in such cases, the convert did 
not remain a churchman. He became a member of the small 
Baptist church at Wainsgate. His temper was cheerful, and 
his views were much more expanded than was common with 
men in his circumstances; but, on the whole, his habits dis- 
posed him to avoid society rather than to seek it. Not a few of 
his happiest hours were given to reading, meditation, and 
prayer. Near Hebden bridge there is a secluded spot, at the 
bottom of a wood by the side of the Hebden, and marked by 
its projecting rock, which still bears the name of this good man. 
It was his ‘ cave’ of refuge for thought and devotion. We can 
readily suppose that among his brother Baptists such a man 
would be a good deal of an oracle. He was not only better 
read than most of his neighbours in theology, but, as possessing 
more than the common share of acuteness and discrimination, 
was better qualified than most to digest what he read. On 
the decease of the Baptist pastor, this gifted brother was one of 
a small number who read ‘ Gurnal’s Christian Armour, for the 
common benefit, on alternate Sundays. It is remembered of 
this reader, that when he came to passages which struck him 
as particularly good, the exclamation was not unfrequently 
heard, ‘That’s sound divinity, or, ‘ Author, I am of thy opinion.’ 
This estimable man lived to be eighty-eight years of age. He 
died in 1814. His wife, who is described as his counterpart in 
soundness of understanding, integrity, and piety, survived him 
two years. 

Such was the birth-place, and such were the parents of the 
Rey. John Foster, who was born on the 17th of September, 
1770. On the tomb-stone of the elder Foster, is the following 
characteristic inscription—‘ John Foster exchanged this life for 
‘a better, March 21, 1814, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, 
‘and the sixty-third after God had fully assured him that he 
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‘was one of his sons.’ The subject of these memoirs was the 
first child of his parents, and the only further addition to their 
family was a second son, about four years younger. Foster saw 
his parents for the last time in 1801, in the thirty-first year of 
his age, and then said of them, ‘ They fear not death, nor need 
‘to fear it; for they are eminently ripe for heaven. I have 
‘never met with a piety more active and sublime.’ 

In the early life of men of genius we see less of the fruit of 
circumstances, than of the power which is not to be controlled 
by circumstances. The charm of their story commonly is, 
that they should have done so much for themselves, amidst 
an outward allotment that did so little for them. It would some- 
times seem as though the gifts of the mind came from one 
sovereignty, and the gifts of what is called fortune from another, 
and that the two crowns are at issue—so marked are the appa- 
rent cross purposes observable in these two kinds of bestow- 
ments. But this is done that there may be an aristocracy of 
nature, placed over against the aristocracy of accident—that 
your high family pretensions might be counterpoised by preten- 
sions based on a still higher relationship—that the wealth of 
the inner life of man, which comes from above, might be played 
off in the game of existence against the wealth of the outer 
life, which at best is only of the earth. Two things, it would 
seem, are necessary to the efficiency of this more natural aris- 
tocracy—that there should be power, and that the power pos- 
sessed should be somewhat severely tested—that it should be 
power called to that kind of warfare with opposing influences 
which is favourable to a growing manhood. 

The power of Foster was a power thus tried and matured. 
In his early years he was subject to many disadvantages. His 
disposition was naturally—we may, perhaps, say hereditarily— 
thoughtful and reserved. His strong individuality was ever dis- 
posing him to collapse upon himself. When not more than 


‘ twelve years old, this peculiarity was so dominant as to cause 


him to feel a painful want of affinity both with the young and 
old about him. As a boy, he was no companion for boys: and 
with older persons it was often matter of bewilderment how the 
mind of such a child as ‘ yon’ should have come by such ‘ old- 
fashioned’ ways of thinking and talking. No one acquainted 
with the writings of Foster, and especially no one acquainted 
with his earlier letters as printed in this collection, can feel the 
slightest difficulty in conceiving of his childhood and youth as 
being of this description. The absence of all sisterly influence, 
the disparity between his own years and those of his only 
brother, the advanced age of his parents, and the fact that he 
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grew up almost to manhood under the parental roof—all these 
were circumstances tending necessarily to separate him from 
sympathy, and to throw him almost entirely on his own pent-up 
musings and emotions. The natural effect followed. His man- 
ner became timid, shrinking, awkward, amounting, it is said, to 
‘an infinite shyness; and this mischief, though partly overcome 
in after life, left its impression on his character and manners to 
the end of his days. Writing, in later years, to his valued 
friend, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, he says—‘ I had, when a child, 
‘the feelings of a foreigner in the place, and some of the earliest 
‘ musings that kindled my passions, were on plans for abandon- 
‘ing it. My heart felt a sickening vulgarity, before my know- 
‘ledge could make comparisons. My involuntary unreflecting 
“perceptions of the mental character of my very few acquaint- 
“ance were probably just, as to their being qualified to recipro- 
“cate my sentiments and fancies.’ 

But if the people about the place of his birth were little to his 
mind, the scenery of the neighbourhood commanded his admi- 
ration. It was good in what it was, and better in what it sug- 
gested. It assisted him to revel in imagination amidst the 
scenes of more profound beauty, or of more affecting grandeur, 
of which his books, from time to time, gave him some concep- 
tion. The very words, woods and forests, called up pictures of 
sublimity which filled him with emotion. Calm and grave as 
his temperament always seemed to be, he was generally much 
more moved by indications of vastness and power, than by the 
merely beautiful. We remember once standing at his side when 
the object before him was a caged eagle, when the anatomical 
display of strength in the noble bird was the special object of 
his attention, and he remarked on the tendency of the signs of 
mere power to call forth admiration, in a manner which showed 
that the speculation was no novelty to his thoughts. At any 
time he would probably have turned from a Claude, or a 
Poussin, to works in the manner of a Salvator Rosa, or a 
Michael Angelo. In his youth he was, of course, sufficiently 
innocent of knowing anything about the existence of such 
geniuses ; but the strength of his imagination, and the almost 
living force of his associations, made him particularly suscep- 
tible of impressions from the great, the awful, and the mysterious, 
even from his earliest childhood. We suspect that the young of 
the present generation, know little of the superstitious terrors 
with which the novitiate of life in the case of their fathers and 
grandfathers was so dreadfully beset. Foster, speaking of his 
childhood, says—‘ the time of going to bed was an awful season 
of each day :’ and the children were few in those days who had 
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not been taught to assign a place in their sleeping-room, in the 

long passage, or in some adjoining apartment, to the super- 

natural; though in the case of our embryo man of letters, pic- 

tures of that sort were probably more frequent and vivid than 

with boys of a much duller fancy. The skeleton which met 

him every night in the room through which he had to pass to 

his chamber, was seen, no doubt, by his theurgic vision, with a 

clearness which no other boy in Hebden bridge, or Wainsgate, 

could have brought to the scrutiny: and vain would have been 

his effort to make others see those processes of Indian torture, 

the sight of which, as he tells us, he could not at times himself 
escape from, by any effort for the purpose. ‘That trumpery 

stool there, in the corner of the room, what is there remarkable 

about that? The boy, John Foster, will never use it—years 

pass, and still he will not use it—why is this? The stool had 

been the property of a man who came -by:hjs death in a sudden 

and strange way, and whose ghost, it was’ 'sitid,-had been seen- 
in a barn near his house! To thax #imid; iacitarn boy, there. 
was more about that stool than the eye -vduld “look.upoex, or 
than any sense could recognise. To him it was an object of 
the imagination, and though it might not speak to others, to 

him it never failed to speak, and the mind must be sluggish in 

its discernment which does not see in that small incident a 

strongly-marked element of the future man. 

But unfavourable as this home education, and much beside, 
may have been, the lot of young Foster was not wholly an ad- 
verse one. His parents exercised a most effectual guard over 
his moral and religious training. The circle in which he grew 
up was one of kindness, and one in which good sense and in- 
tegrity were united with sincere piety. In the objects of his 
filial affection and confidence, he saw the persons who were 
regarded with similar feelings by the best people in all 
the neighbourhood. One of his father’s favourite sentences, 
he informs us, was—‘ The noblest motive is the public good!’ 
His house was a kind of sanctuary. Religious meetings 
were often held there. On every Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Foster presided at a prayer meeting under his own roof, and 
in offering the concluding prayer, which he always did, it 
was observed that he never omitted the petition—‘ Oh, Lord, 
bless the lads !'—the lads being John Foster, and his then only 
companion, Henry Horsfall. Nor was the father altogether in- 
sensible to the intellectual aptitudes of the son. When the boy 
was not more than four years old, the father was known to 
lay his hand upon his head and say— this head will some day 
learn Greek.’ Some thirteen years, however, from that time, 
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passed away, and there was still little sign that this prophecy of 
the good man, concerning his first-born, would be fulfilled. The 
education of Foster during those years had been, of course, 
confined to his own language. He read at times voraciously, 
but, as will be supposed, with little system, and with a very de- 
fective and confused result. During the later portion of this 
space he wrought at his father’s craft, spinning wool to a thread 
by the hand-wheel, and afterwards weaving, what are called 
double stuffs, such as lastings, kc. But nothing, we are told, 
was farther from the inclination of the youth, and few things 
farther from his thoughts, than that he should continue at such 
occupations. One consequence of this sort of forecasting was, 
that he made but a very indifferent weaver. The change which 
at length opened before him is thus described by the intelligent 
editor of these memorials :— 


§.When' about fourtéen years old, he communicated to the associate 
justmamed, the poigran, aaxiety he had suffered from comparing his 
“chgiacter, with, the requirements of the divine law, and added, that he 
had found relief only by placing a simple reliance on the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ for acceptance before God. Six days after the completion 
of his seventeenth year he became a member of the Baptist church at 

Hebden bridge. His venerable pastor, Dr. Fawcett, and other friends, 
who had watched with deep interest his early thoughtfulness and 
piety, urged him to dedicate his talents to the Christian ministry. 
Whether he had himself previously formed such a design is not 
‘known: the object of their wishes soon became his deliberate choice, 
and after giving satisfactory proofs of his abilities, he was ‘ set apart’ 
for the ministerial office by a special religious service. For the pur- 
pose of receiving classical instruction and general mental improvement, 
he became, shortly after, an inmate at Brearley Hall, where Dr. Faw- 
cett, in connexion with his labours as an instructor of youth, directed, 
at that time, the studies of a few theological candidates. Part of each 
day was still spent in assisting his parents at their usual employments. 
During the rest of the time, his application to study was so intense as 
to excite apprehensions for his health. Frequently, whole nights were 
spent in reading and meditation, and on these occasions his favourite 
resort was a grove in Dr. Fawcett’s garden. His scholastic exercises 
were marked by great labour, and accomplished very slowly. Many 
of his inferiors in mental power surpassed him in the readiness with 
which they performed the prescribed lessons. One method which he 
adopted for improving himself in composition, was that of takiag 
paragraphs from different writers, and trying to remodel them, sen- 
tence by sentence, into as many forms of expression as he possibly 
could. His posture on these occasions, was to sit with a hand on each 
knee, and, moving his body to and fro, he would remain silent for a 
considerable time, till his invention in shaping his materials had ex- 
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hausted itself. This process he used to call pumping. He had a great 
aversion to certain forms of expression which were much in vogue 
among some religious people, and declared that, if possible, he would 
expunge them from every book by act of parliament ; and often said, 
‘We want to put a new face upon things.’’ pp. 9, 10. 


Brearley Hall, where our young divine pursued his studies 
thus sedulously, was beautifully situated. It was inclosed at all 
points by the neighbouring woods, except on the south, where 
it opened by a gentle descent upon the valley. With the sur- 
rounding landscape, and with the many glen and woodland 
retreats which were there accessible to him, Foster was deeply 
interested ; and the memory of those scenes is often referred 
to in his after life as among the most delightful visions retained 
from his early years. Such a mind, exposed to such influences, 
was not to be restricted to a dull educational routine. Beside 
reading such works in theology as seemed to him most preg- 
nant with thought and earnestness, he seized with special 
avidity on books of voyages and travels,—productions which, 
in that day, were immeasurably more the staple reading of the 
young than at present, both the old and the new world being 
now so far explored, narrowed, and exposed, as to afford small 
supply in that shape to a passion for the marvellous. Fondness 
for this kind of reading in Foster seemed to grow by what it 
fed upon, and if prosecuted with more discrimination in his 
subsequent years, we shall see that to the last it was somewhat 
unduly indulged. But locality as well as temperament tended 
to this result. Such was Foster’s passionate sympathy with 
the appearances of nature, that one summer evening he pre- 
vailed on a young man to walk with him by the river side in the 
vale of Todmorden from night-fall till dawn, that they might 
watch the effect of day-break and morning on the scenery of 
that romantic district. 

Dr. Fawcett, the master of Brearley Hall, was a personage 
of stately presence and bearing. He was tall, and large withal, 
possessing a countenance somewhat saturnine, features which 
bespoke habitual seriousness, and a powerful voice. His 
preaching seldom rose above common-place; but his almost 
funereal gravity, which rendered his services somewhat repulsive 
to the young, gave weight to his utterances with minds more of 
his own experience and complexion. It was not one of the 
doctor’s most conspicuous virtues to bear opposition with 
patience, or, in truth, to submit readily to correction in any 
way. He was considerably accustomed to deference, and was 
disposed to expect it ; but he was a person of good sense in most 
things, of sincere piety, and, on the whole, of kindly feeling. 
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His reading was more free and extended than was usual in those 
days with ministers boasting of their puritanical descent. He 
had read such books as Fielding’s novels; and Foster long 
remembered the substance of a discriminating critique which 
fell one day from his old tutor at Brearley Hall on one of those 
productions. Indeed, the worthy gentleman, grave as he was, 
had his vein of humour, and knew how to enjoy that thing in 
others; and though not very sprightly himself, was never a 
check on the rational buoyancy of the young about him. In 
the matter of industry, his example was such as often to come 
upon the conscience of young Foster with the force of a painful 
rebuke. - His views of human nature, however, were of the 
sombre cast, and perhaps contributed somewhat to give a 
colouring of that sort to the early thoughts of his pupil. In 
regard to public affairs, Dr. Fawcett was one of that old school 
of dissent, who were more concerned for quiet than for change. 
In this respect Foster appears even then to have been little in 
sympathy with his venerated tutor. 

Foster’s education at Brearley Hall was preliminary to his 
admission into the Baptist Academy at Bristol. The manner 
of our young divine’s journey from Todmorden to that city 
should be mentioned, as contrasting somewhat strongly with 
the softer habitudes of not a few modern students of divinity. 
To pedestrianize from Todmorden to Manchester was no very 
formidable business ; and from Manchester to Birmingham the 


youth enjoyed the luxury, such as that was in 1791, of having 


his seat outside a coach. But then there was the journey from 
Birmingham to Bristol, and for securing the said wheel luxury 
over that space, the bank, it seems, was unequal, and within the 
next two days the eighty-eight miles between Birmingham and 
Bristol were traversed by our future essayist, yard by yard, on 
foot. We can imagine the arrival of the weary stranger at the 
door of the Academy there, opposite the Full-Moon in the city 
of Bristol,—-a house at which, all respectable as it then was, 
you may now purchase drugs in the one department, if you 
need them, and provender for man and beast in the other. So 
cometh change! In that institution Robert Hall had recently 
been the classical tutor. His place was now supplied by the 
Rey. Joseph Hughes, between whom and this new student a 
friendship was speedily formed, not such as usually obtains 
between tutor and pupil, but such as binds equal to equal. 
Foster’s friendship with that intelligent and truly estimable 
man was of more benefit to him than all his other friendships 
taken together. That the only influence of time upon it should 
have been to mellow and ripen it was perfectly natural. 
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Foster had some peculiar notions about biography. In that 
sort of composition no man could hope wholly to please him. 
It was almost inevitable that too much would be said or too 
little. Sometimes there was too much of the biographer, some- 
times the praise bestowed on the subject of his memoir was 
censured as indiscriminate and exaggerated; or it might be, 
that the space allotted to materials concerning the departed 
personage was adjudged as monstrously disproportionate to his 
real claims. 

Few things were less endurable to Foster than to see small 
men endeavouring to swell themselves into greatness, by taking 
upon them to become the biographers of the great—fastening 
upon men of genius as a kind of peg on which to hang their 
own tawdry imbecilities. His feeling on this point was not at 
times unwarrantable; but, like most of his strong feelings, 
was more a matter of temper than of judgment. Whether the 
very intelligent editor of these volumes has had a fear of this 
kind of displeasure on the part of the subject of his narrative 
constantly present with him, or whether the deficiency is to be 
traced to an innate modesty of his own, we cannot venture to 
say, but we must confess that we think there should have 
been some more adequate representation than is given in this 
publication of that ever-memorable course of public affairs 
which so powerfully influenced the character of Foster’s inner 
life in his early days. He was not inobservant of those signs 
of change, which, like an alternate light and darkness, then 
came over all human affairs. Those changes, hardly less than 
the cast of his own mind, and the circumstances of his early 
history, determined the ultimate complexion of his opinions 
and feelings. In this respect these letters are by no means a 
sufficient autobiography, and what is wanting in them might 
have been somewhat more freely supplied by the editor, without 
any fear of passing beyond the line of a most scrupulous 
humility. It is, no doubt, in strict accordance with Foster’s 
own canons, that his biographer has acquitted himself thus 
modestly; and if our own estimate of his genius should be 
somewhat more discriminating than has been usual in noncon- 
formist literature, we must be allowed to plead a deference to 
the same authority. Foster would have been among the first 
to condemn the language of undistinguishing eulogy, whether 
as applied to himself or to other men. 

His journey to Bristol was, as we have stated, in 1791, and in 
the August of that year. About two years had then passed since 
the assembling of the States-General in France, and the fall of 
the Bastille. In that very month, the unhappy French king, 
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having made concession after concession, had been seized in an 
attempt to escape from the personal dangers which threatened 
him, and was reconducted to Paris. In little more than twelve- 
months from that time, Louis was brought to the block. There 
was no class of men to whom the progress of the French Revo- 
lution was not in some of its points an object of the deepest 
interest. The privileged classes over Europe looked upon it 
with horror, as menacing the destruction of everything most 
valuable in modern civilization. Even the unprivileged, for the 
greater part, saw in it a strange and dreadful power, which 
seemed bent on bringing to the dust nearly everything which 
men had been wont to regard as venerable and sacred. But 
many, and those especially among the more intelligent and the 
younger men of that generation, hailed the onslaught thus 
made upon the old forms of corruption and tyranny, as the 
commencement of a mighty and ameliorating change in the 
condition of the human family. But the excesses of the Revo- 
lution came as a god-send to the enemies of human freedom 
and improvement. The timid, the imbecile, and the selfish, 
were soon agreed that the evil of holding corruption in per- 
petuity must be far less than would be attendant on seeking its 
abatement by such means. The cry everywhere raised was 
against atheism and anarchy; and among the dominant parties 
in the state, whether drunk or sober, the watchwords became 
‘our glorious constitution, or, ‘the altar and the throne !’ 
Pitt, notwithstanding his recently avowed principles of libe- 
ralism, placed himself at the head of this servile reaction; and 
the aristocracy, the clergy, and the multitude were found, 
through a frightfully long interval, to be almost totally at his 
bidding. But the sympathizers with the professed object of the 
great struggle in France still remained a sturdy remnant, both 
in Parliament and through the country. They were not insen- 
sible to the crimes which had been perpetrated in that country 
in the sacred name of freedom. They mourned over them— 
loathed them. But nothing could reconcile them to the old 
abominations in the shape of misgovernment. The conflict 
thus originated—between the property classes, the clergy, and a 
besotted multitude, on the one hand; against a small, intelli- 
gent, and firm-hearted portion of the community, bent on 
working out schemes of political and religious freedom, upon 
the other—was protracted, envenomed, and disgraced on the 
part of the ruling powers by outrageous acts of tyranny. 

What happened at Birmingham, when a ‘church and king’ 
mob set fire to the house of Dr. Priestley, and compelled its 
owner to consult his safety by flight, was only a strong indi- 
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cation of the feeling and treatment to which Protestant Dis- 
senters, even the most peaceful of them, were exposed through- 
out the kingdom. Take the following as a sample. The 
extract is from the Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Cockin, a 
dissenting minister of Halifax, by his son :— 


‘ The era when Mr. Cockin removed to Halifax was a time of 
general suffering to dissenting ministers in large towns. The French 
Revolution broke out a little before, and engaged the attention of the 
whole civilized world. Afterwards, Burke’s Reflections operated 
powerfully on the public mind, and excited a strong indignation against 
all who augured well of its influence and its consequences. The prin- 
cipal odium fell upon dissenters, and much malignant industry was 
employed to blast their character. In one town in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, a guard of soldiers was placed over the independent 
minister, who is yet living, to watch him, and to prevent him doing 
mischief. At Marsden the late Rev. Libanus Shaw was visited by a 
drunken clergyman and a disorderly rabble, with a constable at its 
head, who had a magistrate’s warrant in his hand, and shackles in his 
pocket. They knew that he was a dissenter, and therefore they had 
no doubt that he was a dangerous person, and their errand was to 
search his house for seditious books and papers. But they went away 
disappointed of what they confidently expected to find. Perhaps no 
place was more strongly infected with the madness of the times than 
Halifax, or suffered more in consequence. Most of the young men 
enrolled themselves as volunteers, and the volunteering system had a 
pestilential effect on their morals and their circumstances. It is often 
said, that a minister has nothing to do with politics, and Mr. Cockin 
was perfectly willing to have nothing to do with them. He always 
said, that whoever ruled, and whatever was their government, he 
would live in peaceable subjection to their authority. While he left 
others to take their own way, for himself he avowed, without either 
disguise or reserve, the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance. But, after all, his situation was uneasy, and not always secure 
from danger. He could not purge himself from the charge of Jaco- 
binism, nor escape gross insults, because he would not join in abusing 
and cursing the French. He was vilified by name in the “ Leeds Intel- 
ligencer,” which was then a popular and influential journal; in the 
“ Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine;” and in a pamphlet on Democratic 
Scheming, which was written by a clergyman at Bradford. ‘The evil 
from which he suffered, however, was not, peculiar to Halifax, but 
extended over the whole kingdom, and was common to most of his 
brethren who were in public situations.’ —pp. 190—195. 


The spirit of John Foster was not of a sort to pass through 
an ordeal of this nature without deriving impression from it. 
His principles became decidedly republican. The maxims, 
temper, and conduct of the Tory and high church parties in 
those times became the object of his fixed and deep aversion. 
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In the spirit and policy of those parties he saw the great 
antagonism of everything just, humane, and Christian. These 
notions and feelings were somewhat modified by him, but 
their substance always remained. 

Bristol, when it first became known to Foster, was the second 
city in the kingdom. Its maritime enterprise and its general 
traffic were great; and its patronage of science and literature 
towards the close of the last century was such as to connect it 
largely with the early history of such men as Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, and Hall. Foster’s stay in the academy 
there did not exceed twelve months; and, if we may believe his 
own account of the matter, he made small progress during that 
time. Writing to Mr. Horsefall, he says :— 


‘ You say I must do something great in the preaching line when I 
come into Yorkshire. Let not my Yorkshire friends expect too 
much. Probably there never was a more indolent student at this or 
any other academy. I know but very little more of learning or any- 
thing else than when I left you. I have been a trifler all my life to 
this hour. When I shall reform God only knows. I am constantly 
wishing and intending it; but my wishes and intentions have thus far 
displayed in a striking degree the imbecility of human nature. To- 
morrow is still the time when this unhappy system of conduct shall 
be rectified. —i. p. 30. 


We are willing to hope something better as to the result of 
our student’s bookish occupations and social intercourse while 
at Bristol, than this gloomy report would seem to warrant; but 
many are the complaints subsequently made as to the invete- 
rate and most unfortunate habit of indolent, desultory, musing 
vagrancy into which his mind was disposed to fall. His first 
preaching engagement after leaving the academy was at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The place of worship was an ancient room called 
Tuthill-stairs. It was not large enough to receive a hundred 
persons ; and during Mr. Foster’s visit was never full. But of 
a portion of this small auditory, the preacher writes to his 
friend Horsefall as follows :— 


‘IT have involuntarily caught a habit of looking too much on the 
right hand side of our meeting. ’Tis on account of about half a 
dozen sensible fellows who sit together there. I cannot keep myself 
from looking at them. I sometimes almost forget that I have any other 
auditors. They have so many significant looks, pay such a particular 
and minute attention, and so instantaneously catch anything curious, 
that they become a kind of mirror in which the preacher may see 
himself. Sometimes, whether you will believe it or not, I say humour- 
ous things. Some of these men instantly perceive it, and smile; I, 
observing, am almost betrayed into a smile myself.’—i. p. 33. 
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Nothing of moment is recorded during the three months 
spent by our young preacher at Newcastle, save that his mind 
continued to be given to rambling much more than to labour, 
and that his habits were tending fast to qualify him for a 
hermitage rather than a pastorate. The following picture is 
much too good to be passed over: 


‘A correspondent of genius and observation might give you an 
amusing account of Newcastle, but such qualifications are but in a 
small degree mine. The town is an immense irregular mass of houses. 
There are a few fine uniform streets, but the greater number exhibit 
an awkward succession of handsome and wretched buildings. The 
lower part of the town, as being in the bottom of a valley, is dirty in 
an odious degree. It contains thousands of wretched beings, not one 
of whom can be beheld without pity or disgust. ‘The general charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants seems to be a certain roughness expressive 
at once of ignorance and insensibility. I know little of the dissenters 
in general. I was one evening lately much amused at the presby- 
terian, or Scotch meeting, by the stupidity of their psalms, the grimace 
of the clerk, the perfect insignificance of the parson, and the silly un- 
meaning attention of a numerous auditory. But our meeting for 
amplitude and elegance! I believe you never saw its equal., It is to 
be sure considerably larger than your lower school, but then so black 
and so dark! It looks just like a conjuring room, and accordingly the 
ceiling is all covered with curious antique figures to aid the magic. 
That thing which they call a pulpit, is as black as a chimney, and, 
indeed, there is a chimney-piece and a very large old fire case behind 
it. There is nothing by which the door of this same pulpit can be 
fastened, so that it remains partly open, as if to invite some good per- 
son or other to assist you when you are in straits. My friend Pero, 
who I have mentioned before (his dog), did me the honour one Sunday 
toattempt to enter, but from some prudential notion I suppose, I signified 
my will to the contrary by pulling to the door, and he very modestly 
retired. Yet I like this pulpit mightily, tis so much the reverse of 
that odious priestly pomp which insults your eyes in many places. I 
hate priestly consequence and ecclesiastical formalities. When I 
order a new coat I believe it will not be black. —Vol. i. pp. 50—52. 


From Newcastle, Foster proceeded, in 1793, to become 
preacher to a small Baptist society in Swift’s Alley, Dublin ; 
and he remained in Ireland three years. Of those years in his 
history we know scarcely anything, beyond the little which he 
has himself recorded. He preached a month at Cork with some 
acceptance, and was much pleased with the society to which he 
was introduced in that city. But nothing, he assures us, could 
be less interesting than the group of persons to whom he had 
to preach in Dublin. It consisted of a few rich and worldly 
people, and of a few from the poorest class, wholly destitute of 
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intelligence. In Swift’s Alley, the preacher nodded, and the 
people did the same. ‘The congregation, says Foster, ‘was 
‘very small when I commenced, and almost nothing when I 
‘ voluntarily closed.’ 


‘ After an interval of several months spent in Yorkshire,’ he writes, 
‘I returned to Dublin, to make an experiment on a classical and 
mathematical school. The success did not encourage me to prosecute 
it more than eight or nine months. I remained in Dublin several 
months after its relinquishment. I attended as a hearer in Swift’s 
Alley, when there was service, but had little more connexion with 
the people than if I had never seen them before. 

‘ During my last residence in Dublin my connexion with violent 
democrats, and my share in forming a society under the denomination 
of Sons of Brutus, exposed me at one period to the imminent danger, 
or at least the expectation, of chains and a dungeon. 

‘It is now a great while (1796,) since I changed, very properly, the 
cleric habit for a second edition of tail and coloured clothes, and in 
this guise I have preached at several places since I returned to Eng- 
land; but I have not preached at all lately. Yet after all I extremely 
regret that I am not employed in preaching. 

‘ That denomination of people with which I have been conversant, 
have stronger causes of exception than the colour of a waistcoat—my 
opinions have suffered some alteration. I have discarded, for instance, 
the doctrine of eternal punishments. I can avow no opinion on the 
peculiar points of Calvinism, for I have none, nor see the possibility 
of forming a satisfactory one. Iam no Socinian, but I am in doubt 
between the orthodox and Arian doctrines, not without some inclina- 
tion to the latter. It is a subject for deliberate, perhaps long, inves- 
tigation, and. I feel a sincerity which assures me that the issue, what- 
ever it may be, must be safe. In this state of thought and feeling, I 
have just written to Mr. David, of Frome, requesting to be informed 
whether there be within his sphere of acquaintance an Arian congre- 
gation in want of a preacher, expressing to him, however, that my 
preference of such a congregation does not arise from a conclusive 
coincidence of opinion, but from a conviction that there only 1 can 
find the candour and scope which I desire. —Vol. i. pp. 38—41. 


Foster, in addition to this unsettled state of his opinions, his 
recluse habits, and his peculiar style of preaching, had adopted 
notions concerning churches which exhibited them as organiza- 
tions always tending to do more harm than good. His own 
mind did not harmonize with any fellowship so general, and his 
feeling in this respect, as in many beside, gave law to his judg- 
ment. On the whole, it can occasion little surprise that he 
failed to obtain a home as a pastor, either at Newcastle or 
in Dublin. But early in 1797, he became the minister of a 
General Baptist church in Chichester. He retained this office 
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about two years and a half, and this interval in his history is 
marked much more decidedly than any previous period by the 
signs both of mental and spiritual progress. He generally 
preached three times on the Sunday. But the congregation con- 
tinued as he found it, in a very low and formal state, and soon 
after his removal it became extinct, and the place of worship 
was closed. There is a walk near the town which is still known 
by his name ; ‘ but his most favourite resort for meditation was 
‘ the chapel, where the well-worn bricks of the aisles still ex- 
‘ hibit the vestiges of his solitary pacings to and fro by moon- 
‘light.’ His letters written while in Chichester, are many of 
them deeply interesting, evincing a much more settled creed, 
and a stronger religious feeling. 

From Chichester Foster removed to Battersea, and resided 
for a while with his friend, Mr. Joseph Hughes. During this 
short period, he was frequently engaged in preaching in the 
villages of Surrey, in connexion with the Surrey Mission. But 
his great improvement, he tells us, by reason of this association 
with Mr. Hughes, and with the persons to whom Mr. Hughes 
introduced him, was ‘in respect of manners, conversation, 
habits, deportment, &c.’ On this subject his biographer has 
spoken : 


‘Up to the period of leaving Chichester, Foster’s intercourse with 
cultivated persons had been very limited. But on his removal to 
Battersea, and soon after in the neighbourhood of Bristol, he was in 
troduced to several individuals of refined taste, and superior intelli 
gence. It is said by those who knew him, that his manners were 
vivacious, and his society in a high degree captivating; his conversa- 
tion was ardent, intellectual, and imaginative, with no faint colouring 
of the romantic. His outward appearance was not thought by him so 
unworthy of care as in later life he looked upon such matters, in 
relation to himself especially.’—Vol. i. p. 71. 

In 1800, Foster removed to the village of Downend, about 
five miles from Bristol, where he became preacher at a small 
chapel, erected chiefly through the influence of Dr. Caleb 
Evans, the pastor of the Baptist church assembling in Broad- 
mead, Bristol. The year following, Foster visited his native 
place for the second and last time. But we learn that, ‘ with 
‘ the exception of a wild solitary vale or two,’ he felt little plea- 
sure in ‘retreading the ancient vestiges.’ Everything seemed 
to have become the memento of change, and he found it impos- 
sible to escape from the melancholy thus induced. What man 
can have visited his birth-place after long absence, and not 
know what this means ! 


Downend, however, was a sorry region to dwell in after the 
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vale of Todmorden. It is a flat neighbourhood, with black 
roads, and much more valuable for its coal-pits than for its 
agriculture. It could never have possessed any recommenda- 
tion to Foster, except from the two or three respectable families 
who chanced to reside there, and from its nearness to Bristol. 

In 1804, Foster was invited to become a minister of a Baptist 
congregation in Frome. This invitation was given chiefly 
through the strong recommendation of Robert Hall. But in 
Frome, as everywhere else, Foster was doomed to preach to a 
congregation in a low state, and one which hardly admitted of 
any speedy improvement. The town of Frome had little to 
commend it. It resembles the contents of a stone-cart dis- 
charged into a pit. To Foster it was sadly disagreeable; and 
we wonder not that it should have been so. Its neighbourhood, 
however, has its beauties, for those who are disposed to go in 
search of them: but Foster was so closely and anxiously em- 
ployed during his stay there, as to be little disposed to make 
such excursions. It was soon after his settlement in Frome 
that he published his memorable Essays. In 1806, he resigned 
his charge, and was subsequently much occupied as a writer in 
the ‘ Eclectic Review.’ In 1807, he contributed thirteen articles 
to that journal. His marriage took place in May, 1808, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, after an acquaintance of seven 
years, and a courtship of five. 

Mrs. Foster, while known as Miss Maria Snooke, resided at 
Bourton-on-the-Water, and Foster chose his home in that vil- 
lage during the nine years subsequent to his marriage. During 
those years he was chiefly occupied as a contributor to the 
‘ Eclectic, and in preaching on Sundays in the adjacent towns 
and villages. While at Bourton he lost his parents, and be- 
came himself a father. In 1817 he resumed his charge for a 
while at Downend. He was willing to believe that his practice 
for some years past as a village preacher, would be found to 
have qualified him for preaching with more acceptance to the 
rustic portion of his auditory at Downend, than when his former 
experiments were made there. Butafew months sufficed to con- 
vince him of his mistake. His next, and last place of abode, 
was Stapleton, a genteel and remarkably quiet village about 
two miles from Bristol. 

Subsequently to this last removal, Foster wrote little for the 
periodical press. The affairs of the Baptist academy, and the 
controversy respecting the Serampore mission, engaged much 
of his attention: and of his chief literary labours, we have the 
fruit in his ‘ Missionary Discourse, his ‘Essay on the Evil of 
Popular Ignorance,’ his ‘ Introduction to Doddridge’s Rise and 
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Progress of Religion, and in his ‘ Letters’ published in the 
‘Morning Chronicle.’ These publications, together with his 
volume of Essays, his collected Reviews, and the contents of 
the volume before us, constitute his works—all at least that are 
at present published in an authentic form, or that are likely to 
throw any material light upon his outward or his mental 
history. 

In 1826 Mr. Foster had to mourn the loss of his son, an 
amiable and pious youth, in the sixteenth year of his age. Six 
years later he was bereft of Mrs. Foster. These events, and 
the decease of so many of his early friends, whose place he had 
no disposition to supply by new acquaintance, threw a gloomy 
shadow over his remaining days. For some years before his 
death, his weakness, and particularly the great failure of his sight 
and memory, had rendered all literary labour impracticable. Of 
that event, which took place in his own house in Stapleton, on 
the fifteenth of October, 1843, there was little to record. It 
came almost without pain. His mind was calm, resigned, and 
confiding—full of those solemn, but hopeful thoughts, which 
became the closing scene of such a life. 


When Foster was about thirty years of age, he questioned 
himself after this wise—‘ Have I so much originality as I sup- 
‘ pose myself to have? The question arises from the reflection 
‘that very few original plans of action or enterprise ever oc- 
‘curred to my thoughts.’—(i. 198.) About the same date, he 
makes the following entry in his Journal, suggested by his 
having been several times in company with Mr. Hall—‘The 
‘ question that leads most directly to the true estimate of a 
‘ man’s talents is this—How much of new would prove to be 
* gained to the region of truth, by the assemblage of all that 
‘his mind has contributed? The highest order of talent is 
‘ certainly the power of revelation—the power of imparting new 
‘ propositions of important truth: inspiration, therefore, while 
‘ it continued in a given mind, might be called the paramount 
‘talent. The second order of talent is perhaps the power of 
‘ development—the power of disclosing the reasons and proofs 
‘ of principles, and the causes of facts. The third order of 
‘talent perhaps is the power of application—the power of 
adapting truth to effect. —(i. 216.) From many passages now 
printed from the pen of Foster, and from passages still stronger 
to the same effect which we have seen in manuscript, we con- 
clude that Foster would have described Hall as being most 
powerful in what he has designated as the ‘third order of 
talent, as possessing his next degree of power in the second 
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order, and as least powerful in the first. And we feel obliged 
to admit the substantial correctness of this judgment. The 
extraordinary talent of Robert Hall was not that which dis- 
covers truth, nor that which profoundly investigates its reasons 
or its causes ; but that which presents and applies it with clear- 
ness, and with singular beauty and effect. Not that Hall 
should be accounted deficient in the power of investigation and 
analysis; on the contrary, few men ever saw a topic more 
distinctly, in its parts, its causes, and its consequences. In 
general, his mind came in upon his subject—if we may so 
speak—with the authority of a field-marshal, calling the strag- 
glers, and the broken sections to their places, and imparting re- 
lation, order, and unity to the whole, with an admirable skill 
and promptitude. If he failed, it was in the want of compre- 
hensiveness, not as overlooking the distinctness of the parts 
which were really before him, but as not seeing the subject in 
its entireness, and as leaving his conclusion in consequence 
more open to objection than he supposed. In any other man, 
his faculty even in this respect would have been extraordinary ; 
if it be not so spoken of in him, it is because he possessed 
another in a much higher degree. 

In no respect was the mind of Foster so much distinguished 
from the mind of Hall as on this one point. Hence it happened, 
that originality, which was the strength of Foster, can hardly be 
said to have been a matter of effort, and certainly was no matter 
of pretension with Hall. The aim of Robert Hall, through the 
greater portion of his life, was to establish, to commend, and to 
diffuse the received truth, in the best possible form, and with the 
best possible accompaniments. To a mind like that of Foster, 
the more fervid genius of Hall must often have appeared as 
much too eager to give enthronement to its applauded dogma, 
and as not by any means suspicious enough in the examination 
of its credentials. The great essayist would feel disposed to 
ask many questions, and to indulge in many discriminations, 
while the great orator would see no occasion for submitting to 
the one kind of impediment or the other. The one always 
wrote in the manner of the preacher—the other always preached 
in the manner of the writer. The one, accordingly, would not 
suffer his course to be hindered by attending to subsidiary 
points ; which, in his own judgment, did not affect the main 
questions the other took the greater questions and the less 
within his ample range, and knew nothing of rest until he had 
equally disposed of them all. The one challenged the cul- 
tivated, but still the popular thinking and sentiment in his 
favour; the other made no such appeals, but seemed to fall 
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back, as if in sullen pride, on the pure reason of the thing, and 
calmly left the scrutiny of the most intellectual to do its worst. 
The more popular effect might satisfy the one, but that was far 
from being sufficient to give contentment to the other. 

It was not possible that an intellect of such power as that of 
Foster, when taking such a direction, should fail of originality. 
It was an intellect which travelled further than that of other 
men, and it would of necessity see more. It plunged to a 
deeper bed, and would fix its eye on wonders to which men of 
ordinary power could not reach. The surface of things might 
be beautiful, but the mind of which we speak coveted the whole 
beauty—the interior as well as the exterior, the beauty beneath 
as well as above. It was a mind bent upon knowing all the 
knowable. It was ever moved by the persuasion that there is 
a reason and a harmony in all things, and it was intent on 
eliciting those secret forms of the beautiful wherever that should 
be found possible. Foster did not need to be assured that 
there are barriers which the human spirit may not pass; but he 
vas not always prepared to admit that those barriers were so 
near as priests and people, in their indolence or credulity, were 
pleased to suppose. He was convinced that there were more 
distinct, more profound, and sometimes far other views than 
the popular to be attained on most subjects, and he sought 
to attain to them. His strong individuality, which gave so 
much isolation to his mind, even from his childhood, naturally 
led him to such conclusions, and prompted him to such effort. 
Take the following passage as indicating the strong Mystic or 
Gnostic kind of feeling which bounded in him in the seasons of 
his deeper thoughtfulness. Be it remembered, too, that this 
language is from a young man—a man of thirty. 


‘I want to abstract and absorb into my soul, the sublime mysticism 
that pervades all nature, but I cannot. I look on all the vast scene as 
I should on a column sculptured with ancient hieroglyphics, saying 
‘there is significance there’ and despairing to read. At every turn it 
is as if I met a ghost of solemn, mysterious, and undefinable aspect, 
but while I attempt to arrest it, to ask it the veiled secrets of the world, 
it vanishes. The world is to me what a beautiful deaf and dumb 
woman would be; I can see the fair features, but there is no language 
to send forth and impart to me the element of soul.’-—Vol. i. p. 175. 


From this characteristic tendency, it has happened, that his 
compositions always appear like those of a man, who, before 
committing himself to the act of writing, has meditated on the 
substance of his theme until it has not only waxed brighter and 
brighter under his gaze, but until the suggestive thoughts 
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teeming from it have formed a rich halo about it; and who 
commonly finds himself constrained to linger for a while in this 
outer circle of material for reflection, before coming immediately 
to the central matter from which it has emanated. 

Enough is before us in these volumes to show, that Foster, 
like Archbishop Whately, was more a man of thought than a 
man of reading. Many of the speculations which he appears 
to have regarded as novelties, had been the property of a long 
succession of thinkers before him; but it is hardly to be 
doubted, that we owe many an original mode of setting forth 
and of illustrating these conceptions, and many a conception 
original in itself, to the fact that Foster, with all his book- 
buying, and with all his vows as to the reading to which he 
would apply himself, was not really a man of books, but almost 
entirely a man of reflection. If he could have been brought to 
read systematically and largely on any subject, we should have 
supposed that he would so have done on the philosophy of th2 
mind, so cognate to his characteristic tendencies, and so necessary 
to an adequate treatment of many of the questions in which he 
felt an intense interest. But so late as the year in which he 


published the first edition of his Essays he thus writes— 


‘My total want of all knowledge of intellectual philosophy, and oi 
all metaphysical reading, I exceedingly deplore. Whatever of this 
kind appears in these letters is from my own observation and reflec- 
tion, much more than from any other resource. But everything 
belonging to abstraction has cost me inconceivable labour, and many 
passages which even now may not appear very perspicuous, or not 
perhaps even true, are the fourth or fifth laboured forms of the ideas. 
I like my mind for its necessity of seeking the abstraction of every 
subject, but at the same time this is, without more knowledge and dis- 
cipline, extremely inconvenient, and sometimes the work is done very 
awkwardly and erroneously. —Vol. i. p. 309. 

Four years later he adds—‘ Among books I am muddling on in a 
poor way. Many of them I never look into, some of them when I do 
look into, I cannot understand (per ex. Cudworth, Locke, Hume, &c.) 
The bits and sections I read without order in others, I utterly forget, 
and in short, but for the name and notion of the thing, I might nearly 
as well have no books at all, excepting, indeed, those with pictures in, 
which I find nearer my taste and capacity.’— Vol. i. p. 408. 


It was some years subsequent to the time when these sen- 
tences were penned, that we frequently met Foster, and his 
conversation was generally such as to convey the impression 
to our mind, with regard to his metaphysical, and even his 
general reading, which is sufficiently indicated in these passages. 
To science proper, he never made any pretension. Of course, 
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when we speak of the reading and acquirements of Foster as 
limited, we shall be understood as speaking of these things 
comparatively—considered as the reading and acquisitions of 
such aman. In these respects, we scarcely need say that Hall 
was immensely his superior. Hall was well read as a metaphy- 
sician, and his general reading, though considerably defective 
in some departments, was, on the whole, of large extent. On no 
point, perhaps, was the deficiency of Hall more observable in 
this respect than on the subject of English History. We re- 
member to have heard him say—Christian, Puritan, and Whig- 
radical as he was—that he did not see the need of any better 
History of England than would be found in the volumes of 
Hume! With regard to Foster, it is certain that he was vastly 
more at home, as he states, with books which had pictures in 
them, than with almost any other kind of books—the books 
intended, however, being volumes of travels and antiquities, 
including just so much of the literary as sufficed to render the 
pictorial instructive and suggestive. He owed to the world- 
volume, ever open before him, more than to all other volumes ; 
and other books were congenial to him the more they resembled 
that favourite one, placing him amidst living men and visible 
nature over the widest possible surface. It was not enough 
that he should read about the distant and the past ; he must see 
them: and in proportion as he could so do, they became avail- 
able material to his mind. Thus aided, he could live amidst 
the wonders of the Egyptian Thebes, or upon the soil of old 
Greece, or could face the snows of the North Pole with the 
modern voyager. In this sort of reading few men had kept 
pace with him. His expenditure to gratify his taste in this 
way exceeded his means, and subjected him to some con- 
scientious inquietude in his later days, though when cautioned 
about the excess by his friends, he generally had his strong 
arguments ready to prove that it was no excess at all—or to show 
that, if it were, it was the excess of a wise man, while many of the 
extravagances of his censors could not be brought under so 
honourable a description. 

If we were required to submit to our readers, according to 
Foster’s own rule of judgment in such cases, all the new truth, 
which we believe him to have added to our previous truth, in 
the shape of ‘distinct proportions,’ we confess that we should 
feel the task to be one of great difficulty. Much, as we have 
intimated, was new to Foster, which was not new to the more 
learned of his readers ; and it must be conceded, that when his 
thinking bears the impress of originality in the highest degree, 
we do not find in it the great distinct propositions which promise 
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to impregnate the future, and to become watchwords in after 
generations. His manner of thinking, and his manner of 
writing which was moulded by it, were not of a kind to admit 
of such simplicity and alertness of application. His thoughts 
are presented to us in forms, and with accompaniments, much 
too huge and complicated to be susceptible of any such use, in 
the state in which he has left them. But we may say of Foster 
as we say of Bacon,—if he has not been himself a great dis- 
coverer, he has done much to put others into the way of attaining 
to such distinction. The electric words which vibrate through 
the heart of nations, or the simple but grand principles of 
action by which good and brave men work wonders, were not 
likely to be announced by him; but his thoughts abound with 
the elements from which such instruments of power may be 
wrought up, and from which they will be wrought up by the 
more adroit spirits to come after him. To exhibit the old 
truth in new aspects, is to exhibit it in new affinities and in 
new relations, and to convert it into a stepping-stone to the 
absolutely new. If we mistake not, it is strictly in this way 
that Foster has done his great service to the church and to 
society. His mind followed out the old truth so thoroughly 
as to be ever converging upon the new; and if, like another 
Columbus, he has not explored the strange region very largely, 
he has often indicated clearly enough what other men might 
accomplish. Let any man look to the style of thinking and 
writing among us in relation to evangelical truth before the 
appearance of Foster’s Essays and since, and while many 
causes have no doubt contributed to the healthy change, it 
surely is not the least of those causes that we see in the 
writings of this author—writings in which there are not wanting 
instances of defectiveness, one-sidedness, and of truth pushed 
mischievously far, but where the reasoning is in general so 
characterized by analytic power, comprehensiveness, and bold- 
ness, as to have come like a mission of light on a host of 
intelligent spirits within the last forty years. 


We have just spoken of Foster’s analytical power—a power 
hardly separable from some of the other forms of power to 
which we have adverted. The mind, anxious to attain to a real 
knowledge of things, is naturally prompted to resolve them, as 
far as possible, into their elements. The power to analyse, and 
the power to know, are felt to be the same thing. With phy- 
sical and chemical analysis, indeed, Foster was little conversant, 
but on ethical and religious subjects he followed this course 
with a vigour which at times laid bare a frightful amount of 
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morbid anatomy. No intelligent man can be acquainted with 
the writings of Foster without observing, that to detect the false 
and the corrupt was the kind of service to which he seemed to 
feel himself as especially commissioned. Imbecility and de- 
pravity were about him in forms so manifold and so extended, 
as to seem to leave little room for anything beside: and he 
evidently was inclined to think, that in a world in which folly 
and evil are so dominant, war against these things should be 
regarded as the great duty. Little acquainted as he was with 
mental philosophy, as it is expounded and systematized in 
books, he was a close student of mental processes in his own 
case, and a close observer of them in other men. Very few 
men, even among professed metaphysicians, have made greater 
effort to ascertain what the human spirit is made of, and how it 
works; and few have seen so far by their own unaided vision 
into that chamber of imagery. Small as may have been his 
attention to the technical forms of logic, and even to moral 
science considered as a science, it is with a strong and skilful 
hand that he separates between the fallacious in reasoning and 
the sound, and between the seeming in morals and the real. 
Rarely does he seem to be so much at home as when spoiling 
the game of conventional hollowness and selfishness, by strip- 
ping off from them the garb of precise virtue or extraordinary 
piety so often assumed by them. Politicians and religionists, 
of all classes, fall, in their turn, under this rigid scrutiny and 
censorship. It is in this examination—in this assorting of 
human thoughts, passions, and motives, that we meet with the 
strongest indications of Foster’s originality and power. But 
while his labours in this department conduced eminently to 
those great moral results which it was so much his solicitude 
to promote—it is here, where we find his greatest excellencies, 
that we also find his greatest faults. 

We have said that Foster was much more disposed to con- 
cern himself with human nature in the views of it which called 
for rebuke and correction, than in the views which present it 
as still including much that should be applauded and strength- 
ened. And we must not hesitate to say, that we regard this 
tendency as an unhappy one—unhappy as regards the subject 
of it, and not less so as regards his usefulness as a writer. One 
effect of it was to subject the mind of Foster to the influence of 
the most gloomy and desponding thoughts in respect to human 
nature, and to the influence of feelings which verged too often 
on the misanthropic. It is a sad change we witness when we 
see him descend from his mystic communion with the lovely 
and great in the material universe, to hold converse with the 
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real facts of the moral world. In this lower region, weakness or 
wickedness seems to meet him everywhere, leaving him little 
space for observation on anything better. 

It was natural that the friendships of such a mind should be 
few. Where Foster acknowledged such ties, they were ties 
which derived their strength mainly from old association. 
Writing in his twenty-first year, he says, ‘1 feel no inclination, 
“nay, I feel a strong aversion, to any attempt to cultivate 
* general or numerous intimacies. Nature never formed me for 
‘ it’ —(i. p. 18.) Twelve years later he writes, ‘I find myself 
‘ not completely formed for friendship, for I often seclude myself 
“in gloomy abstraction, and say, ‘ All this availeth me no- 
‘“« thing,” "—(i. p. 148.) About the same time he records these 
words, ‘ Beyond all other extravagance of folly is that of expect- 
‘ ing or wishing to live in a great number of hearts.’—(i. p. 223.) 
In his thirty-fifth year he says, ‘ I keep to my text on the sub- 
«ject of forming new friendships; I am quite too old for it. 
‘When I see people good and sensible I am glad of it for 
* their sake, not for my own.’—(i. p. 324.) His letters show 
that he came into frequent and kindly intercourse with a few 
favoured persons subsequently to the time in which he thus 
wrote ; and some of the friendships which he valued to the end 
of life were not formed until he had somewhat passed its middle 
period; but his feeling in this respect always remained very 
much as described in the above passages. We feel bound to 
add, also, that to our knowledge, some of the persons who were 
admitted to this favoured cognizance were as little free from 
the follies, or from some of the graver defects, which beset 
humanity, as were a large proportion of their neighbours in the 
same social position; and in some of these instances, where 
our grave discerner of spirits expected to see displays of a pure 
and lofty patriotism, and one knows not what besides, we are 
sure that no other man in the kingdom ever expected to see 
any tolerable approach towards such virtues. It was as well, 
perhaps, that this blindness in part should have happened to 
him; but there is a good deal of what is psychologically 
curious in the fact, that a mind so sensible to the foibles and 
infirmities of human nature at large, as to be constantly shrink- 
ing from all close contact with general society, should have 
been so proof against disturbance from appearances of this sort 
as belonging to the particular piece of humanity here or there 
with which it happened to be brought into nearer intimacy. 
Some of his friends were entitled to all the esteem and affec- 
tion with which he regarded them; but could he only have 
managed to extend to society generally the benefits of that 
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exuberant candour which he exercised in favour of a very 
small portion of it, humanity to John Foster would have been 
avery different subject to speculate upon, and this world of 
ours would have been to him a much more welcome place to 
dwell in. Even his marriage served rather to strengthen than 
ot abate this recluse, self-reliant, and collapsed habit. If his 
‘domestic associate’ had any fault, it was in being too much 
his own counterpart—a stately, grave, silent, lady-abbess kind 
of person. The points of agreement between them were abun- 
dant, but we suspect that a little more diversity, if only of the 
right kind, might have been no unwholesome ingredient in their 
joint cup of life. 

We have seen that this singular sensitiveness to the weak- 
nesses of human beings contributed to put Foster wholly out of 
humour with the very notion ofa church. He was himself little 
disposed to become one in such a brotherhood. He could not 
bestow the expression of a strong cordiality on any such mixed 
multitude, and the result which is too common in such eases 
followed—the duty which was felt to be especially difficult, was 
found out to be no duty at all! ‘The observations of Mr. Hughes 
on this crotchet, show the vigorous tone in which that excellent 
person could have written on such topics if he had chosen, and 
are such as should have sufficed to put his philosophical mal- 
content friend into a more rational and kindly mood. He thus 
writes :— 

‘I think your conclusion strange. To be sure, if there were no 
churches there would be no ecclesiastical squabbles; and it may be 
added, if there were no states, there would be no civil broils; and if 
there were no vegetable productions, there would be no deadly night- 
shade; and if there were no water, no one would be drowned; and if 
there were no fire, no one would be consumed; and if there were no 
victuals, no one would be choked. Church-framers may egregiously 
err; but when you scout the whole tribe, and all their works, tell us 
how we ought to proceed; make out a strong case, and show at least 
that the way you would substitute would be free from the objections 
that cling to the old ways, and would secure greater advantages.’ 

‘ He believed that there was mere of appearance than of reality in 
the union of church-membership; and that at all events its benefits 
were greatly over-rated. With the exception of public worship and 
the Lord’s Supper, he was averse to everything institutional in reli- 
gion. He never administered, nor ever witnessed in mature life, (it is 
believed,) the ordinance of baptism, and was known to entertain 
doubts respecting its perpetuity.’—Vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 

But our Essayist continued to ‘loathe what bears the general 
‘ denomination of the church,’ and would have freed Christianity 
from all dependence on‘ corporation forms and principles, reduc- 
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ing it, as far as possible, to a matter of pure personal conviction. 
We repeat, that in all this we see the temperament of the man, 
and nothing more. It is his feeling and not his logic that is at 
fault. Paul could address Christian churches as his joy—his 
longed for—his crown, and Mr. Foster ought to have been 
capable of speaking to the same effect, in the same relations, 
without adopting the language of insincerity. We admit that 
we owe much to Mr. Foster, but we speak thus freely because 
we feel that we owe more to Christian consistency and to truth. 

It will of course be eonceded, that to feel the attraction of the 
higher forms of excellence, supposes in general a high order of 
power and refinement. But when this ideal standard takes 
such possession of aman as to render him incapable of general 
and cordial action with his fellows, he therein betrays his weak- 
ness rather than his strength—his weakness, as we think, intel- 
lectually and morally. Our greatest men have been men who, 
while they saw the worst that is in human nature, have also 
seen the better which is included in it, and judging of humanity 
largely and hopefully, have been capable of acting with it, 
and for it, cordially and powerfully. The desponding temper, 
so naturally allied with an everlasting fault-seeing, is the re- 
verse of the heroic, the apostolic, the truly Christian. It is not 
of true greatness, and can never lead to the highest achieve- 
ments of greatness. The proof of greatness is not to become 
awe-struck and prostrate before difficulty, but to surmount it ; 
or at least to bring the ability which the great only can com- 
mand to the effort to surmount it. It is no sign of wisdom to 
abstain from doing anything, because we cannot do the best 
thing. The great men of the world, and as the natural conse- 
quence of their being such, have always been the men most 
alive to the littleness ever characterizing the multitude of our 
species. But humanity, with all its imperfections, has been 
the instrument with which such men have had to work, and 
their success has resulted, not from indulging in endless com- 
plainings about the faultiness of this instrument, but by estimat- 
ing it at its proper value, and doing the best that might be 
done with such means. One effect, too, of always living as in the 
sight of a lofty ideal standard, should be to render a man par- 
ticularly sensible to his own deficiencies; and that consciousness 
should dispose him to look with a large charity upon the 
deficiencies of his neighbours, and should prepare him to appre- 
ciate to the full, and with a strong positive affection, whatever 
of the morally or religiously beautiful may still be found among 
men. 


We make these remarks because, with many of our young 
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aspirants, to take on the gait of men of genius, seems just now 
to be as much a matter of fashion as our Paris millinery; and 
we have feared that not a few in reading these volumes may be 
seduced into the vain notion, that to assume a cynical air, and to 
seem to see a great deal to censure and avoid in what is doing in 
the church and in society, will be to see things a la Foster, and to 
be entitled to a place among men of extraordinary intelligence 
and genius. We would, with all deference, beseech such per- 
sons to pause before they take this notion in as gospel, and 
would pray them remember that to emulate genius and to ape 
an infirmity are not really the same thing. In this respect, 
what was not affectation in Foster must become glaringly such 
in his imitators. Foster himself should have remembered, that 
he is the greatest man, who with most of superiority to other 
men, still retains the largest share of sympathy with them. 
Such a man is a proper man at all points. We find pieces of 
humanity everywhere, to find something like its entireness in 
one character is a marvel. Foster had his seasons in which he 
was painfully sensible to his want of humane and Christian 
dutifulness in this respect, and in which he sincerely lamented 
it. But the cause, as we have seen, was deeply-rooted. On 
this subject he shall speak for himself. 


‘ What an insipid thing this world of mankind is! How few we 
find whom we can at all wish to make one’s intimate, inseparable 
friends! How trifling, too, are the efforts and productions of the 
human mind! The whole system of human attainments, pleasures, 
and designs, sometimes strikes me as a confused mass of insanity. 
Almost everything carries some glaring mark of deficiency and 
meanness.’—Vol. i. p. 47. 

‘ 434. (In the vestry of Battersea meeting, during evening service.) 
Most emphatic feeling of my individuality—my insulated existence. 
To the continent of human nature I am a small island near its 
coast.’— Vol. i. p. 183. 

‘625. How often I have entered a room with the embarrassment 
of feeling that all my motions, gestures, postures, dress, &c., were 
critically appreciated, and self-complacently condemned; but at the 
same time with the bold consciousness that the inquisitive could reach 
no further. I have said with myself, ‘My character, that is, the man, 
laughs at you behind this veil; I may be the devil for what you can 
tell; and you would not perceive neither if I were an angel of light. 
—Vol. i. p. 206. 

‘ You are one of the very small number of persons that I have ever 
known, whose affection I shall always be anxious to retain.’—Vol. i. 

327. 

TA While Mr. D. was reading a chapter this morning, I had a deep 
feeling of disliking all social exercises unless it could be with an in- 
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dividual or two with whom I could feel an entire reciprocation of soul. 
This was a feeling of individuality, not of impiety; and how often I 
have experienced it, even in the presence of worthy people—a feeling 
as if I could wish to vanish out of the room, and find myself walking 
in some lonely wood.’— Vol. i. p. 362. 

‘I know not how to bring into intelligible description a feeling 
which I have many times been obscurely conscious of having, and 
particularly in two or three instances of late—a feeling of revolting 
when I find myself coming into anything like intimate, confiding 
kindness with persons, however worthy and kind, if they are not the 
individual or two with whom my intimacy can be congenial and 
entire.’ —Vol. i. p. 363. 

‘ To-day, in seeing the numberless multitude, as they were passing 
backward and forward, or standing in ranks, one glanced at their 
countenances with a sort of recoil from each and almost all; not from 
the mere effect of their material cast, but also, and very strongly, from 
their apparent expression of character—even of those who were 
evidently not of what we mean by the vulgar.’—Vol. ii. p. 343. ' 

‘I have a thousand times felt a vain regret on this subject. It 


‘assists a very strong tendency which I feel to misanthropy. I have 


long been taught and compelled by observations to form a very bad 
opinion of mankind; this conviction is irresistible; but at the same 
time I am aware of the Christian duty of cultivating benevolence as 
ardent as if the contrary estimate of human character were true. I 
feel it most difficult to preserve anything like this benevolence; my 
mind recoils from human beings, except very few, into a cold interior 
retirement, where it feels as if dissociated from the whole creation. 
I do not, however, in any degree approve this tendency, and I 
earnestly wish and pray for more of the spirit of the Saviour of the 
world.’—Vol. i. pp. 319, 320. 

These are honest confessions. Indeed, they contain more 
than the truth. It is plain, from the writings of Foster, that he 
could regard men in general with a much greater degree of 
sympathy than the above statements would lead us to suppose. 
Though he despaired of being able to do much to improve the 
condition of his fellow mortals, it is manifest that the labour of 
his life was directed with a deep interest to that end. Still he 
wanted geniality with man as man, and with Christians as 
Christians. Considerations that should have bound him to the 
one and the other were not allowed their due influence. In 
this respect, the spirit of Hall was widely different from that of 
Foster. The former saw revolting tendencies in human nature 
hardly less distinctly or fully than the latter, but he saw much 
beside there ; and one of the great charms of his character con- 
sisted in the readiness with which his heart welcomed every 
sign of moral or religious worth, though the attainment should 
be by no means perfect, and though it should be found in the 
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humblest possible association. He was much less disposed 
than his gifted brother to underrate the day of small things. 
He could see much to delight him, where Foster would see 
little to call forth any such feeling; and he could in conse- 
quence see motives to action, and could labour with the fresh- 
ness of hope, where his friend would have surrendered himself to 
musings upon the littleness and meanness of the best that might 
be done, and on the probabilities, or perhaps the certainty, of 
failure. The views of Hall, moreover, as to the propriety of 
means, no less than as to the value of results, were much more 
reasonable and confiding than those of Foster. He did not 
often fail in respect to his object by reason of a morbid 
scrupulousness about the road which might most consistently 
lead to it. The road must be substantially a right one, but he 
had the sagacity to perceive that in this world absolute perfec- 
tion belongs not to means any more than to results. 

When the late excellent Bishop Ryder was about leaving 
Lutterworth, he assembled the poor of his parish at the rectory, 
and the man who had grown up among peers, and who was now 
about to join that order in the Upper House, read with this 
portion of his flock, conversed with them, prayed with them, 
and during an intercourse of several hours commended them 
in every way to the esteem and affection of each other, and to 
the favour of God. We remember Robert Hall describing that 
scene with the most animated feeling of delight, and conclud- 
ing with the words—‘ Was there ever anything more beautiful, 
sir—anything more like a primitive pastor?) What Bishop 
Ryder did, Robert Hall, we doubt not, would have done in the 
same circumstances. But to Foster the whole proceeding, we 
fear, would have seemed to take with it too much of the air of 
spiritual parade. He would have wished those persons well, 
would have prayed earnestly for them, but he would have 
chosen his study, or the neighbouring field, or wood, in which 
so to have employed himself in their behalf. He could not 
have looked on those partially instructed, and still very imper- 
fect people with a sufficient degree of complacency; nor could 
he in consequence have brought his feeling up to such a tone 
of cordiality towards them as would, in his judgment, have 
warranted so strong an outward indication of interest and affec- 
tion. We honour the fine scrupulous integrity of such a spirit ; 
but we must say, that we account that as much the most healthy 
state of mind which, supposing a man to be satisfied as to the 
substantial sincerity of his feelings and purposes, should at 
once prompt him to do as this ‘ primitive pastor, in the person 
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of the modern bishop, is said to have done. Our young pastors, 
we hope, if they must be imitators of John Foster, will direct 
their emulation to his strong points, and not to his mistakes. 
In the middle age, Foster would, we suspect, have found his 
home in a monastery, and his only willing employment in 
speculation—his speculations being sometimes restricted to the 
prescribed course, but more frequently diverging from it in a 
manner to break in strangely upon the routine thoughts of 
the brotherhood, and to be somewhat perilous to himself. 
Or might he not have become the founder of an order? In 
those days—with all just reverence towards his memory 
be it spoken—we think the pedestrian journey of Foster 
in his youth would have been in the direction of Kirkstall, 
or Bolton Abbey, and not in search of an Academy at 
Bristol. 

But some of our readers will possibly be incredulous on this 
point, and almost offended at our venturing such an intimation. 
What !—John Foster a monk, or a patron of monkery? Good 
reader, bear with us a little. Allow us to remind you of the 
views relative to the moral state of our world which were always 
present to the mind of this extraordinary person, and to ask 
whether they are not in substance those which, if made still 
darker by the power of superstition, and by the abounding law- 
lessness which obtained in the middle ages, would naturally have 
pointed to a ‘forsaking the world, as it was called in those 
times, as a blessed privilege? Hear what he says on this 
matter :— 


‘ I sometimes fall into profound musings on the state of this great 
world, on the nature and the destinies of man, on the subject of the 
question—‘ What is truth?” The whole hemisphere of contemplation 
appears inexpressibly strange and mysterious. It is cloud pursuing 
cloud, forest after forest, and Alps upon Alps! It is in vain to de- 
claim against scepticism. I feel with an emphasis of conviction, and 
wonder, and regret, that almost all things are enveloped in shade, 
that many things are covered with the thickest darkness, that the 
number of things to which certainty belongs is small. One of the 
very few things that appear to me not doubtful, is the truth of Chris- 
tianity in general.’—I. 89, 90. 

‘I have no hope of any extensive prevalence of true religion, 
without the interference of angelic or of some other extraordinary 
and yet unknown agency to direct its energies, and conquer the vast 
combination of obstruction and hostility that opposes it. Men are 
the same they always were; and therefore till some such wonderful 
event takes place, their affections will be commanded by sense in 
opposition to faith, by earth in preference to heaven. The same 
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causes operating, it were absurd to expect different effects.’— 
L 91. 

‘ Indisposition of mankind to think; souls make the world a vast 
dormitory. The heaven-appointed destiny under which they are 
placed seems to protect them from reflection: there is an opium sky 
stretched over all the world, which continually rains soporifics.’— 
I. 196. 

‘ These are gloomy times—it is only the anticipation of a superior 
state that can save life in any circumstances from deserving to be 
called wretched.’—I. 293. 

‘I should nauseate the place (Frome) if I had been habituated to 
ita century. At first, I felt an intense loathing: I hated every house, 
timber, stone, and brick in the town, and almost the very trees, fields, 
and flowers in the country round. I have, indeed, long since lost all 
attachment to this world, and shall never regain it. Neither indeed 
for this do I care; we shall soon leave it for ever.’—I. 304. 

‘ Probably I may before have expressed to you that I have such a 
horror of this world, as a scene for young persons to be cast and 
hazarded into, that habitually, and with a strong and pointed senti- 
ment, I congratulate children and young persons on being intercepted 
by death at the entrance into it, except in a few particular cases of 
extraordinary promise for piety, talent, and usefulness.’—II. 96. 

‘ I hope, indeed, may assume, that you are of a cheerful tempera- 
ment: but are you not sometimes invaded by the darkest visions and 
reflections while casting your view over the scene of human existence, 
from the beginning to this hour? To me it appears a most mys- 
teriously awful economy, overspread by a lurid and dreadful shade.’— 
II. 444, 445. 


Let these passages be taken along with those just now cited, 
and it must be at once seen that the wisest and the worthiest 
of the men who gave themselves to the life of the recluse in 
past ages did so for reasons strictly of this description. Scarcely 
a man of them ever said anything more truly monastic—we had 
almost said more thoroughly Manichean—thanis the substance of 
these descriptions. With such views, nothing was more natural 
than that Foster’s manner of looking upon the world and the 
church should be that of a man who gazed upon them from his 
cell. He did not—would not, connect himself more than very 
partially and remotely with the one or the other. He was ob- 
servant of what both were doing, but it was always ata dis- 
tance, and almost entirely through the ‘ loophole’ of the press. 
Periodical publications were the spectacles wherewith he peered 
out upon the doings of the living and bustling region about him. 
Much as he must have seen in men of genius with which to 
sympathize, he was as little disposed to become one with 
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them as one with the crowd. He conversed with our great men 
in the pages of our literary journals, but felt no inclination 
towards any more intimate communication with them. This 
was a grave loss to him—the loss of a greatly needed stimulus ; 
and he was thus left to depend for his friendships, in the greater 
part, on minds greatly inferior to his own, and whose influence 
tended to strengthen his natural indolence rather than to excite 
him to the kind of effort which became him. Foster knew, 
indeed, that our most able men are too often irreligious men, 
and the drawback from this latter circumstance, he would have 
felt as by no means trivial in his intercourse with them; but 
there is enough in these letters to warrant the impression that 
one reason why he did not seek a higher intellectual fellowship 
was, that he felt it would not be agreeable to him to be mate- 
rially disturbed in the particular habits he hadformed. One of 
his few chosen friends, who was a man of some shrewdness, and 
could tell a good story, but was marvellously vain withal, was 
a person so well informed, that he once inquired, in our hear- 
ing, if Butler’s Analogy was not the book which Queen Eliza- 
beth used to read before breakfast. 

We have intimated that this recluse and gloomy tempera- 
ment, which was thus unfavourable to Foster’s aspirations as a 
man of genius, was unfavourable to his repose as a man of 
piety. His views of man, of himself, and of the relation of the 
moral world to its Creator as a moral governor, filled him with 
all kinds of conflicting thoughts. His solicitude to be at rest 
in these respects, and his inability to find the rest he coveted, 
are equally conspicuous. In this connexion, also, the contrast 
between Foster and Hall is observable and instructive. Hall 
was the subject of much physical suffering during the greater 
portion of his life, and it appears to have been given to him, as 
if by way of compensation against trial in another form, that he 
should be capable of resting on the immediate and ascertained 
truths of revelation with a child-like reliance, calmly leaving 
those great facts which are so nearly allied to the mysterious 
and the awful to become more intelligible beneath the light of 
a future state, or to be approved there, in the exercise of that 
degree of confidence in the Divine government which must 
belong to a perfected ‘moral nature. In his earlier years, he 
had known what those conflicts mean which so often brought 
their dark shadows over the mind of Foster; but in his later 
life, he evinced more of the wisdom which is from above in his 
manner of viewing such questions, than any man at all of the 
same order with whom it has been our privilege to be acquainted. 
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He knew, as few speculative minds have known, how to sepa- 
rate between the revealed things which belong to us, and the 
secret things which belong to God; and could guard with a 
sound Christian precaution against allowing himself to be 
defrauded of the benefit to be derived from the known, by in- 
dulging in undue questionings about the unknown. 

The flippant maxim, that ‘where mystery begins, religion 
ends,’ with which a certain class of theologians seemed to be 
so much enamoured half-a-century since, we need not now at- 
tempt to refute. It should have been obvious to any meta- 
physical mind at a glance, that the existence of one Eternal, In- 
finite Nature must be an infinite mystery—an infinite mystery 
inseparable from all the relations of creature and Creator. No 
differences in the nature or condition of created beings can pos- 
sibly diminish this impassable gulph, in the slightest conceiv- 
able degree. It must be a truth, and at the same time a mys- 
tery, and in the same degree a mystery to man and to cheru- 
bim, on earth and in heaven, in time and through eternity. 
What is thus true of the nature of Deity, will no doubt be in 
the same degree true of the dispensations of Deity. In his 
works and government, his thoughts will no doubt be above the 
thoughts of the created, and his ways above the ways of his 
creatures throughout all duration. Nothing can be more irra- 
tional than to suppose that the distance between Him and Them 
should be what it ever must be, and that his works and govern- 
ment should not be of a nature to indicate that distance. In- 
deed, instead of its being true that ‘ where mystery begins, reli- 
gion ends, it is rather true that where there is most of religion, 
there must be most of contact with the mysterious; for it is not 
more certain that the amount of a creature’s religiousness must 
be determined by the amount of his rightly applied knowledge, 
than it must be certain that the amount of the known must be, 
to the creature possessing it, but as an ascent to a higher posi- 
tion, from which to look out more largely upon the still widen- 
ing domain, and the still deepening shadows of the unknown. 
This is the law of progress in all knowledge. In this view, 
heaven will be even more a place of mystery than earth. Much 
that was dark will have become light, but only to shed its new 
light on the still onward region where the clouds and shadows 
are still resting, and to secure to our existence an endless pro- 
gression, intellectually and spiritually. What will be attained 
hereafter, will not be that mystery will cease, but that our tendency 
to stumble at it will have come to an end—not that the line 
which now separates between the creature light and darkness 
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will disappear, but that the creature mind will be so built up 
and braced together in right habits of thinking and affection, as 
to be ever capable of bowing with a glad and filial worship, on 
the threshold which separates between the attained and the 
still unveiled. We do not know that Hall has anywhere fully 
and formally expounded the principle of this high order of 
obedience, but he has exemplified its influence in a manner 
which we hardly expect to see surpassed on this side heaven. 
When we turn to the sincerely devout and benevolent mind of 
Foster, we feel that to blame him because he did not pursue the 
same course with the same measure of docility, is more than we 
dare. His not so doing, whatever the causes may have been, 
was his own loss, and the weight of that loss he alone fully un- 
derstood. There are minds which never see the sort of diffi- 
culties to which we now advert. The fact of the Incarnation, 
or the Origin of Evil itself, is no more perplexing to them than 
the precept—‘ Children, obey your parents.’ Good, comfortable 
souls; to such, of course, we have been indulging in a great 
waste of words and thought. 

Foster’s doctrine concerning the moral state of man _ greatly 
influenced the general complexion of his theology. By such 
views of man, he was naturally prepared to retain firmly the 
doctrine of the Atonement and the doctrine of Divine Influence. 
There was in his mind an obvious relation between the great- 
ness of the guilt and depravity of man, and the greatness of the 
means interposed to remove the one and to subdue the other. 
These truths, if not so prominent in his pulpit instructions as 
they should have been, are truths which he sincerely embraced, 
and which gave their strong impress to his religious feeling. In 
short, he differed from the moderate Calvinists of his time in 
two points only, both of which were results from his general 
views of human nature, and from the peculiar tone of his moral 
feeling. He was, upon occasions, not a little severe in his cen- 
sure of particular persons, and of particular classes of men ; but 
when he looked beyond such limits to human nature at large, 
he generally spoke like a man more ready to pity than to blame. 
This feeling disposed him to a line of argument which ended in 
his adoption of the doctrine of philosophical necessity on the 
one hand, and in his denial of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment on the other. In his twenty-fifth year, Foster had relin- 
quished the latter of these doctrines, and was never afterwards a 
believer in it.* There is a letter in the second volume of the 
publication before us which states his views on this subject at 
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considerable length.* There is also a series of letters extant on 
this topic, written by Foster a few years before his decease, to 
his justly valued friend Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol. Of these 
letters, all of which we have been permitted to read, the one 
now published may be said to contain the substance. Indeed, 
this letter consists mostly of selected portions from the un- 
printed letters, as returned to Foster, in compliance with his 
own request, by the friend to whom they were addressed. 

Foster admits that the language of scripture which seems to 
convey the received doctrine is very strong. He also admits 
that the fact that those scriptures have been understood in their 
literal and larger sense by so great a majority of divines, is one 
of great weight. But his argument in relation to this tenet is 
almost wholly a ‘moral argument, consisting in an attempt to 
realize in the largest extent possible the idea of an ETERNITY of 
SUFFERING ; and in a humble but distinct avowal of his inability 
to recognise such a doctrine as one which may be made to har- 
monize, in any view of it, with the infinite benevolence of God. 
Hence it is insisted, that the few passages of scripture in which 
the doctrine seems to be conveyed should be subjected to a modi- 
fied interpretation, as meaning no more, at the most, than that 
the wicked, after a protracted period of great suffering, will sink 
into annihilation. His feelings, indeed, would have carried him 
to the conclusion of a universal restitution, but his main solicitude 
has respect only to a negation—to a denial of the one point of 
eternal punishment. Mr. Cottle, in his replies to the letters of 
his friend, has argued in support of the received doctrine, that 
it does not suppose the extreme of punishment in all cases, but, 
on the contrary, a gradation of infliction; and adds, moreover, 
that the conclusion, that all who die in a state of separateness 
from Christian privileges, do spiritually perish, is a point not 
proved. None of these modifications, however, sufficed to 
render the doctrine admissible in the judgment of Foster. It 
would not be expedient that we should attempt to enter on this 
grave question without doing so fully, and as our limits will 
not admit of our so doing at present, we must content our- 
selves with this bare statement of the opinion of Foster in rela- 
tion to it, and of the nature of the argument adduced by him in 
its favour. 

These published letters contain little allusion to that doctrine 
of philosophical or moral necessity to which we have referred 
as maintained by Foster, and which is so freely stated and 
reasoned upon in his letters to Mr. Cottle. This doctrine was 
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regarded by Foster as favourable to his views on the question 
of future punishment. He did not confound the notion of neces- 
sity with an absolute fatalism, in the manner of Hobbes, so as 
at once to efface the distinction between vice and virtue ; but 
he certainly retained it as carrying with it a large amount of 
abatement in respect to the turpitude of that moral evil by which 
our race is everywhere borne away. That sin committed during 
so short an interval, should be followed by punishment of 
such duration, was to him an inexpressible difficulty ; and that 
sin committed in such circumstances should be followed by such 
results made that difficulty still more insuperable. His argu- 
ment on this subject is in substance as follows :—That the cha- 
racter and conduct of men, in all the evil they include no less 
than in the good, are the necessary effect of the causes which 
produce them ; that those causes have their appointment from 
God ; that the All-wise and All-just being who fore-appointed 
these causes, foresaw the consequences that would flow from 
them, and did really fore-ordain these consequences—fore- 
knowledge and fore-ordination being with the Divine nature 
the same thing—the same thing whether the fore-ordination be 
to evil and consequent misery, or to good and consequent hap- 
piness. But along with this law of necessity, which is thus 
rigidly established by reason, there is a ‘ practical law’ among 
men, which gives them the confidence of being free agents, and 
which no doubt contributes much more than any metaphysical 
conclusion could do to the comparative good conduct of indi- 
viduals, and the orderly government of the affairs of the world. 
Foster’s reasoning on this subject is comprised of little more 
than an iteration of the above points, which he regards as sus- 
tained virtually or substantially both by philosophy and scrip- 
ture. Compared with what he might have found on this much 
vexed question in our metaphysical writers, his argument is in 
some respects so restricted and obscure, and so ill-fenced, as to 
justify the conclusion that it was scarcely at all the effect of 
reading, but the fruit almost entirely of his own anxious thoughts. 
The error, for example, of supposing that moral causes, as bear- 
ing upon the doctrine of necessity, are the strict parallel of phy- 
sical causes, does not appear to have occurred to him. 

Mr. Cottle, in his replies, appeals with much force to the com- 
mon sentiments of mankind as strongly announcing human 
responsibility ; and also to the facts and language of scripture, 
in which the inspired writers, and the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit all address themselves to man as clearly an ac- 
countable being, and who as surely as they are themselves true, 
and can be the teachers only of the truth, must have intended, 
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in the use of such language, to convey the doctrine which it 
could not fail to convey. And thus between these two good 
men we have the whole controversy on this subject in its old 
posture before us. The doctrine of necessity is proved by rea- 
soning—the doctrine of liberty is proved by fact. The former 
conclusion comes purely from the understanding, the latter 
from the understanding and from our moral nature con- 
jointly. What is wanting is the intermediate light that might 
come in and show how these two laws are made to work con- 
sistently with each other. Both have their truth, and each 
proves his truth by the kind of evidence adapted to it; the evi- 
dence being apparently as irresistible on the one side as on the 
other—and the error of men in all ages has been, in their leaning 
unduly to the right hand or the left. Foster’s tendency was to 
verge too much towards something like the darkness of destiny, 
still retaining his hold on the truth, that whatsoever is, is of God, 
and that, in some sense consistent with his perfections, it is the 
best. But it does not appear to have occurred to him to ask, 
whether an opinion, which, if universally received, would para- 
lyse all the moral machinery of the universe can be true; and 
whether the contrary opinion, which alone tends to put all into 
healthy action, can be a lie? Whether, in fact, the Father of 
truth has been obliged to borrow the mainspring of his govern- 
ment from the father of falsehood? 


Foster, as a preacher, is delineated with much gracefulness and 
truth by his honoured friend, Mr. Shepherd. We have much 
pleasure in extracting the following passage from the judicious 
‘ Observations’ contributed on this subject by that gentle-- 
man:— 


‘The sermons of Foster were of a cast quite distinct from what is 
commonly called oratory, and, indeed, from what many seem to account 
the highest style of eloguence—namely, a flow of facile thoughts through 
the smooth channels of uniformly elevated polished diction, graced by 
the utmost appliances of voice and gesture. 

‘ But they possessed for me, and for not a few hearers, qualities and 
attractions much preferable to these. The basis of important thoughts. 
was as much original or underived from other minds, as, perhaps, that 
of any reading man’s reflections in our age of books could be; still 
more so the mode and aspect in which they were presented. That 
unambitious and homely sort of loftiness, which displayed neither 
phrase nor speaker, but things,—while the brief word and simple tone 
brought out the sublime conception ‘in its clearness; that fund of 
varied associations and images by which he really illustrated, not 
painted or gilded his truths; the graphic master-strokes, the frequent 
hints of profound suggestion for after-meditation, the cogent though 
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calm expostulations and appeals, the shrewd turns of half-latent irony 
against irreligion and folly, in which, without any descent from serious- 
ness and even solemnity, the speaker moved a smile by his unconscious 
approaches to the edge of wit, yet effectually quelled it by the un- 
broken gravity of his tone and purpose,—all these characteristics had 
for me an attractive power and value, both by novelty and instructive- 
ness, far above the qualities of an oratory or eloquence more fashioned 
on received rules and models. I should scarcely be ready to except in 
this comparison, as it regarded my personal admiration and improve- 
ment, even the rapid and fervid, yet finished elocution of Hall; though 
this as being more popular, while also more critically perfect, was I 
suppose more generally effective. 

‘A comparison, which I confess may appear too far-fetched, has 
often presented itself to my mind, as picturing the differences between 
the respective style and manner of these remarkable preachers. On 
the noble modern road over the Alps, formed by the engineers of Na- 
poleon, one gains here and there a view of that mountain track by 
which the passage had been made before. In moving quickly up the 
long traverses and sweeping curves of the new ascent, you trace on 
some opposite height the short angular zig-zags of the path that pre- 
ceded it. One might compare the eloquence of Hall to this great 
work; carrying you with ease to the loftiest elevations, winding with 
a graceful and simple, though elaborate course, amidst varied sub- 
limities, gliding smoothly beside snowy summits where angels would 
seem to tread, and over gulfs where the voice of the wind or torrent 
might bring to mind the lamentings of the lost. On the other hand, 
the eloquence of our more recently departed friend has reminded me 
of that former mountain road, with its sudden turns of discovery and 
surprise; bringing us now to the brink of an awful perpendicular, then 
startling us by the quick descent to a goatherd’s quaint dwelling in the 
glen; advancing along the giddy ledges of a cliff, and then by a sharp 
turn placing us close to some household scene in its recesses. Here, if 
there were less comprehensive or facile views of the sublime, one had 
nearer and more astounding glimpses of the inaccessible. 

‘The path came more within the echo of avalanches; and while it 
oftener passed the chalet and the herd, it sometimes crossed the very 
inlet to dark untrodden chasms, ‘which no fowl knoweth.’ In that 
original and singular course, the guide, the mule, the litter, were 
forgotten; nothing was thought of but the grandeur of the mountains 
and the floods. Ifthe one might be styled a road truly imperial, the 
other was a path worthy at once of the simplicity of Oberlin, and the 
daring of Alpine barons. The imperial road deserved, and had the 
just admiration, of the great and the many. I exceedingly admired it 
also; but (peril and toil being in the ideal journey excluded) I would 
have preferred for myself, at least at times, the original path.’— 
Vol. ii., pp. 487—490. 


Nearly all the points most observable in the preaching of 
Hall and Foster were points of contrast. Even their presence 
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in the pulpit was the presence of contrasts. The figure of Hall, 
while somewhat above the usual height, was more remarkable 
for its almost colossal breadth, than for its altitude—an appear- 
ance which resulted in part from his custom of standing lower 
than most persons in the pulpit, so as to rest himself in part if 
required upon the cushion and Bible. Foster, on the contrary, 
gave you the impression of his being a tall man; and his erect 
person, strongly formed, but without the least approach to cor- 
pulency or fulness, seemed to stand tree-like before you. The 
countenance of Hall, even during the delivery of those very 
simple sentences or paragraphs which were preliminary to his 
discourses, always bespoke a measure of excitement, and pro- 
gnosticated more. The tones of his voice, the serious earnest- 
ness of his aspect, and especially the restless onward glancing 
of his eye, seemed to say,—the preacher will soon break away 
from his present hesitancy, and will expand and kindle with his 
theme. But in Foster there was no such appearance, nor any- 
thing to raise such expectations. His eye was more searching 
than animated ; and his physiognomy, while strongly marked, was 
of that settled cast, which bespoke the constant subordination of 
passion to thought. The natural condition of his features was 
a sort of schoolman gravity,—a frown might sometimes come over 
them, sometimes the play of a slight sarcastic smile, but the wit 
or humour must be very racy indeed which should ever move 
them into a state much more risible. With regard to gesture, 
the only appearance of that sort observable in Hall consisted, 
as is well known, in his rising somewhat more erect, and draw- 
ing a little back from the cushion, as he became more nerved by 
his subject—but in Foster there was not even such an amount 
of action. His hands hung at his side, or more commonly 
rested naturally upon his Bible, and it was by his tones of voice 
only that any difference of feeling was indicated. Even his 
voice changed but very slightly. He never aimed to be more 
than calmly earnest, and his manner of speaking never rose 
above that key. Small space was left, accordingly, for any 
variety of elocution. But the elocution of Foster, like his style, 
if less fervent than that of Hall, was more flexible and natural. 
Some parties, indeed, who, like all persons in love, convert even 
blemishes into beauties, have professed to admire the hurried 
monotonous tone of the great orator, and have found a charm in 
that very clearing of the throat—the “hem-hem,” which intervened 
between every sentence during the first quarter of an hour or 
more of his discourse. But sober elderly people like ourselves, 
who have their place on the outside of the enchanted circle, must 
be allowed to distinguish between the impediments which Mr. 
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Hall surmounted, and the excellences which enabled him to do 
so—not confounding the things in spite of which he became 
effective, with those by means of which he became so. Young 
a who have been ambitious of imitating Robert Hall, 

ave often chosen his monotony and hesitancy, minus the pathos 
and the animation. Foster’s elocution never rose to excellence, 
nor did it ever descend to any very marked fault. He was 
generally audible, never loud, and within this limit his speaking 
exhibited a considerable amount of colloquial variety. But his 
tones possessed nothing of pathos, except as an unusual gravity 
and seriousness in parts of a discourse might be so accounted : 
and his utterance was impaired at times by an abrupt, catchy, ite- 
ration of tone, which it is not easy to describe—but which those 
who have heard him will well remember. This last peculiarity 
became more conspicuous when he expressed himself much— 
as he sometimes did—in the way of interrogation. In this respect 
his preaching differed considerably from that of his distinguished 
contemporary. Foster never seemed to forget his auditory in 
his theme ; never seemed to be so wrapped in his subject as 
not to be observant of the men and women before him. His 
appeals to them were frequent, and often highly felicitous ; 
while Robert Hall, and still more the great orator in the Scot- 
tish pulpit, Dr. Chalmers, were generally so borne away by their 
topic, as that expanded and brightened before them, as to seem 
at times hardly aware of the presence of a congregation, even to 
the end of a discourse. With Foster it was never thus. In his 
case, you felt that the theme had been chosen, not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of those who were to listen to it, and his 
mind was commonly as if in the attitude of reaching towards 
actual communication with the mind of his auditors. 

With regard to the substance or matter of their respective 
discourses, precedence should assuredly be given, on the whole, 
to Mr. Hall. The difference in this respect did not result from 
differences.in theological opinion, for Hall and Foster held sub- 
stantially the same creed, but from different views as to the ful- 
ness and frequency with which the truths distinctive of that 
creed should be presented in public instruction. Hall dwelt 
very largely, especially in his later years, on the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel. Foster never did so, but preferred occu- 
pying himself in discussing a multitude of subsidiary questions, 
all tending to prove that men ought to receive the gospel and 
become consistent Christians, but at the same time leaving the 
truths of the gospel themselves as things implied rather than ex- 
plained, as supposed rather than inculcated. One effect of the 
publication of these beautiful letters will be, to show that this 
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peculiarity was not the consequence of any want of truly devout 
feeling in relation to these truths. 

The real cause of this defect—for a defect of very serious 
amount we deem it—was of a nature,in our judgment, much too 
remote and refined to come within the range of ordinary conjec- 
ture. It should be ascribed, we think, to a peculiar sensitiveness 
—we had almost said fearfulness of mind, when approaching 
objects of thought of the more elevated and sacred description. 
The reverence with which Foster looked up to the Incarnate 
One, and to all the higher mysteries of the Christian system was 
such as few men know. Nothing could appear to him more cer- 
tain, than that in touching upon ideas so pure and unearthly it 
behoved that his words should be few and well chosen: while 
the rude handling of such themes by ordinary preachers, often 
shocked his finer feeling, as a kind of profanity. But if most 
men err in their want of this special reverence and exquisite sen- 
sibility with regard to such objects of contemplation, it was the 
error of Foster to indulge in such feeling until it became morbid, 
and in such reverence until it became a kind of superstition. 
It is, to us, one of the most beautiful proofs of the divine origin 
of the Gospels and Epistles, that the religion they inculcate is 
equally remote from these extremes. Nothing can be further 
from the texture of those writings than any tendency to detract 
from the sacredness of sacred things ; nevertheless, with what a 
confiding boldness and freedom do the New Testament writers 
speak of Christ, of his deeds, his teachings, his feelings—of all 
concerning him! Religion, as presented in the Christian scrip- 
tures, is clearly not that distant, obscure, oriental awfulness, 
which subdues the worshipper to prostrateness, in place of filling 
him with strong, positive, and happy affections. The gospel, in 
its most obvious meaning and design, is manifestly a simple 
story, addressed to simple-minded men ; but Foster, unhappily, 
could not rest in the simple narratives of the evangelists, nor in 
the comparatively matter-of-fact discourses of the apostles, but, 
obedient to the strong bent of his nature, was ever descending 
to the occult and mysterious which was supposed to lie beneath 
that popular covering. What the Romanist did for Christianity 
in relation to his victim by the perverted use of art, Foster did 
for it in relation to himself by the perverted use of the imagina- 
tion. In both these cases, widely as the parties were at issue in 
other respects, there was this in common—the great truths of the 
gospel lost their primitive simplicity and immediateness, as objects 
of human thought and sympathy. Only let it be concluded that 
these truths—the genuine doctrines of the gospel—have in them 
a degree of elevation and inexplicableness rendering it improper 
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that they should be made the matter of direct and prominent 
popular instruction, and in this supposition the Tractarian will 
find a full admission of his doctrine of reserve, while the Romanist 
will find in it the very plea he wishes for substituting the more 
condescending system of creature-worship, and of priestly 
dogmas and ceremonies, provided by his church to be put in the 
stead of those higher teachings of Christianity. But clear as 
may be the natural sequence between the supposition adverted 
to, and these most disastrous consequences, it is plain, from the 
whole life of Foster, especially as a preacher, that he had at 
least tacitly adopted this conclusion—for we can hardly be 
wrong in assuming, that he said little on these subjects because 
he supposed it would not have been right to have said much 
upon them. Strange that one of the sternest protestants in 
Europe, should have seen the most material truths of Scripture, 
in as far as the popular use of them was concerned, so much 
with the eyes of a disciple of the Vatican ; and that one of the 
most deadly foes of all priestcraft should have thus ceded to 
priests the very basis on which they have been most forward to 
construct their usurped dominion ! 

We wish our readers to mark, that we express ourselves very 
freely on this point, because we feel it to be imperative upon us to 
put the strongest possible discountenance on the vain notion, that 
there is anything in profound thinking, or in the refined feelings 
induced by a true philosophy, to require a timid or partial 
announcement of the peculiar doctrines of revelation on the part 
of any man professing to holdthem. The issues, indeed, of all 
deep and healthy thinking, will be found in the strictly opposite 
direction. To admit the doctrine of reserve in relation to these 
truths, whether tacitly or otherwise, is to suffer the religion 
of the priest to obtrude itself into the place of the religion of 
the Bible. 

We yield to none in admiration of the matter of instruction 
contained in the discourses of Foster, so far as it extends. Good 
and beautiful assuredly it is. Butit will be seen that our obser- 
vations have had respect to a particular class of truths, and to the 
prominence that should be given to those truths—in the discourses 
which a man delivers in his character as a Christian teacher. 

Had we space to illustrate one other observation in this con- 
nexion, we should have endeavoured to show, that while the 
topics generally chosen by Foster related to principles of duty, 
everywhere assuming our principles of faith, these practical or 
devotional lessons are too commonly inculcated in the manner of 
a teacher who feels little pleasure in touching on a subject upon 
which he is not allowed to say all that his own discursive mind 
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might see as proper to be said upon it. We admire thorough- 
ness in most things, but even thoroughness, to be thoroughly 
wise, must have its limits. Now-a-days, to treat subjects on 
this exhausting principle, is rarely expedient, even from the 
press; but we know of nothing more likely to be fatal to popu- 
larity from the pulpit. 

But if Hall had the advantage as regards the substance of 
his preaching, Foster, we think, has shown greater judgment in 
the adaptation of language to the legitimate aim of the pulpit. 
The auditory addressed by the preacher is of a more mixed 
nature than that of any other public speaker. He may be called 
to instruct the highest ; but the majority of his hearers should 
be, and commonly are, from the middle and humbler classes. 
His language, to be well chosen, should be familiar, without 
being wanting in dignity: clear, idiomatic, and such as to 
leave the least possible chance of misapprehension. Few 
things can be less proper to such a speaker—if, indeed, such a 
thing is to be borne anywhere—than the appearance of great 
care as to the niceties of style, such as might seem to betray 
more anxiety about words than things—about the structure and 
euphony of sentences, than about the presentation of truth in 
the form in which the language is forgotten and the thought is 
felt to be everything.* Foster’s style was evidently formed on 
principles of this nature. It consisted, in general, of the plainest 
words, and these were as generally allocated in their natural 
order. His sentences, indeed, are often much too long, par- 
taking of the continuity, the weight, and of the inner-foldings of 
his thoughts ; and his composition generally would be accounted 
by the greater number of readers as wanting in lightness—in 
that ‘move-on’ kind of power which is now so necessary to suc- 
cess. But in the style of no man do we find a greater degree 
of characteristic harmony. His thoughts, and the drapery in 
which they are clothed, are always seen as beneath a subdued 
light: there is a shade of meditative gloom, an Oriental ex- 
clusion of the full glare of day, which gives the air of a religious 
seclusiveness and mystery to his theme, even when not in itself 
immediately religious. By this means, even the most gorgeous 
apartment has its colours blended into a soft and mystic kind 

* What Foster thought of a style the contrary in this respect of that which 
he cultivated, may be seen in the following remarks on Blair’s sermons :— 
‘ Instead of the thought throwing itself into words by a free, instantaneous, and 
almost unconscious action, and passing off in that easy form, it is pretty apparent 
there was a good deal of handicraft employed in getting ready proper cases and 
trusses, of various but carefully measured lengths and figures, to put the thoughts 


into, as they came out, in very long succession, each of them cooled and stiffened 
into numbness in waiting so long to be dressed.’ 
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of beauty. Often, also, there is a pensiveness and pathos in 
him, which, without descending to anything like a sickly sen- 
timentality, is irresistibly affecting, and his words at such 
times seem to melt into his thoughts, and to become parts of 
them. His earlier contributions to the Eclectic Review are 
much the most free and sprightly of his productions ; but the 
comparative buoyancy in his literary history about that time 
did not last. Still, he never lost his fine Saxon utterance, and 
never failed to subordinate his language to his conceptions with 
a severe and manly taste which we feel to be an indescribable 
charm whenever we turn to his writings. 

But the style of Hall is wholly of another order. In this 
respect, the great preacher took counsel of Cicero more than of 
his own strong natural understanding. His early studies dis- 
posed him to take his place at the feet of the Roman orator, 
and to the taste acquired in that school he was bound ever 
afterwards. Eulogy on the style of Robert Hall has been so 
long familiar to the ears of nonconformists, that from us any- 
thing of that nature must be very superfluous. It is a style of 
transcendant beauty and power—-of its kind. But we venture 
to submit that it is not of the kind adapted to pulpit instruction, 
except in very rare connexions, and on very rare occasions. In 
its substance it is more the language of a school in literature, 
than the language of the people; and in its form, it addresses 
itself more to an artificial culture in the educated classes, than 
to the natural discernment and feeling of men in general. It 
is true, Hall could separate his thoughts more readily than 
Foster, and could present them in a form enabling his hearers 
to take them up with ease one at a time—a power of inex- 
pressible value to a public speaker ; but in a large proportion 
of Hall’s passages, the elevated diction, brought in so pro- 
fusely from foreign tongues, must have covered the thought as 
with a phosphoric light before the eyes of the uninitiated; and 
this cause, together with his manifestly artificial method of 
adjusting the relations and balancings of clauses and expres- 
sions, must often have suggested to men in a rank above the 
uninitiated, that the care of the preacher about this particular 
vehicle of communication could hardly have been less than his 
care about the thoughts conveyed by it. Now we suppose it 
will be admitted, that any effect of the former description pro- 
duced by a speaker must be bad ; and that any impression 
of the latter kind must be equally bad. 

From these causes, and some others, we have never known 
an attempt to imitate Robert Hall in the pulpit which has not 
been a manifest failure. Scarcely a man in a generation could 
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command a style so studiously arranged, and so delicately 
finished, except as a style to be read, or to be delivered memo- 
ritor. As a style to be read, it would be sure to be compara- 
tively ineffective ; and a man who should attempt to deliver it 
memoritor, must be so completely occupied with an exercise of 
memory about words and phrases, and the intricacies of com- 
position, as to render it impossible that his soul should be given 
to the subject of his discourse. Monotony and _ heartlessness 
would certainly be the result. We concede that Hall’s style has 
in it a fine stately gait—but after all it is a gait. He speaks 
like a prince addressing princes—would that he had oftener 
spoken as aman addressing men! His language partakes of 
all the refinements of a court—would that it had been such as 
to have found a no less natural home with the crowd! Even 
from the press, this elaborate classical style is no longer the 
style demanded by the age. None of our great writers have 
formed themselves after this model. They read Johnson, but 
they never dream of imitating him. They feel that they must 
have more freedom, variety, and nature, than that school will 
afford them, if they are to accomplish anything. They know 
that they must not merely talk about ‘ catching a grace beyond 
the reach of art, but that they must often do that thing, if they 
would write or speak with much effect. It is observable that 
the style of our most learned and accomplished authors is for 
the most part thoroughly popular in its cast. We venture to 
predict that in the kind of style in which Hall has written, 
nothing so perfect will be again produced. In this respect, he 
will be as the last of the Romans. But while we would praise 
his style with the loudest for what it is, we must claim permis- 
sion to be excused from praising it for what it is not. It is the 
language of the scholar and of the finished literary man, in the 
last age ; but it is not the language even of such men in our 
day, and it is at a far greater remove from the language adapted 
to secure the attention of the public generally at this time. The 
style of Foster is much more in affinity with what now generally 
obtains. In its substance, and in its structure, it is thoroughly 
English—more in harmony with what our popular style now is, 
and with what that style will become increasingly. 

We feel the importance of diffusing just views on this subject, 
as bearing on the future efficiency of our pulpit; and we shall, 
perhaps, best illustrate what we mean, and justify the preceding 
observations, if that should be deemed necessary, by submitting 
a few thoughts to our readers, first in the style in which Foster 
may be considered as expressing them, and then in the form in 
which these thoughts have been expressed by Hall. 

NO. VIL. R 
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On Marriage. ‘Without permanence in the marriage relation, 
‘there could be no permanence in family relationships of any 
‘kind ; the separation of children being a natural consequence 
‘ of the separation of parents. But every family is a lesser state, 
‘and the sensibilities and affections which are awakened and 
‘nurtured in families are the germ of everything of that nature 
‘necessary to render society at large harmonious and happy. 
‘ Hence the change which should put an end to families, would 
‘bring an end to society, society itself being really little more 
‘than an aggregate of families.’ 

Hall’s Works,i. 53. ‘Without the permanent union of the 
*sexes there could be no permanent families : the dissolution of 
* nuptial ties involves the dissolution of domestic society. But 
‘domestic society is the seminary of social affections, the cradle 
‘ of sensibility, where the first elements are acquired of that 
‘tenderness and humanity which cement mankind together ; and 
‘were they entirely extinguished, the whole fabric of social in- 
‘stitutions would be dissolved.’ 

On Paganism. *‘ When the idolaters of past times raised their 
‘heroes and lawgivers to the place of divinities, they still re- 
* garded them as men, but as men possessing human virtues in a 
* high degree, and as looking with approval on those better quali- 
‘ties in their worshippers by which they were themselves sup- 
¢ posed to be distinguished. Human virtues thus became divine, 
“enlarged and purified as a property of the gods; so that the 
‘pagan, beside the benefit of having so high an example before 
‘him, was encouraged by the thought of being watched over, and 
¢ patronised in all his praiseworthy doings by'those higher powers.’ 

Halls Works, i. 31, 32. ‘When the fictions of heathenism 
* consecrated the memory of its legislators and heroes, it invested 
‘them for the most part with those qualities which were in the 
* greatest repute. They were supposed to possess in the highest 
‘ degree, the virtues in which it was most honourable to excel ; 
* and to be the witnesses, approvers, and patrons of those perfec- 
‘tions in others, by which their own character was chiefly dis- 
‘tinguished. Men saw, or rather fancied they saw, in these 
‘supposed deities, the qualities they most admired, dilated to a 
‘larger size, moving in a higher sphere, and associated with the 
‘ power, dignity, and happiness of superior natures. With such 
‘ideal models before them, and conceiving themselves continually 
‘acting under the eye of such spectators and judges, they felt a 
‘real devotion ; their eloquence became more impassioned, their 
‘ patriotism inflamed, and their courage exalted 

If a comparison be made between these passages, it will be 
seen that the language, which we suppose to be that of Foster, 
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is plain, calm, little expanded, and remarkably unrhetorical, as 
compared with that in which the same thoughts are presented by 
Hall. To what must we attribute this difference? In part, as 
we have intimated, to a difference in early education and taste— 
in part also to a difference in temperament ; but in a still greater 
degree we are convinced, to the more profound views, to the 
consequently more sober and just estimate of thought, and to 
the more correct feeling as to the proper relation between lan- 
guage and ideas, which distinguished the mind of Foster. In 
his view, the thought in the preceding passages, true and valuable 
as it might be, would not have been such as to warrant the ap- 
pearance of attaching so much importance to it, as is indicated 
in the elaborate process of rhetorical arrangement and finishing 
in its favour, observable in the composition of Mr. Hall.* And 
further, if the thought might be supposed to warrant so much 
pains, Foster would have suggested that this pains should be 
taken to conceal the rhetorician, instead of giving him more 
prominence than the teacher—instead, in short, of reducing the 
poor teacher to such a condition as to seem to say, that without 
the help of this flourishing personage going before him, how- 
ever much more lucidly he might himself have told his tale, his 
chance of getting an audience would have been exceedingly 
small. Now, Foster was eminently a teacher, he ever kept the 
lower faculties of his mind in subordination to the higher, and 
could not have been brought to occupy himself, after the rheto- 
rical fashion, in adjusting artificial forms of speech, to be every- 
where conspicuous as such—the one office of language being, in 
his view, to do service to thought, to do that service modestly, 
and never to seem so little conscious of doing it at all, as when 
doing it after the best possible manner. As we have said, if we 
regard the style of Hall, considered simply as a style of a par- 
ticular description, we must pronounce it to be as perfect as any- 
thing of the kind has ever been, or is likely to be; but we feel con- 
fident that the difference in the style of Foster is to be ascribed 
to his more searching intellect; to the more complete as- 


* It should be stated, that in his ordinary pulpit service, the style of Robert Hall 
was often remarkable, in many respects, for its simplicity, and that the least educated 
of his hearers—select, and comparatively elevated as his language even then was— 
rarely failed to apprehend his meaning. But we scarcely need say that the fame of 
the preacher was not the result of such discourses, but the effect of those more 
elaborate efforts which partook strongly of the characteristic qualities of his style, 
Having adverted on one occasion to the clear and forcible language in which 
Dumont had presented the doctrines of Bentham, he remarked—‘ Style, sir—style 
after all, is the passport to immortality.’ This, we think, was not a chance utter- 
ance of the moment, but expression given to a fixed article in his literary creed—it 


being understood that the style intended was such as required the presence of a high 
order of ability to give it existence. 
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cendancy of his intellectual power over his other faculties ; to a 
more just perception as to the best method of making language 
the servant of instruction, or of impression only consequent 
upon instruction ; and to a complexion of taste resulting from 
all these causes, which while upon the whole more simple and 
even more refined than that of Hall, was at the same time more 
manly. In short, the style we want for the pulpit is that of 
Foster, broken up, for the greater part, into briefer apportion- 
ments, and impregnated throughout with something of the viva- 
city and fire of Hall. We covet the simplicity and directness of 
the great essayist, but we would fain see these qualities allied 
with the ease, and animation, and onward speed of the great 
preacher. We have not the best model of style, whether for the 
pulpit or the press, in the writings of either of these great men, 
but the elements of an ideal perfectness might be selected and 
combined from the works of both. 


We have spoken of these letters as affording abundant evi- 
dence of Foster’s sincere and deep piety, for such, it is now 
evident, was the character of his religious feeling during much 
the greater portion of his life. Though letter-writing, in com- 
mon with all writing, was a very laborious business in his 
case, it is evident that he felt a strong disposition to employ 
himself in such half-way kind of authorship. Pious persons, 
with whom he had chanced to be brought into nearer inter- 
course than with general society, often received quiet counsel 
and solace from his pen; while to some of his more intelligent 
friends, he made disclosures in his letters which he would 
hardly have made even to them in personal communication. 
His letters were something of a relief-valve to his too strong 
tendency to reserve. Egotism, no doubt, is a silly and offen- 
sive thing ; but on the other hand, it is not the most pleasant 
thing imaginable that a man should seem disposed to keep, 
not the rude world only, but every body about him at a sort of 
arm’s-length. On the whole, we prefer a man who may be 
disposed to talk a little too much about that one person whom 
we are all sure of holding in sufficient estimation, to a man 
thus excessively self-closed, if it were for no other reason than 
that there is less of the disagreeable in seeming to be trusted, 
than in seeming to be suspected. It is this better quality which 
gives inexpressible charm to the tales of Froissart, and to the 
gossip of Montaigne. But the man of the future, who would know 
John Foster, must read these letters. They present a faithful 
portraiture of the man, and a portraiture to be found nowhere 
else. We are not sure that the disclosures which they make as 
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to the want of range and system in his studies; the general 
sluggishness of his faculties; and the dreadfully slow and 
laborious processes by which he effected his literary achieve- 
ments, will augment his reputation in certain connexions, but 
these volumes are, nevertheless, themselves the evidence of ex- 
traordinary power, and the proof of earnest spirituality which 
is before us in not a few of these letters and memoranda, is 
most welcome and refreshing. The following letter is not from 
the series now printed. We are indebted to the lady to whom 
it was addressed, for permission to publish it. It was written 
within a fortnight after the decease of Mrs. Foster :-— 


‘My dear Madam,—I have to accuse myself of delay in acknow- 
ledging your kind note, received five or six days since. Accept, thus 
late, my most sincere thanks for your and Mr. ’3 sympathy and 


friendly inquiries. The girls and myself are favoured with our usual 
health, and have many things to alleviate the affecting sense of what 
we have lost. The grand consolation is the perfect and delightful con- 
fidence that the beloved companion of our former years, who is now 
taken from us, is in possession of a felicity which shall be uninter- 
rupted and eternal. She is in the strange and elevated, and tri- 
umphant condition of looking back on death, viewing its illuminated 
other side, and looking on to an interminable prospect ; while all of us 
have yet the dark vision before us. When I think of this, and at the 
same time remember how much she experienced of the ills of this mortal 
condition, I feel that it would be as contrary to true affection for her, 
as to pious submission to the divine sovereignty and wisdom, to mur- 
mur that she has not remained longer here ; and there is the con- 
soling and animating hope of meeting her again. 

‘With some of us, as you justly reflect, ‘the day is far spent; may 
God grant us that the evening of it may be so employed and devoted 
to him, that we may exult in the morning of the other world. With 
most friendly and respectful regards to Mr. 


? 


Iam, &c., &e. 


In a large number of the letters in the collection now printed, 
our readers will find this grave and manly expression of fervent 
religious sentiment. We must content ourselves with selecting 
the following extract from a letter written at Bourton, in 
1840 


‘I look with pensive, and not a little of painful, emotion, at the 
rooms I frequented, the house I inhabited, the rural walks which I 
trod, during the course of many years, since the end of which a much 
longer series has passed away. It was here I formed, and for a long 
time had the happiness of an union, now many years since dissolved. 
But the pain of a more austere kind than that of pensiveness is from 
the reflection, to how little purpose, of the highest order, the long 
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years here, and subsequently elsewhere, have been consumed away— 
how little sedulous and earnest cultivation of internal piety—how 
little even of mental improvement—how little of zealous deyotement to 
God and Christ, and the best cause. Oh, it is a grievous and sad re- 
flexion, and drives me to the great and only resource, to say, ‘ God be 
merciful to mea sinner.’ I also most earnestly implore that, in one 
way or other, what may remain of my life may be better, far better 
than the long-protracted past. Past ! what a solemn and almost tre- 
mendous word it is, when pronounced in the reference in which I am 
repeating it !—Vol. ii. pp. 338, 339. 


But the piety of Foster, if somewhat monastic in certain re- 
spects, was never of the kind which separates some men from 
all professed interest in the general affairs of society and na- 
tions. He was, as is well known, rather a stern politician, and 
a no less stern nonconformist. But he wished to see good ends 
prosecuted by wise means, and showed himself as little tolerant 
of indiscreet zeal as of selfish lethargy. In 1836, when many 
dissenters were loudly demanding a separation of the church 
from the state, Foster thus writes— 


‘Do you stand quite aloof from the grand dissenting commotion ? 
They—(I say not we, for I would not have been a concurring particle 
in the dust the Dissenters have raised—I mean as to the extent of 
their demands)—have mistaken their policy in calling out (at present) 
for the “ separation,” a thing most palpably impracticable, till a few 
more Olympiads have passed over us.’—Vol. ii. p. 306. 


Nor could our zealous reformer bring his understanding to 
the conclusion, that a depraved ignorance must necessarily be a 
better power to place at the helm of affairs than a depraved 
knowledge. The following passage appears to have been 
elicited by the pure conduct of that high-minded race of per- 
sons, the Bristol freemen :-— 


‘But what base, worthless wretches those fellows are. It is really 

ievous and surprising, that never once can a sober, honest man be 
sn that will do just the very moderate duty that you require. It 
makes one sometimes almost ashamed of one’s democracy, to have so 
many glaring proofs of the utterly unprincipled character of so large a 
portion of what are called ‘the lower orders,’ in a nation so vaunted 
for ‘ enlightened’—‘ civilized ’—‘ Christian’"—and all that. One is 
amazed to hear any intelligent advocate of the ‘ popular rights,’ stick- 
ling for ‘ universal suffrage.’ Think of such fellows as you have had 
to do with, being qualified to have a vote in the choice of legislators!!” 
—Vol. ii. p. 123. 


Writing to a relative in Yorkshire, in 1842, he thus expresses 
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himself again on the question of the Suffrage, and upon Chartists 
and Chartism :— 


‘I suppose you have the pestilent chartists in your part of the 
country. They area very stupid and pernicious set—some of their 
leaders great rogues—the whole tribe a sad nuisance. They have 
done what they could to frustrate the exertions for obtaining the only 
public benefit which there is the smallest chance of getting at present, 
or for a long time to come—that is, an alteration or abrogation of the 
Corn-Laws, a thing which would immediately be a most important 
relief to that commercial interest on which so many tens of thousands 
are depending. And while they are doing this mischief, they are 
brawling about universal suffrage—a thing as much out of reach for 
a very long time to come as anything they could dream of. And yet, 
unless they could get this, they say they will accept no other change 
for the amendment of their condition. What fools ! And to judge of 
their recent proceedings, they are themselves wholly unfit for such a 
suffrage. What a fine and valuable thing the suffrage would be to men 
whose chosen business it has been to go and disturb, and break up with 
noise, and violence, and abuse the important meetings for discussing 
the best expedient for alleviating the public distress! No, no: they 
have yet a great deal to learn before they will be fit for a considerate, and 
judicious voting for members of the legislature. I wish the people 
had the universal suffrage, provided they were better educated, more 
intelligent, more sober, more moral; but not in their present state of 
ignorance and rudeness. Their being so is, as to some of them, their 
own fault. But the main weight of the reproach falls on the govern- 
ment and the church, which have left the people in this deplorable 
condition from generation to generation.’—Vol. ii. pp. 345, 346. 


Foster was one of the last men in England to laud ‘ our 
glorious constitution, as the manner of some has been, or to 
look with an excessive reverence or confidence to the upper, or 
even to the middle classes of his countrymen; but he knew that 
change may be from bad to worse, as readily as from bad to 
better, and he was not disposed to attempt an escape from ‘ the 
ills we have,’ without at least a tolerable prospect of securing 
the better issue in this alternative. 

The feeling of Foster on the subject of nonconformity was 
one of his strong feelings. It was such at times as to impair 
his candour, in a degree hardly to have been expected in a 
mind so comprehensive, and, on the whole, so well balanced. 
He sometimes spoke in high terms of individual clergymen of 
the church of England, but it must be confessed that such in- 
stances were very rare, and the men in those cases were always 
such, that to have spoken otherwise of them, would have been 
to sin, not only against candour, but against common sense. In 
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general, few persons were more exposed to his sarcasm than 
credulous people who seemed disposed to judge at all favourably 
of the religious or social influence of our established hierarchy. 
But if his feelings were strong on this point, he appears to 
have been thoroughly persuaded that they were not stronger 
than the reason of the case demanded. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since we took a quiet, 
leisurely journey with him along the road between Worcester 
and Pershore. On the right-hand side of the said road, a few 
miles from Worcester, there is a hill rising so abruptly from 
the almost level space around it, as to pass for an artificial 
elevation, were it not much too huge to have been of such an 
origin. It had been suggested to us before reaching this spot, 
that should we be enterprising enough to ascend this hill, our 
labour would not perhaps be accounted as altogether lost. We 
did ascend it, and we did so from a point which placed the hill 
between us and the greater part of the landscape, so that our 
panorama became suddenly visible and complete as we reached 
our purposed elevation. It was an early hour in the forenoon, 
towards the close of April. In the night there had been a con- 
siderable fall of rain, but the sky was now a brilliant blue, and 
the white clouds still floating on above us, driven and separated 
by the fresh morning breeze, changed their thin substance and 
softly feathered outlines into every form of beauty, each moving 
as if intent on giving us better sign of light and joyous speed 
than its fellows. Before us from this hill-top was the extended 
valley through which the Severn sends its ever flowing waters 
from Shropshire towards Gloucestershire. In the farthest dis- 
tance on the right, are the Clay Hills of the former county, 
towards whose resting-place the summer sun often descends, so 
as to present a landscape which a Claude might have gazed 
upon as worthy of the best effort of his pencil. On the left, at 
about ten miles distance, is the Bredon Hill, with its broad 
shield-like side of wood and verdure, and the hill far beyond it, 
so faint as to be scarcely visible, is May Hill, in Gloucestershire. 
Between those heights, which, like separate detachments, flank 
them at their extreme points, you see the Malvern Hills rising 
immediately in front of you, whose two loftiest summits, which 
like twin protectors shelter the little town of Malvern, send 
forth their descending outlines along the horizon, measuring a 
space to the right and left of about twenty miles. The descent 
of the Malvern Hills is into the opposite side of the valley, 
which now lies at your feet, and that valley is about seven 
miles in width, and, running parallel with the Malvern Hills, is 
more than three times that space in length. The river is not 
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often visible, but the whole surface bespeaks abundant fertility, 
and is so far undulated as to exhibit a few of those elevated 
wood-crowned ridges which give so much suggestive beauty to 
some of the landscapes of Poussin. The late fall of rain had 
thrown a freshness over all things; the leaves and the verdure 
everywhere, though young, were perfect. The light clouds, 
fleeting along as in a sea of ether, intersected the gold-like 4 
colouring of the sun by their gliding shadows, which chased each Hf 
other across the valley and up the mountain sides, disappear- 
ing there only to be succeeded by others, and by others still— 
shadows on earth, which seemed to betoken the sudden coming 
of strange powers to it from heaven ! 

We shall not attempt to recal the things said by Foster as 
he looked and looked again on that scene of beauty. Certainly 
we never saw the countenance of our essayist more possessed 
with interest. His eye travelled to and fro as in greedy 
wonder. He muttered something about Milton and Paradise, 
and about this—this after all a man’s world, a region so lovely, 
the home of a being so little lovely, &e. &e. At length we ven- 
tured to break in on these soliloquisings, and pointed to the 
cathedral, on whose time-worn walls and turrets the sun now 
broke forth brilliantly. ‘Ay, ay, was the response ; ‘ there she 
is, sure enough, the only ugly thing in the whole scene!’ Sad A 
want of taste in such a response, some of our readers will say. 
It may be so; but we have mentioned this incident, and the it 
language thus elicited, because, taken together, they point By 
our attention to the source of Foster’s feeling as a noncon- a 
formist. It is clear he was.not a nonconformist from any i 
deficiency of imagination, nor from any want of sympathy with a 
art, or with objects possessing remote or romantic association. met 
| He could readily have peopled the valley then before him with the 44 
generations of the past, and could have depicted to himself the re 
Cathedral of Worcester or the Abbey of Pershore in the days of 
the Oswalds and Wulstans, whose mutilated monuments are still 
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preserved there. But his power to appreciate natural beauty, | : 
- was related to a sy mpathy, no less vivid, with all spiritual Pita 
2 beauty ; and his passionate interest in all beauty of the latter oat 
’ kind, was the natural measure of his passionate aversion to the i 
1 deformities to which it was opposed. The bitterness with which he 
7 he denounced the men who had corrupted Christianity, was ) : 
t determined by the strength of that inward worship wherewith ; 
a he regarded it as seen in its purity. Science, art, poetry—all Hi 
n might have their beauties ; but better that they should be wholly a 
s discarded, than that they should be employed meretriciously, so . 
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Christianity being the highest form of the beautiful. The less 
must not be obtruded into the place of the greater. In the 
spirit of Milton, Foster looked on the imaginative, the artistic, 
and the poetical which Romanism and prelacy have thrown 
about them, as one fully alive to the power of such fascinations, 
but as one who saw with special clearness the extent of the 
mischiefs which had been done by such means—as one who 
detected the process by which in those systems the sensual had 
been raised to the place of the spiritual, and by which a low 
idolatry of forms had been made to extrude an intelligent 
worship of the real. Such, in his judgment, had been the 
general effect of both systems. In the clergy of the cathedral 
now pointed out to him he saw a body of haughty, conventional 
worldlings, the fair types of a great majority of their order— 
priests whose influence necessarily tended to assimilate the 
educated classes to a manner of life like their own, and to sub- 
ject the uneducated to the devices of a convenient superstition. 
They were men, in his view, who not only refused themselves 
to enter into the kingdom, but who, throughout the land, were 
the great hinderers of those who might otherwise have been dis- 
posed to enter in. We believe that no conviction in the mind 
of Foster was more habitual, or more secure against the pos- 
sibility of change, than this conviction. His two Letters to the 
Evangelical Clergy, which are reprinted in these volumes, and 
the Letter, p. 165, in the second volume, will further explain 
the ground of his strong feeling on this subject. 

But we have passed our limits. Foster’s own criticisms derive 
their chief value from their discriminativeness—from their free 
and manly dealing with defects and faults, no less than with ex- 
cellences. In this spirit he touched on all subjects, and esti- 
mated all men. You never find him indulging in undiscern- 
ing praise. On the contrary, he regarded the faults of good 
men as being hardly less instructive than their virtues; and the 
errors of genius as the last that should be overlooked by the 
critic, because of their special tendency to propagate themselves 
elsewhere. In no literature was an example of this kind more 
needed than in Nonconformist literature. Our literature has 
been that of a sect, as the natural consequence of its secta- 
rianism. Our good men, according to our common account of 
them, have been too much a kind of angels, and our great men 
have been too much a kind of demi-gods. But the intelligence 
of general society has been far from pleased with this tendency to 
forget what has been forgotten, or with this disposition to exag- 
gerate what has been remembered. Men of sense know, that 
partial error is often more mischievous than absolute falsehood ; 
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and that partial truth often leads to conclusions strictly the re- 
verse of the truthful. Our readers, we trust, know enough of us to 
be aware, that even in dealing with such honoured names as those 
of Hall and Foster, we were not likely to content ourselves with 
repeating for the hundredth time the common-places of eulogy 
which have been bestowed on those eminent persons. We 
covet something better for readers and for ourselves than could 
result from such employment. We hold that the best friend to 
the fame of Hall and Foster is the man who has best learnt 
how to distinguish between the stronger and weaker elements of 
their genius, and to distinguish, in consequence, between the 
basis which will be sufficient to sustain their high reputation, 
and that which will not be sufficient if relied upon, to that end. 

In one respect, the example of these extraordinary men 
should be well considered by not a few who survive them, and 
sometimes boast of them. Their honest and thorough adherence 
to the principles of nonconformity was above suspicion—yet 
they never committed themselves to a single extravagant or un- 
dignified proceeding in favour of those principles; nor to any- 
thing that could warrant a doubt as to their being men whose 
religious feeling was something other than sectarian—the feeling 
of a broad, spiritual, Catholic Christianity. 


Art. VIII. (1.) The Covenanter’s Communion. 
(2.) The First Reading of the Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Paul's. 


Durine the period of the revival of learning in Europe, the 
fine arts went hand in hand with the resurrection of letters, if 
they did not indeed in many instances precede it. The earliest 
efforts of the learned to exert a commanding influence over 
the popular mind were by means of the arts, as developed in 
architecture and sculpture. Now that a period of renewed 
mental activity seems at hand, when political and social re- 
generation are striving in the same race, the question as to the 
true estimate of the fine arts as means of educating the people 
is discussed with an earnestness that implies a high estimate of 
its importance. 

A very great and general sensation has recently been pro- 
duced by the death, under very painful circumstances, of an 
artist of undoubted genius and eminent acquirements, who has 
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kept himself before the public for years by his works—but still 
more by his eloquent denouncement of the want of appreciation 
for ‘high art.’ It is not our present intention to grapple with 
the undoubted fact that pictures on a large scale, and devoted 
to the more recondite subjects of history or religion, do not 
as yet command the sympathies of the English people. The 
number of our exhibitions of works of art, the large amount of 
sales that yearly take place, and the general interest manifested 
in these annual displays of artistic productions, all evince the 
hearty sympathies of the people with the labours of the artist. 
At present we shall confine ourselves to an examination of 
the works of one living painter, whose productions have, in our 
exhibitions, and with the aid of the engraver, acquired a 
stronger hold on the popular mind than those of any of his 
contemporaries—indeed, we may say, than those of any other 
English artist, if we except Hogarth and Wilkie. Of the many 
thousands who have, this year, visited the gallery of modern 
pictures at Trafalgar-square, few have come away without 
thoughtful examination of a remarkable picture which excited 
their liveliest interest on the first inspection, and gained upon 
them at every succeeding visit. The painting was— The First 
Reading of the Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Paul’s ; the painter, 
George Harvey. 
It was not by any showiness of character that the eye was 
attracted to this picture, for the colouring was remarkably quiet 
and sober in hue and tone, and the treatment altogether op- 
posed to anything meretricious or theatrical. One was indeed 
inclined to wonder, even after successive visits, wherein the 
power of the painting lay, that enabled it—so low and even 
sombre in its tones,—to compete with the glare around it. It 
was only the pleasing sense of repose and deep quiet infused 
into the mind while dwelling on its beauties, that at length 
suggested to us wherein consisted the very secret of its success. 
It chanced with us, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, to be 
called by circumstances to pay a visit to the Scottish metropolis 
in the spring of the year. The season was somewhat early for a 
tour of pleasure, particularly in that humid quarter of the island, 
and we looked forward to the excursion only as a dull and 
somewhat unpleasant matter of duty, to be got over with as 
little discomfort as might be. The spring, however, proved 
early and dry. We crossed through the old forest district of 
Etrich, with its ancient scenes of legend and song sparkling in 
all the poetic promise of the season. As we advanced towards 
the northern metropolis, the trees seemed bursting into foliage, 
while the lark was trilling his rich matin-song high up in the 
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zenith ; and by the time we reached the romantic capital we 
were prepared to enter with liveliest fancy into all the stirring 
associations with which Scott has reinvested it, and to discover 
a Jeanie Deans or a Mause Headrigg under every tartan plaid. 

In this pleasant mood we gladly availed ourselves of the 
opportunity within our reach of visiting the exhibition rooms of 
the Scottish Academy, which are open at that early season. We 
were agreeably surprised by the degree of merit visible on the 
walls. But one picture rivetted our attention, and left an im- 
pression still uneffaced. It was the ‘ Covenanter’s Baptism, 
since rendered so familiar by the excellent engraving of 
Wagstaff. 

The whole scene,—the wild mountain glen—the hardy Scot- 
tish features of these children of the Covenant—the little rivulet 
and the pool, nature’s own font, consecrated for the occasion to 
the solemn service—all harmonized so completely with the 
previous current of thought, that it recurs to us even now 
rather as the remembrance of a scene we really witnessed, than 
as an ideal creation of the painter’s fancy. We seem to re- 
member the thoughtless little urchins stooping over the pool, 
and watching the widening circles, as they dropped pebble afier 
pebble on its glossy surface, and the grave rebuke of the elder, 
whose eye has caught the unseemly episode, and gathers stern- 
ness at the scene. We feel confident that hundreds who gazed 
on that fine picture—ay, and thousands who have only enjoyed 
it through the medium of the engraver’s art—can sympathize 
with us in all the earnest sense of reality which it conveyed. 

Harvey is, what indeed all true genuises are, completely self- 
educated. He was bred, if we mistake not, as a watchmaker, and 
pursued that occupation with more or less zeal for years,in a small 
provincial town in the north. A man of grave, retiring habits, 
(though, like many such, concealing under this a fund of the 
richest and most original humour,) he was then educating himself 
for the position he was destined to occupy among the artists 
of his country. The stirring events of ‘the persecuting times’ 
made a keen impression on his mind; he has evidently pon- 
dered deeply over those scenes of resistance unto blood which 
have stamped their impress so indelibly on Scottish history 
and character; the scenes— 


‘ Of persecution of the covenant ; times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour.’ 


Happily for the scope of his genius, as well as for its in- 
fluence on others, those brave contenders for liberty of con- 
science assumed to him a very different aspect from that in 
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which they appeared to the fancy of his gifted fellow-country- 
man. All the picturesqueness of the great novelist’s paintings 
are preserved on his canvas; but the fanatic extravagance 
which the earnestness of these presbyterian confessors wore to 
the eye of Scott, are not obtruded there. A holy quiet per- 
vades the scene. The hardy peasant, indeed, while clasping 
the Bible in his hand, spares a finger to retain the sword within 
its reach,—while, afar on the misty hill, the sentinel is seen 
watching lest the bloody persecutor should break in upon them 
unawares, to disturb the hallowed service. But such accessories 
only awake the mind in a less degree to the same earnest re- 
verence which the persecutions of the Stuarts begot in the old 
Covenanters of Scotland; men whose features have been so 
happily caught by the gifted master of another art :— 


‘Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 

And fearing God ; the very children taught 

Stern self-respect, a reverence for God’s word, 
And an habitual piety maintained, 

With strictness scarcely known on English ground.’ 


The same fine treatment, the same thorough appreciation of the 
enthusiastic, yet grave and earnest resolution of the old Scottish 
confessors, appear in greater or less degree through the series. 
The Covenanters Preaching ;—who is not familiar with the 
picture? The wild upland glen, so common among the lower 
mountain ranges of Scotland, walled in, and hid by its heathy 
summits, a wide scene of desolate barrenness, harmonizing 
with the fortunes of the faithful remnant mustered to such a 
‘keeping of sabbath.’ 

The battle of Drumclog is another, but a far less happy effort 
of the artist’s powers. It is not that the holy quiet of religious 
services, conducted under circumstances that compel the con- 
viction of sincerity, is wanting here, nor that the actors are no 
longer composed solely of the earnest Covenanter with sword 
or Bible in his hand, ‘ equal to either fortune.’ Doubtless the 
former reason had its influence with the painter, as it still has 
with the student of his works. Battles will never furnish a high 
class of art, whether they be the formal check-matings of 
modern heroes (such as the walls of Versailles exhibit ad 
nauseam), or the picturesqueness and enthusiasm of such a 
contest as Drumclog, where each individual was doing battle 
for hearth and altar,—for all that piety and high resolve could 
nerve him to defend. The contrast in the latter case, between 
the rustic heroes and their mailed assailants afforded a fine op- 
portunity for skilful relief, which the artist has made far less of 
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than he might. But the true secret of his failure in Drumclog 
is to be found in the source of his inspiration. It is no longer 
the Guthries and Rutherfords, the Camerons and Cargills of 
‘the Scottish Worthies’ that he has before him, but the Bur- 
leys, and Muclewraths, and Cuddie Headrigs of the novelist, 
—the humorous or graver caricatures of a subject far too 
earnest for such profane handling. We do not say that the 
painter felt any sympathy with such a view of the subject, or 
that he meant to diverge from his earlier and more successful 
course, but the whole treatment betrays at once the source of 
inspiration. The most prominent group is the daring and 
hardy dragoon—the refined profligate, Bothwell, as we pre- 
sume, of the novelist,—engaged, hand to hand, with the wild 
fanatic Burley. In the immediate foreground, three Cameronian 
rustics, seemingly of little better stuff than the pliant Cuddie 
Headrig, are discussing the virtues of ‘a silver sixpence,’ to 
break the devil’s-charm with which ‘the bluidy Clavers’ life is 
believed to be hedged in, in total disregard of a savage death - 
struggle carried on with tooth and nails, and all the tokens of 
brute force driven to desperation, at their very side. 

The painter has sought to relieve the extravagance and the 
horror of the scene by one touch of nature. A group of 
women with children in their arms have assembled on a neigh- 
bouring eminence to watch the fortunes of the day. One little 
maid, unconscious of danger, has wandered to the very verge of 
the deadly contest ; and her mother, with every faculty absorbed 
in terror for her heedless child, is flying to the rescue. But the 
whole scene appears so extravagant and improbable, that all 
sympathy is banished in the conviction of its untruthfulness. 
The hillock, on which these anxious mothers are assembled, is 
not twenty yards from the spot where smoke and flame give 
evidence of the deadly bullet flying on every hand, and where 
the mounted dragoons, or even the straggling bands of the 
Covenanters, may charge over at any moment. The whole pic- 
ture, in fact, lacks the spirit of ‘The Baptism’ or ‘ The Preach- 
ing. It is not those worshippers who have risen from the 
solemn services of that temple not made with hands, to do 
battle against tyranny in defence of inalienable rights, but 
only the poor fanatics of Old Mortality’s tale, whom the perse- 
cution of ill-advised rulers has driven to desperation. 

But we hasten from this subject to a more pleasing theme. 
The series of pictures we have mentioned have just received 
an addition, altogether in keeping with the earlier and most 
successful of the painter’s works. ‘The Covenanter’s Com- 


munion’—an early proof of the engraving from which we have 
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now lying before us—is a work that will thoroughly satisfy the 
most ardent of Harvey’s admirers. We well remember the 
delight which we experienced on first seeing the painting—a 
feeling that was succeeded by a sense of thoughtful and quiet 
pleasure, when renewed visits had rendered us familiar with its 
treatment. 

The scene is just such another shelter amidst the hills as that 
chosen for the preaching; but the shadows of evening are 
stealing over all things. The long day has been spent by this 
remnant of contrite worshippers in earnest pleadings with God 
for his church, in exhortations to the devout little group, and 
warnings and consolations, and most soul-searching rebukes 
ere they draw near, at the bidding of their pastor, to the holy 
rites of this.communion service. The solemn light of expiring 
day illuminates the chief group assembled round the table—a 
fragment of rock, still pointed out by the Scottish peasant as 
the altar whereat his forefathers received the sacred symbols 
from the hands of John Welsh, a descendant of Knox, in the 
days of persecution. The minister is in the act of addressing 
the people, while three aged elders—men who can remember a 
more peaceful, but never a more solemn, communion service 
than that in which they are now engaged—are standing ready 
to receive the cup from his hands, and to pass it round among 
the communicants who have gathered near. The last rays of 
the sun are falling on a group immediately behind them. An 
aged woman, leaning her head on her hand, drinks in the words 
of the preacher with quiet satisfaction. On her left a man in 
the vigour of life has just received the bread, which he breaks 
ere he passes it on; his whole soul seemingly absorbed in 
thoughts awakened by the solemn act in which he is engaged, 
while every variety of intense religious feeling is depicted on 
the countenances around. The whole scene is most deeply 
impressive. There is a calm sadness about the men, from 
which all sterner feeling seems banished for the time. The 
sense of wrongs endured is forgot while meditating on a 
scene of more transcendant suffering—a scene of Divine for- 
giveness and love. The mists of evening are on the hill, and 
in the dim twilight we discover the armed watchers crouching 
amidst the heather. Their weapons are in their hands, but. all 
their thoughts are concentred on the group around that ‘ altar 
in the wilderness.’ 

One cannot help wondering, while gazing at this noble pic- 
ture, where the memories of our painters have been. We hear 
abundant talk of high art, the lack of encouragement for 
historic painting, and the like ; and while British artists have 
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been wasting their talents on vain attempts to infuse life into 
the twice-dead fancies of classic poetry, or to marshal the 
heroic battle scenes of our remoter history on their canvas, 
such noble, such worthy themes as these have been despised or 
forgotten. Far be it from us to undervalue the glorious pro- 
ductions of the sixteenth century ; but in point of real influence, 
as means of stirring up our intenser emotions, what can 
such a picture as the Sebastian del Piombo of our National 
Gallery, or even the Cartoons of Raphael effect, when com- 
pared with this natural transcript from one of the most recent 
pages of our history ? 

But George Harvey is no mere man of one idea. We have 
already hinted at his possessing the richest vein of humour ; 
and this he has not failed to transfer to his canvas, where the sub- 
ject admitted of it. The pompous solemnity of the village 
school-master, in ‘The Examination, and the demure looks of 
the chief actors in the scene, are instinct with all the reality of 
life; while the by-play on the back form—the poor dullard 
attempting in vain to impress the appointed task on his unre- 
tentive brain—the selfish little glutton, happy as a king in his 
well-replenished store of sweetmeats—and, above all, the half- 
humorous, coaxing, persuasive looks of the urchin who is exert- 
ing all his eloquence to induce the little gourmand to barter 
some of his tempting stores for a peg-top; all are true to the 
very life, just such a scene as one can fancy he has witnessed, 
and may witness again a thousand times. 

Akin to this is his ‘ Dismissal of the Village School,’ another 
beautiful and lively transcript of homely life, which has just 
left his easel, full of vigour, and of that same quiet humour which 
he knows so well how and where to introduce. This also, we 
presume, is destined for the hands of the engraver. 

His ‘Curlers’ is another of his very successful delineations 
of Scottish life, partaking more of Wilkie, in some respects, 
than any of his other works. Yet thoroughly original and 
vigorous in its treatment. Nor should we forget his ‘ Highland 
Funeral’—little more than a landscape, yet such a landscape 
as Wordsworth’s solitary would depict—‘ a burial among the 
hills.” The whole expanse of the wild highland glen, subdued 
into harmonious keeping with the solemnity of the passing 
scene. This fine picture is now, we understand, in the hands 
of Willmore, whose delicate touch will, we doubt not, do ample 

justice in the translation. 

The last, and, as we think, the best of Harvey’s works, to 
which we shall refer, is ‘The Reading of the Bible,’ already 
mentioned. It is one of England’s ‘Covenant’ scenes. A 
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most happily chosen incident in the early struggles of her 

noblest confessors. The handling of this picture, and the ma- 

nagement of all its accessories, are peculiarly satisfactory. All 

this painter’s works manifest that patient subjection of the 

powers of genius to the most studied execution of its fine first- 

thoughts. We know no living painter who surpasses him in 
the judicious treatment of details. Every portion of the paint- 

ing is finished with the utmost care; yet no well executed copy 

of still life ever betrays him into the vulgar error of sacrificing 

the prominence of more important features to such meretricious 

excellences. The head of the Sheriff of London, good old 

Humphrey Monmouth, is particularly beautiful, and the whole 

treatment of Ann Askew—noblest of England’s daughters—is 
worthy of such a subject. We have already spoken of this 
picture in an earlier number, when we had an opportunity of 
inspecting an unfinished proof of the engraving. A careful 
study of the painting has since confirmed all our previous ad- 
miration of this most beautiful work of art, which we doubt not 
will wake as keen a sympathy in the hearts of thousands in 
England, as his earlier works have done among his northern 
countrymen. The engraving we have had the high gratification of 
inspecting since it was finished ; we doubt not that Mr. Graves 
will be well content that his previous works should be forgot, 
while his name is preserved as the engraver of this truly 
national work. 

The gazer finds himself beneath the massive arches of the 
crypt of Old St. Paul’s, and his eye is at once arrested by a 
group assembled around a man of grave and earnest deport- 
ment. It is John Porter, one of the bravest of England’s 
martyrs, who reads aloud from the sacred page, while the 
eager listeners—the wealthy Sheriff, Lady Anne, with the 
reverend priest, and the blind old beggar, whose ear is arrested 
while plying his vocation, ‘by the proffer of a better alms in 
the word of life’-—are all hanging on his words, which proclaim 
to them anew the advent of the promised Saviour. 

The picture is rich with the most pregnant associations. We 
could fill pages without exhausting the comments it suggests. 
Dimnly seen, amidst the shadows of a neighbouring aisle, Bonner 
looks on, with ill-suppressed indignation, at the scene ; while a 
malignant monk, with crucifix in hand, urges him to quench 
the heresy in blood. Afar, in the long drawn aisles, we trace 
the evidences of a ceremonial worship still dominant, and the 
whole scene is fraught with suggestive touches, vividly calling up 
those times when might and right battled for the mastery in 
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England, and truth slowly and painfully won the vantage 
ground. if 

Pictures like this are calculated to revive the hopes of the Hy ' 
least sanguine as to the creation of a British school of painting, 
such as may challenge comparison with any in Europe. While 
one class of our artists, including men of undoubted talent, 
are wasting their energies in a vain struggle for national en- 
couragement, and sickening under hope deferred ; we trust to 
see our men of true genius, guided by a better spirit of indepen- 
dent self-reliance, emulating the earlier painters of every ba 
school, and begetting the only patronage that is alike safe, and 
healthy, and honourable to all—that admiration which genius 
compels by the inherent beauty of its productions. 


Art. IX.—The Times. June and July, 1846. 


Lorp JoHn RUssELL is a person of much more bravery than ' 


that small spare presence of his would indicate. But Sir a) 

f Robert Peel, who has always been a match for his lordship in ; 

_ caution, has now shown himself at least his equal in moral 

’ courage. We are not among those who think that Lord John et 

r Russell might not have passed the Corn Bill, when attempting lt 
to form a cabinet in December last, had he given himself reso- ohh 

e lutely to the object. An order in council, at that juncture, would . 

a have sufficed to place the existing corn law in abeyance; and t 

t- once reduced to that condition, its prestige would have passed a 

Ss away, and a fight to keep it out, would have been a much more 4 

1c hopeful business than a fight to put it out. Sir Robert Peel } 

16 was as much committed to his measure then as since. His i 

d power, indeed, might have been somewhat less out of office than ( i} 

in in, both in the Upper and the Lower House ; but the struggle He | 

m would still have been betwixt such force as the protectionists Py | 
have been able to bring into the field on the one side, and the ia | 

Ve united forces of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell on the Pil fi 

ts. other. No doubt, the conflict, in that case, would have been wel | 

1er more difficult and perilous; but the large views which should | 

Pa characterize the statesman, and the sort of courage which only 

ch strengthens as the battle thickens, must have led to a success- 

ace ful issue. It is true, we are told there was division in the 

the liberal camp itself, partly on personal grounds, and partly in é 

up reference to the principle of the policy proposed. Of those me 

in differences we must not of course affect to possess any certain 
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information. They may have been such as to have warranted 

a course on the part of Lord John Russell, different from what 

we should otherwise have expected from him. But if things 

were so, we hope it will not be forgotten in future, that the 

party wanting in magnanimity must be a party wanting in 

power, and that men who learn very slowly often learn too late. 

The Whigs, however, are in, whether from good fortune or high 

desert we shall not now attempt to determine. We wish them 

well—we are of them—and our only fear is, lest their noble 

principles, which have seemed at times to become somewhat 

stiffened with age, should still betray too much of that kind of 
infirmity. It is this fear—a fear which springs from the sin- 

cerity of our attachment to the present government, that 
prompts us, just now, to speak more in the language of caution 

than in that of congratulation. 

It will be a great mistake on the part of our Whig friends, if 
they suppose that their accession to office as Whigs, is an event 
in which the country feels a deep interest. It is time they 
should be well apprised that scarcely any trace of that old 
party feeling is left among the English people. Liberal prin- 
ciples were never so thoroughly appreciated among us; but in 
relation to those principles, the Whig party is felt to have been 
an historical accident. It is not to the Whigs as a party, but 
to the salutary policy to be expected from men of such profes- 
sions, that the country is now looking. To count upon the 
ast glories of Whiggism would be to lean upon a shadow. Its 
ailures in more recent times are too fresh in men’s memories. 
To halt in the principles which gave that party its place in 
history, would be to extend the maxims of childhood to the 
condition of manhood. The Whig of the old school was a 
highly respectable person in the old time ; but we no more think 
and feel after the manner of our great-grandfathers in respect 
to public affairs, than we think of appearing in the street with 
the sword and ruffles worn by those venerable personages. It 
is well, indeed, to feel that our principles are not of yesterday, 
and to give them such remote and historical association as we 
may ; but our boastings of ‘the good old cause’ will avail us 
little, if that cause should prove to be so old, as to fail of bear- 
ing the kind of fruit demanded by the new exigencies of the 
times which have opened upon it. It may not be pleasant to 
fine chivalrous Whigs, such as we who here write assuredly 
are, to see all the poetry of our party exploits so readily for- 
gotten ; but if the fact be so, we must even shape ourselves to 
it, and endeavour to secure some hold on the future simply by 
deserving it—by doing that future some real service. The at- 
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tempts made in the formation of the present ministry, to intro- 
duce into it such names as those of Villiers and Gibson, Dal- 
housie, Lincoln, and Herbert, ns wae some perception in high 
places of that break-up of the old party landmarks which has 
taken place so widely lower down. But with us, the order of 
nature seems destined to be inverted—the light commonly 
finding its way far along the valleys before it is seen to gild the 
summit of the mountains. The men who have governed Eng- 
land, have too commonly been among the last to discern the 
changes which have taken place from time to time among its 
people. The governing have almost always learnt their 
maxims from the governed. In a sense not very gratifying to 
their pride, they have ‘ stooped to conquer.’ 

On the recent conduct of Sir Robert Peel, every sort of judg- 
ment has been pronounced. The extreme section of the pro- 
tectionists denounce him as a traitor. Many of the liberals still 
question his sincerity, and some do not scruple to speak of him 
as one of the most profligate ministers that have ever governed 
a free country. We are not ourselves believers in any of these 
representations. We scarcely need say, that Sir Robert Peel 
has never been a favourite with us. The systematic manner in 
which he availed himself of all sorts of expedients to recover 
the power of which the liberal party had deprived him cannot 
cease to be a part of his history. In office and out of office, 
he has been greatly wanting in frank and honourable feeling, 
and in the elevation and magnanimity necessary to the great 
statesman. Cold, cautious, reserved, uncertain, he has passed 
through the highest stations in the greatest empire of the world 
as a man without friends, and, with all his power, as a man 
singularly distrusted and distrusting. The bond between him 
and his party has always been a bond of selfishness, rather 
than the fresh and generous feeling that should bind leader and 
follower. Still we account him a man of substantially honest 
purposes. He began in a bad school, and it has been the 
business of his life to unlearn the lessons there taught him. 
Had he been the dishonest man he is sometimes said to have 
been, he never would have unlearnt them. It is, in our opinion, 
a characteristic of his mind, that he should be as open to new 
impressions from new circumstances at sixty as he was at six- 
and-twenty. His genius is eminently practical. His only 
world is the world of experiment. He is at the farthest pos- 
sible remove from everything ideal and transcendental. He is 
never fascinated by an abstract principle, except as he can find 
some department where it may be put into safe and productive 
action. His great maxim appears to be, that the best laws are 
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for the best condition of society. Give him an improved people, 

and he will be found at once ripe for an improved legislation. 

Or give him new circumstances, and he is prepared to diffuse a 

new temperament into his administration. In this respect, his 

mind has always been greatly more free from the thraldom of 
party than that of Lord John Russell. With the latter, the 

maxims of our great Whig statesmen have been too much as 

texts from Holy Writ. But the pride of consistency may be 
as fatal to ingenuousness as the love of power. It may be a 
man’s strength, and not his weakness—his honesty, and not his 
baseness, which disposes him to change. Your fools are not 
unfrequently obstinate ; and your base men often cling to the 
elements of power, cost them what it may. We do not think 
that the enemies of Sir Robert Peel will take anything by at- 
tributing his recent course of proceeding to disreputable motives. 
Their wiser policy will be, to give the ex-premier credit for 
those intentions which the country is willing to ascribe to him. 
The people of England will not be found to sympathize with 
any course less generous. 

Had the ambition of Sir Robert Peel been more personal 
than patriotic, he might still have been in office, and might long 
have retained it. His power in the present House of Com- 
mons must not be judged of by the hundred members from 
among his old friends who voted with him on the Corn Bill. 
There was a much larger number on that side of the House, who 
were prepared to sustain him in his new policy, though they 
were not at liberty to vote in favour of that initiatory measure. 
Indeed, of his whole party, there were not above sixty—the 
sixty who, in the midst of their late wordy warfare, are said to 
have disposed of nearly two hundred bottles of wine at a sitting 
—that could be regarded as thoroughly and hopelessly at issue 
with him. Such a loss would soon have been much more than 
repaired by accessions from the ranks of the liberals. Even at 
the last, had the minister consented to relinquish, or even to 
modify his Coercion Bill, and had he appealed to the country 
on the basis of his commercial policy, and of such a policy 
towards Ireland as he is now pledged to sustain, it is hardly to 
be doubted that the country would have installed him in office 
for the next seven years. We admit, at once, that he has pur- 
sued a more patriotic and a more honourable course. But we 
have known the time when neither Whig nor Tory would have 
relinquished office with such chances before him of escaping 
from that catastrophe. The battle to which Sir Robert Peel 
has dared to front himself, and the sacrifices he has made, have 
few parallels in the history of our statesmen. He undertook to 
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do, what Lord John Russell despaired of doing, and he did so, 
seeing distinctly the ordeal which was before him, and the re- 
sult. Some persons may see nothing to admire in this conduct, 
choosing to fix their attention upon the promptings of selfish- 
ness which are said to have lain concealed beneath it. We 
must confess, however, that we do not ourselves belong to that 
class of persons. 

But in Whigs and Peelites, so far as regards this great free- 
trade measure, we see the pupils of Mr. Cobden—and pupils 
who have left the glory of the late achievement to their master, 
as the consequence of being themselves so hard to instruct. The 
member for Stockport at length converted the Whigs, and the 
Whigs at length converted the minister. This is a memorable 
fact in our social history. It bespeaks the arrival of a new 
order of things, and suggests much as to the mode and spirit 
in which the new condition of society thus indicated must be 
regulated. We are thus taught that, in future, everything must 
yield to a good cause, and the right man. The power of class has 
fallen before the power of truth. In the time to come, the man 
who can enlighten the many will be as lawgiver to the few. The 
language of this great event is, Prepare the public mind 
to appreciate a great political change, and a juncture shall come 
when that change will be accomplished. Its lesson is one full 
of hope to all the apostles of improvement. But the event 
teaches us no less plainly, that the seed sown must be a right 
seed, and the husbandry bestowed upon it must be a right hus- 
bandry. The object must be a reasonable one, and the manner 
of prosecuting it must be reasonable. No man in England has 
been more convinced of this truth than Richard Cobden. From 
the beginning he has seen the reasonableness of his purpose. 
But it is in the manner in which he has endeavoured to make 
that plain to others which was already so plain to himself, that 
the simplicity and true greatness of his character have been 
especially conspicuous. 

In his oratory, the eminent quality has been a transparent 
artlessness and honesty. In what he says, and in his manner 
of saying it, he is the man of one purpose. Not a single useless 
flourish is ever heard from him. No strayed ornament ever 
finds its way into his rhetoric. He affects nothing, and he never 
fails. He is all that he seems, and men see it. This remark- 
able absence of everything extraneous, results from the fact of 
his never speaking for the sake of speaking. Indeed, it is evi- 
dent, that he has studied as much to know how to be silent, as 
to know when to make himself heard. To most public men the 
former has been a much more difficult art to acquire than the 
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latter. But Mr. Cobden is no rhetorician—he is a teacher. He 
is not a man of words but of things. Englishmen like such 
instructors. They feel safe in listening to sucha man. His 
nature seems to come near their own nature, and to be one 
with them. They find it pleasant to become learners with such 
a diminished sense of inferiority. 

In keeping with these qualities in his oratory, have been the 
feeling and conduct of Mr. Cobden throughout his public life. 
It has never been a pleasant thing to him to make enemies. His 
own spirit is more sensitive than the complexion of his history 
for some years past would lead one to suppose. Great agitator 
as he may be, he is a man of delicate feeling, and this suscepti- 
bility has taught him to avoid all unnecessary offence to the 
feelings of other men. Few men have passed through such ex- 
citement so little excited. This has been his great safeguard. 
It has left him a man with few enemies, even at the close of 
such a struggle. We perceive the same ascendancy of his fine 
natural understanding in his conduct towards the great political 
parties of his time. He has never committed himself to any of 
them. He has viewed them all in relation to his one great ob- 
ject. His aim has been to hitch off—if we may so speak—the 
great question of the people’s interest, from all dependence on 

arty relationships, and to enlist patriotic men in its favour 
a every quarter. But he has not himself been a whit the 
nearer Toryism for accepting the alliance of Tories, nor a whit 
the nearer Chartism for accepting the alliance of Chartists. It 
is observable, too, that when the latter, with their characteristic 
intolerance, insisted on his adoption of the Charter as the con- 
dition of their honouring him with their support, and when these 
men proceeded in the manner of savages to disturb public meet- 
ings by yells and uproar, the great captain of the League, in- 
stead of descending to any mean compromise, or yielding to 
despair, immediately struck out a new, and, as it proved, a 
much more advantageous plan of operation. From such mis- 
guided men in towns, he turned to the farmers and peasants in 
the provinces; and from the Chartist working-classes, who 
would not help him, he appealed to the middle and religious 
classes who were willing to do so. The effect of these altered 
tactics was to diffuse a new light among agriculturists; and to 
bring the League into nearer contact with the constituencies, 
and thus to facilitate its ultimate triumph. Through all these 
dangers Richard Cobden has passed, and has come forth un- 
scathed and unspotted. He has not touched the unclean thing. 
He cannot be charged with an unreasonable or an undignified 
action. From his views with regard to Sir James Graham’s 
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education bill, and the grant to Maynooth, we suspect that the 
question of the duty of the magistrate, in regard to religion, is 
one to which he has given comparatively little attention, and on 
which we venture to predict he will avow more enlightened 
opinions another day. But, with these exceptions, his course 
has been eminently consistent. We see in him a man not to 
be moved from his simple pathway by flattery or frowns, by 
vanity or resentment, ever labouring to realize the humane and 
moral object before him by means not unworthy of it. Many a 
season of drooping he must have known. Many a time the 
fortress of monopoly must have appeared impregnable, and the 
reign of selfishness, stupidity, and calumny, must have seemed 
as if doomed to be perpetual. But hope never failed to re- 
cover her footing. He has lived to triumph, he should now 
live to enjoy—or rather to give himself to that sort of effort 
which, to such a mind, must be the highest kind of enjoyment. 

But the great question now is—What will the Whigs do? 
Time was when liberal politicians would have given answer to 
this question in terms bespeaking large expectation. But dis- 
appointment is parent to despondency. Men learn to expect 
little where they have been allowed to expect in vain. The people 
remember what the Whigs have done, and they remember also 
what they have failed to do. Hence we see, that, even among 
Liberals, hope, at this moment, is scarcely more observable than 
misgiving. The wisest amongst this class of persons say little. 
Their feeling seems to be that we must wait—that our old 
friends have now a new trial, and that we must hope to see them 
wise enough, and brave enough, to make the best use of it. 

We can expect that the present government will do much to 
amend our colonial policy, and to improve the administration 
of our penal code. The adoption of some wiser methods in the 
treatment of criminals is imperative, and our new commercial 
policy will naturally lead to many colonial reforms. But such 
improvements relate, for the most part, to what is unseen and 
distant, and are of a nature to be felt only partially and in- 
directly. Better sanitary regulations in large towns, will be a 
good of a more perceptible description. If such measures 
should be framed, so as not only to extrude what is discomfort- 
ing and offensive from the homes of the working classes, but so 
as to make reasonable provision for rational gratification, in the 
shape of grounds and walks, the influence of such legislation 
would be direct and salutary. It would be to the operative 
classes a constant evidence of a just and considerate feeling 
on the part of their rulers. 

But with regard to our free-trade policy, it is bruited that our 
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Whig peers, and in a measure our Whig commoners too, have 
not come into this new course of things with all the unanimity 
and heart that might be desired. It is said, that not a few of 
these gentlemen have found their convictions greatly outstripped 
by the pressure of events. Something much more modified, we 
are told, would have been greatly more to their taste. But the 
confluence of affairs has proved irresistible. The question now 
is—Will the men who have been constrained after this manner to 
give their assent to this principle, be the men to carry it out 
freely, and to the full? We do not ask if they are men capable 
of attempting to undo what they have done, but will they be 
found ready to complete what they have commenced? With a 
strong monopolist feeling in some quarters, and only a partial 
freedom from it in others, is the opposite principle really out of 
all danger? We are persuaded that the best friends of the 
Russell ministry, are those who most faithfully remind them of 
their position in this respect. Misgivings of this sort exist, and 
they will dispose men to be close observers of what is doing. 
Corn being once admitted free, there can be no other article for 
the sake of which it can be wise to mar the principle of that 
freedom. 

As protestant nonconformists, we are more disposed to speak 
of what we hope the present Government will not do, than to 
speculate on any possible benefit that we may receive from its 
hands. If it should be our lot again to petition the legislature, 
and to find the prayer of our petition refused, we hope we shall 
not again have to complain of insult as added to denial. We 
could name men in the new ministry, from whom it is impos- 
sible we should expect anything of that nature. Their conduct 
towards us on all occasions, both private and public, has been 
courteous, honourable, and friendly. But we are sorry that we 
cannot include Lord John Russell himself, nor Mr. Macaulay, 
nor the present Master of the Mint, in this commendation. In 
a popular government, public men do not augment their in- 
fluence by coldness, hauteur, or ill-temper. Even Lord John 
Russell can tell some ten thousand pastors of voluntary 
churches, in England, Wales, and Scotland, that their condition 
is one on a level with that of certain of her ‘ Majesty’s Servants,’ 
who, as they ‘ live to please, must ‘ please to live.’ Mr. Macaulay 
can betray his estimate of the same class of men, and of the 
millions of the British people who adhere to them, by talking 
of ‘the sages of Exeter Hall, and of the ‘ bray’ which, it seems, 
is sometimes set up there. The Right Hon. R. L. Shiel, too, a 
gentleman whose freedom from vanity, and from all thought of 
self-seeking, cannot be too highly praised, has taken upon him, 
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from his place in the senate, to admonish Protestant Dissenters 
to go home, and to occupy themselves by squabbles about 
church rates, and not to meddle with questions above their un- 
derstanding ! It is a fact worthy of note, that Tories have never 
so demeaned themselves towards the Protestant nonconformists 
of this country. They have often passed laws bearing upon us 
unjustly, but it has never been their manner to sneer at us, 
either as abject men or as fools. Sarcasms of this order have 
been left to our friends. But we must venture to remind those 
friends, that the sores inflicted by such weapons, do not admit 
of being suddenly healed. They are still fresh in the feeling 
of myriads of men—men who, while steadily attached to Whig 
principle, have learnt, in consequence, to become very discrimi- 
nating in their estimate of Whig statesmen, and to retain very 
little of the strong party enthusiasm which once distinguished 
them. We should be sorry to see this mischief augmented by 
any recurrence of such follies. This is one of the things which 
we hope the present ministry will not do. We trust, also, that 
our Whig subordinates will bear in mind, that they have much 
to retrieve in this respect. Truly, they have not always been 
the most amiable people in the world to those who have been 
obliged to have dealings with them. 

On the vexed question of church establishments, also, our 
great solicitude is, that our Whig ministers may know how to 
avoid either doing or incurring mischief. It is in relation to 
Treland that this principle will come up. Any attempt to en- 
dow the Roman-catholic priesthood of Ireland from the public 
treasury, would spread disaffection and alarm, like a conflagra- 
tion, over the whole surface of Great Britain. Many an element 
of social amelioration may be diffused through that country, 
by means of our legislature, and to every wise measure of that 
nature we would give our hearty approach. But we venture to 
predict, that any ministry which should attempt to endow the 
Roman priesthood from the public revenue, or even from the 
property of the Protestant church, would rue the day in 
which it became committed to such schemes. It would then, 
probably, be found, that the time had come for instituting a 
league against church-laws, and with no less success than 
against corn-laws ; and this new question might be found to call 
forth agitators as little thought of previously, as were our 
Cobdens and Brights seven years since. We are persuaded 
that the safer course to the English statesman, is not to attempt 
to extend the church establishment principle, but rather to 
work his way towards its extinction. To do otherwise, will be 
to learn to his cost that the tide is against him. If churchism 
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is still extending, it is everywhere by the voluntary effort of 
churchmen. With regard to Ireland, the great help needed 
there, is the teaching which may put that ill-fated country into 
the way of helping herself. To pension her priesthood, would 
be to strengthen her already ruinous habit of depending on 
other resources than her own. It is the sign of a sickly state, 
when the great anxiety of a people points to something which 
is to be done for them, and not to something which is to be 
done by them. If Ireland cannot be brought to feel this, her 
condition must be hopeless. 

Popular education also, it is intimated, is again to become a 
question of government. On this subject, likewise, our great 
wish has respect to what we hope our rulers will not do. We 
should deprecate to the utmost their doing anything which 
might tend to disturb the existing apparatus in relation to this 
object. We take it for granted that no such scheme as the 
recent one by Sir James Graham is for a moment contemplated. 
Consequent on the destruction of that great measure, great 
effort has been made by nonconformists to extend the 
means of popular instruction. The Congregational body alone 
has mt 100,000/. for that purpose. Other denominations 
have given proofs of the same public spirit. No project that 
should break in upon the machinery thus called into existence 
would find favour, or even endurance, with the nonconformists 
of England. The territorial or parochial plan of originating 
schools, as in Prussia, would be wholly inapplicable to the 
social, or rather to the religious state of England. It is not in 
the power of any government to give existence to anything like 
the continenta] system in this country. The utmost that an 
English government could attempt, with any show of wisdom, 
would be to encourage all the available voluntary effort of the 
friends of education, and to originate schools itself only in 
such districts as are ascertained to be destitute of the requisite 
local agency. It might aid and supplement voluntary effort, 
but it must not attempt to supersede it, nor be allowed to cross 
its path so as to impede it. 

Even this much, however, it will be contended by many, is 
more than belongs to the province of government. We confess 
also, that we should be obliged ourselves to admit the truth of 
this conclusion, if it were also true—that it is better the people 
should be wholly without education, than that they should not 
receive a religious education. But we are not believers in that 
doctrine. We think an education that is purely secular is im- 
measurably preferable to blank ignorance. Nor do we see any 
valid objection to receiving aid from the state in imparting such 
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instruction to its people. We admit, of course, that secular 
education connected with religion would be greatly preferable 
to secular education alone, and were our religious men the 
nation, and as such really equal to the work of educating all 
the young of the nation, we should say at once, by all means 
leave the work of education wholly to the hands of those men. 
Even now we say to men of every religious denomination— 
educate the children of your own people, and as many as you 
may among the people generally—educate them religiously, 
always remembering that nothing can possibly release you from 
such obligation. But supposing this obligation to be felt, and 
the corresponding effort to be made, and a large proportion of the 
population still to remain untaught, and the choice in their case 
to lie between receiving a merely secular education from the 
state, or no education—what should our decision be then? Are 
nonconformists prepared to put themselves in the position of 
saying, in effect, to the government—‘ We admit that it is a 
‘ very lamentable thing that those multitudes of children should 
‘remain wholly untaught, but we regard that evil as much less 
“than that they should refuse-your secular instruction without 
‘ our religious instruction. It is true we cannot ourselves im- 
‘ part to those children even the elements of secular knowledge, 
‘but we prohibit you from attempting to supply our lack of 
‘ service in that particular. The education of the whole people 
‘is not your work, but the work of the professedly religious 
‘men of the community, and whether these men are found 
‘ doing this their proper work or not, or may be said to be 
‘ really equal to the doing of it, is no question for scrutiny on. 
your part.’ 

Now we must insist, in the name of everything modest and 
reasonable, on not being made parties to language of this 
import. Indeed, we must be permitted to deny the assumption 
which lies at the base of this whole statement. We do not 
believe it to be a man’s duty to do what he has not the power 
to do. The religious men of England do not possess the power: 
necessary to constitute them the educators of the whole people 
of England, and the thing to which they are unequal cannot be 
a thing for which they are responsible. But were it otherwise— 
did the religious men of this nation constitute so large a portion 
of it as to be competent to the work of teaching the entire mass 
of the people, we should urge them to the doing of that work, so 
far as regards secular training, not because we should regard 
that piece of public service as pertaining to them, even then, so 
immediately or so naturally as to the nation at large, but because 
that work would be sure to be much better done by them than by 
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any other agency. We maintain most earnestly, that the most 
matured social condition is that in which the people are in the 
greatest degree educated, and in the greatest degree Self-edu- 
cated; and that all state patronage of education should be con- 
ducted with a view to that result. 

Bat here two questions require to be met—Ist. Can the 
government and people of this country be brought to approve 
of a scheme of education which shall be merely secular, leaving 
parents, and the ministers of religion, to graft religion upon it, 
in such form, and by such methods, separate from the day- 
school system, as they may prefer ?—2ndly, In the case of schools 
where the secular education is blended with the religious, may 
the supporters of such schools receive pecuniary grants from 
government, in aid of the secular instruction imparted in them, 
without committing themselves to the principle of receiving 
state-money in aid of religion? 

With regard to the first of these questions, we must assume it 
to be a settled point, that it is not the business of the civil 
government to become a teacher of religion, either from the 
pulpit or the desk. But the conclusion that government should 
not be a teacher of religion, does not warrant us in saying it 
must never be a teacher at all. The office of the priest and of 
the schoolmaster, so far from being identical, may be kept 
perfectly distinct. It may be very inconsistent.in a secular 
government to become the teacher of knowledge which is not 
secular ; but it may be only consistent that a secular power 
should be known as the patron of secular tuition. Ifin the former 
case there is repugnance, in the latter there is affinity. Indeed, 
we think that dissenters, even the strongest anti-state church- 
men, should be among the first to admit, and appreciate this 
distinction. Every act of the state in which this principle is 
recognised, is a step gained. We can conceive of strong ex- 
ceptions as made to such a scheme by churchmen, but of none 
that can be validly made to it by dissenters. Leave the educa- 
tion purely secular, and you leave it to be naturally a state 
affair. We venture to say, that if our government should act 
rigidly on this obvious principle, refusing to take any cognizance 
of our religious differences, and restricting itself to the province 
of seeing that secular education is imparted, either by others or 
by itself, the general feeling would be in favour of such a 
measure. The bigot and hypocritical cry against a ‘ godless 
education’ has nearly worn itself out. But if our statesmen, 
instead of seeing this, and acting accordingly, must meddle, in 
any way, with the religion of the question, that will be enough 
wholly to vitiate the best concocted scheme, and to convert it 
into a new apple of discord. 
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We are not insensible to some accidental difficulties that 
would be attendant on carrying out this principle, but we are 
satisfied of its justness, and believe that its working, in common 
with that of all just principle, would be in the main wholesome. 
We should like to see nonconformists engaged in a candid, but 
thorough discussion of this question. We attained to some 
new light respecting it in the course of our opposition to Sir 
James Graham’s Bill. But while discussion is favourable to 
the discovery of truth, the positions taken in the heat of a great 
political contest are often more the effect of antagonism than of 
discrimination. 

The second question we have mentioned is more complex 
than the first, and after all that may be said respecting it, we 
fear that intelligent Christian men will be far from seeing alike 
upon it. Ifa school be designed to impart a religious education, 
and money be received in support of it from the state, it will be 
clear as demonstration to some men, that in such case state- 
money is taken for religious purposes. But others are prepared 
to say, ‘We receive money from the state in aid of the general 
education we give, and which it is legitimate in the state to ap- 
prove, and not in aid of that modicum of religion which we 
connect with it, with which the state is not allowed to in- 
terfere. Our schools, moreover, if denominational or congrega- 
tional, are also local, their advantages being always open to 
the families of the district without exception. The substance 
of their teaching is secular, the substance of the advantages they 
confer is secular, and on this ground we deem it no more than 
just that we should accept of assistance in such efforts from a 
secular treasury. 

Such are the different views that now obtain on this question. 
We have reason to think that the latter of these views has been 
gaining ground considerably of late. For our own part, we 
have always entertained a very low opinion of the religious in- 
struction given in day-schools, and of the religious impression 
produced by it. We have thought that a fuss has been made 
about it wonderfully greater than the thing itself would justify. 
It has reminded us too much of our Oxford religionists, who 
would pass for being very pious because prayers are read in 
the college-chapel every morning. We admit most readily that 
the training of a good day-school may prepare a young mind for 
receiving religious lessons with advantage from the lips of a 
parent, a Sunday-school teacher, or a minister; but the man 
must have been a sorry observer of day-schools who can regard 
the religious instruction obtained there as being, while existing 
alone, of any great value. In this respect, we think our British 
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and Foreign School Society is unhappily in a false position. 
The hollow and sectarian cry against an education without 
religion, has forced the members of that society into strong 
measures on this point, in the hope of shaming their assailants 
into silence ; but by so doing they have placed themselves in 
the awkward position of seeming to accept public money for 
religious uses. But even their case is only on a par with that 
of all the denominational schools which have received govern- 
ment grants. 

Our wish is to see day-schools recognised for more of what 
they really are—places of secular instruction ; and to see them 
everywhere supplemented by more systematic and efficient 
means, consisting of separate organizations, for the purpose of 
connecting the religion which obtains in society, with the educa- 
tion which may be rightly sanctioned by the state. To the advo- 
cates of an extended suffrage this view should commend itself 
strongly, for with the present example of America before us, it 
will be in vain to expect a more equalized franchise, until our 
statistics of education shall give proof of a more equalized con- 
dition of intelligence. We covet that larger franchise as 
earnestly as any of our contemporaries, but we have our own 
views about the preliminaries that should lead to it. 

What may be the purpose of the new ministry on the vital 
question of education, and what is intended by ‘the most 
comprehensive measures’ with regard to Ireland, we can only 
conjecture. We admit that the difficulties with which the path 
of the Whig government is beset are not trivial. They depend 
too much on the support of men who are not of their own 
party, and who are to be supposed less liberal than themselves. 
But we earnestly trust they will not be deterred by such pro- 
bable impediments from attempting things worthy of their best 
days. To be content with doing no more than may consist 
with a quiet holding of their offices must not be thought of for 
a moment. To stand by means of a tame and timid policy, will 
be ruinous—to fall as identified with great measures, will be 
greatness. The want of the Whigs as a party, we regret to say 
it, is not the possession of office, but the chance of showing 
that they deserve to possess it. They have whiled on in that 
position aforetime, on the poor plea that if they could do no 
good, they were at least keeping out men who would be sure to 
do harm. Let them forswear that policy for ever. It has all 
but destroyed them. Let them learn to look on the possession 
of office as a small thing, and on their being known as devoted 
to great interests as a great thing. If, in pursuing this course, 
their enemies should for awhile dislodge them, it will only be 
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to facilitate their accession to greater power, and to secure their 
greater triumph. Fidelity to the principle of onwardness will 
wed them to power—nothing else will do it. They are the 
inheritors and representatives of some noble principles, which 
admit of vast expansion in our future history. The Reform of 
Parliament and of our Corporations, the repeal of the Test Act, 


and the Registration and Marriage Acts, are among the fruits 
of Whig patriotism ; and we are not willing to believe that the 
Whigs have completed their catalogue of good works. Justice 
demands that their deeds should be left to become the expositors 
of their words, and that all judgment of them should be pre- 
cluded until space has been given them to show what is in 
their heart. In the meanwhile, let us take the noble words of Lord 
Morpeth in their largest meaning when he thus speaks—‘I shall 
‘hope to bear my part in a course of policy which shali have 
‘for its continued object to relieve trade, commerce, and in- 
‘dustry of all unnecessary burdens, and to increase the com- 
‘mand of the great bulk of the community over the necessaries 
‘and comforts of life, as well as to improve and elevate their 
‘social and moral condition, and to give new securities to their 
‘freedom, intelligence, and virtue.’ 


So far our thoughts were committed to writing, and in type, “a 
before we had seen Dr. Hook’s pamphlet ‘On the Means of He 
Rendering more Efficient the Education of the People, and Lie 
before we had become at all aware of its contents. Through 
the first thirty pages of this pamphlet the writer is occupied with 
inquiries as to the quality and amount of education which the 
people are now receiving; as to what further voluntary aid may 
be expected in reference to this object; and as to the extent of . 
| the resources necessary to place the education of the people of 
England on a level with that of other nations. Dr. Hook’s con- 
clusions on these points are—that the means of education ex- 
] isting are lamentably inadequate ; that it is in vain to expect 
that private liberality will suffice to render them adequate ; and \; 
‘ that without the assistance of the state, the present amount of 

ignorance and disorder among the people must continue, and 
4 even grow upon us. We do not mean just now to question the 
. accuracy of Dr. Hook’s statistics. But admitting, for the pre- 
sent, the substantial correctness of his view of the case, the 
question is—in what manner does he propose to advocate state 
aid in popular education, consistently with the most complete 
religious liberty? It is manifest that Dr. Hook means—honestly 
means, nothing less than this. Our readers will bear in mind 


the views we have expressed on this point in the present article; 
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and the following are the principles laid down in relation to it 
by Dr. Hook—principles which, remembering the quarter from 
which they come, must be accounted as in the highest degree 
honourable to the writer. 

‘I. That any system in which the state should promise to 
‘ give a religious education, must be, in the circumstances of this 
‘ country, a system of deception ; inasmuch as not to teach the 
‘ doctrines of Christianity is not to teach Christianity to all; 
* and should a government school affect to teach those doctrines, 
‘whose interpretation of them is it to follow ?’—that of the 
* Romanist or of the Churchman, of the evangelical Dissenter 
‘or the Unitarian? An attempt to teach all these doctrines 
‘would be absurd, to teach some of them to the exclusion of 
‘ others would be unjust, and to teach none of them and still 
‘ call the teaching religious would be palpable dishonesty. 

‘II. That the state might honestly and consistently become 
‘ the patron of a secular education, it being provided that reli- 
* gious instruction, ‘a blessing which it cannot itself confer,’ 
‘ shall be added by the different religious bodies, so that the 
‘ children shall all receive religious instruction, but each receive 
‘ only that kind of instruction in religion which parents may 
prefer. 

‘III. That the supplementing of the secular instruction 
* aided by the state, with religious instruction to be thus added 
‘to it, should be upon a plan of the most perfect religious 
* equality, as between Catholic and Protestant, and as between 
* every class of Churchmen and Dissenters. 

‘IV. That the religious instruction imparted in Sunday- 
* schools, and by the ministers of religion, in a manner distinct 
‘from the day-school routine, would be infinitely preferable to 
‘ anything of that nature that could be communicated by the 
* ordinary schoolmaster according to the present system. 

‘V. That it does not belong to religious men, as such, any 
‘ more than to men in general, to give secular education to the 
* mass of the people. 

‘ VI. That the effect of such a system, even when connected 
‘ with the state, should be, not to supersede, but simply to aid 
‘the responsibility of parents in respect to the education of 
their offspring. 

‘VII. That to call upon the Parliament to vote any money 
‘ for the exclusive support of a Church-of-England education, 
‘ or even of the Church of England itself, would be to call upon 
‘the Parliament to do what is unjust, it being manifest that 
‘ taxes collected from persons of all religions, cannot be justly 
‘ expended for the exclusive maintenance of one. 
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‘VIII. That, in consequence, if the Church of England will 

‘ claim a right to the exclusive education of the people, it be- 
* comes her duty to seek to supply the deficiency of the means 
‘ required by appropriating her property to this purpose; her 
‘ bishops, and the more opulent of the inferior clergy parting 
‘ with their superfluous wealth for this end, it being far * better 
*‘for the church to have a pauperized hierarchy than an un- 
“educated people.’ 

‘ IX. That in the proposed scheme, care should be taken not 
‘ to institute a government school in any place where a good 
‘school, conducted either by Churchmen or Dissenters, is 
‘ already existing ; and that full space should be left in such a 
* system for calling private benevolence and local agency into 
‘ exercise in relation to the general object.’ 

Here we have avowals concerning things temporal and 
spiritual for the like of which we poor Nonconformists have 
been threatened many a day with all sorts of penalties. 
Oh! Truth—we will still worship thee—slow may be thy 
progress, but it is sure! We must confess, however, that we 
hardly expected to see general education placed on such a basis 
by such an authority. What are our evangelical clergy about, 
that the honour of proposing a scheme so manly, so enlightened, 
and so eminently Christian, should have been left to originate 
with one belonging to the straitest sect among Churchmen? 
When—when will these descendants of the Reformers, these 
disciples of a puritan theology, begin to see, feel, and act like 
Christian men? They may not blush for themselves, but verily 
we often blush for them. It is melancholy to see men who 
should be in the advance of every improvement, falling back 
upon every worn-out error, and stickling for almost every abuse. 
But such has been their course—the last to take up an indepen- 
dent and a bold thought, whereas they should have been the 
first. Itis in sorrow that we utter this rebuke. 

Of course, the scheme of Dr. Hook, as intimated in the pro- 
positions under which we have endeavoured to present it, may 
be open in its details to many objections, and may be sur- 
rounded with all sorts of imaginary perils. Nothing is easier 
than to find fault, or to conjure up suspicions. But inasmuch 
as this scheme is in substance that to which we had ourselves 
made our way, we are of course prepared to say that it has, in 
its substance, our cordial approval. We feel convinced that all 
we need, in order to give it existence, to guard against its pos- 
sible mischiefs, and to realize in it an incalculable amount of 
social good, is simply that we should say—‘ let it be, and we will 
* do our best to see that it is worked in a manner becoming us as 
T2 
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‘men and as Christians.’ Let the system be based on its pro- 
posed strict religious equality, and it will be the fault of those 
who have to carry it out if the equality of the statute be not 
an equality in practice. Dr. Hook calls upon the clergy of 
the Established Church to cease from their jealousy of Dis- 
senters, and to hail them as coadjutors in this work of philan- 
thropy and religion. Nonconformists—what will be your 
response? We know not. But we think we know what it 
ought to be. It should be a frank, honest, generous response. 
It is a new thing to find churchmen of any sort descending to 
‘the things which are equal’ in their relation to dissenters, let it 
be seen that this better and more graceful policy is not unap- 
preciated by us. Much discussion will, no doubt, come up on 
this subject before our next number appears. We shall not be 
unobservant of what is passing. We shall endeavour to weigh 
with candour whatever may come under our notice, as bearing 
on this vital question, and shall state our views more fully in 
relation to it as circumstances may demand. In the meantime, 
we say, that we think the resolve—the fixed and grave resolve 
of British nonconformists should be, that if the people are to 
fail of the more ample means of knowledge which are now 
brought so near to them, that grave loss to our poor country- 
men shall not be a wrong traceable to any timid or unmanly 
jealousy on our part. 

On three points there will be special need of caution on the 
part of our more zealous state-educationists. First,— Not to 
underrate what the people have done in the way of self-educa- 
tion. Second,—Not to forget that in England, the great want, 
after all, is not so much schools, as a just feeling of the value of 
school-instruction among the people themselves. Third,—Not, 
in consequence, to indulge in such large scheming as may seem 
to pledge them to proceed too fast, as though the habits of a 
people were a thing to be changed in a day. 
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Foreign Literary Entelligence.* 


1. Theology and Philosophy. 


Dietterx, W. O., Das Urchristenthum. Eine Beleuchtung der von ‘der 
Schule des Dr. v. Baur in Tiibingen iiber das apostolische Zeitalter aufges- 
tellten Vermuthungen. (Primitive Christianity : an examination [literally, 
illumination] of the conjectures put forward by the school of Dr. Baur, of 
Tubingen, concerning the times of the apostles.) Halle, 1845, 8vo.—Dr. 
Baur, of Tiibingen, is one of the most able, and one of the most extreme, of 
the leaders of that school of rationalism which reduces everything that is ob- 
jective in Christianity to a negative. In the lengths to which he carries his 
absurdities he is scarcely inferior to Strauss. The present work is a most 
clear and acute examination of his opinions, and a most able and conclusive 
refutation of them. 

Heriveaa, J., El. fil., dum vivebat Theol. D. et in Acad. Rheno-Traject. 
Prof. Ord. Opera Exegetica et Hermeneutica. Edidit, adjectis annotation- 
ibus, operis conspectu, indicibus, et praemissa preefatione H. E. Vinxe. Traj. 
ad Rhen, 1845, 8vo.—This is a valuable selection from Heringa’s exegetical 
works, and chiefly from those upon the New Testament. 

Koosen, J. H.: Der Streit der Naturgesetzes mit dem Zweckbegriffe in 
den physischen und historischen Wissenschaften. Eine Einleitung in das 
Studium der Philosophie. (The conflict of the law of nature with the idea 
of a final object in the physical and historical sciences. An introduction to 
the study of philosophy.) Konigsberg, 1845, 8vo.—This acute work is highly 
characteristic of the spirit of German philosophy, in the mode in which the 
author deals with his subject, though he arrives at a result altogether unsatis- 
factory, and, in our opinion, untrue—namely, the rejection of all teleological 
inquiries, as being hopelessly uncertain. His main point is, that the science 
of teleology is irreconcilable with any fair idea of causation in nature. The 
book, nevertheless, highly merits the attention of any student in philosophy 
who wishes to view the subject on all sides. 

Raver, R. von: Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf die Althoch- 
deutsche Sprache. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Deutschen Kirche. (The 
influence of Christianity upon the old High German language. A contribu- 
tion to the history of the German church.) Stuttgart, 1845, 8vo.—An ex- 
ceedingly interesting subject; but the execution ef the work scarcely fulfils 
the expectations raised by its title. 

Rirret, Dr. Caspar: Die Aufhebung des Jesuiten—Ordens. Eine Be- 
leuchtung der alten und neuen Anklagen nider denselben. (The suppression 
of the order of Jesuits. An examination of the ancient and modern accusa- 
tions against it.) Mainz, 1845, 8vo.—This work breathes the deepest spirit 
of the most ultra ultramontanism. We commend it to the attention of all 
who cherish the mischievous delusion that certain recent exposures of Jesuitism 
are exaggerated, and that popery is changed, or capable of changing, with 
the advance of knowledge. There remains, assuredly, a deadly struggle to be 
fought out, before humanity is relieved of this social and religious monster. 

HEREMIN, Dr. F.: Demosthenes und Massillon. Ein Beitrag zur Ges- 


* We have so far exceeded our space this quarter, that the criticisms on books, intended 
for this number, are deferred to our next. 
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chichte der Beredsamkeit. (Demosthenes and Massillon. A contribution to 
the history of oratory.) Berlin, 1845, 8vo.—This is an excellent treatise on 
homiletics, viewed in connexion-with rhetoric in general. The author gives 
an estimate of the character of Massillon as a preacher, which is no less just 
than it is high. 

2. Classical Literature. 


Antimacut Cotopnontt Reliquias, preemissa de ejus vita et scriptis dis- 
putatione, collectas explanavit, H. G. Sroxs. Dillenburgi, 1845, 8vo. 
Casaris Aueusti Index Rerum a se Gestarum. Sine Monumentum An- 
eyranum. Ex Reliquiis Grace Interpretationis restituit Joannes FRANzIUs : 
mmentario perpetuo instruxit A. W. Zumprtius. Berol. 1845, 4to—Few 
more acceptable offerings have been made of late to the students of Roman 
history than this new and vastly improved edition of the ‘ Monumentum 
Ancyranum,’ by two of the best Latin scholars of the age. 
. T. Crceronts Oratio pro P. Sestio. Superiorum interpretum commen- 
tariis, suisque adnotationibus explanabit Car. Halm.—Lipsie, 1845, 8vo. 
This is one of a series of new editions of Cicero’s Orations, the very important 
and useful object of which is simply to present a view of the present state of 
philology as applied to the works of the great orator. 

Crevuzer, F'r.: Die Historische Kunst der Griechen in ihrer Entstehung 
und Fortbildung. (The historical art of the Greeks, in its origin and pro- 
gress.) Darmstadt, 1845, 8vo.—The works of the veteran Creuzer, like those 
of several others of the fathers of the modern German philology, are now in 
progress of publication in a uniform series, under the editorship of Kayser, 
with corrections and additions, which bring them up to the present state of 
scholarship. The first and second portions of the collection are occupied by 
his well-known ‘Symbolik.’ This is the third. In addition to theoriginal 
text, which first appeared more than forty-two years ago, it contains notes and 
illustrations derived from the works of the great modern scholars, many of 
whom are deeply indebted to Creuzer himself. 

Demostuenis Opera. Recensuit, Grace et Latine, cum Fragmentis nune 
primum collectis et indicibus auctis, edidit Dr. J. T. Vormexius. Parisiis, 
1845, 8vo.—This is a most important addition to Didot’s valuable series of 
Greek classics, which we have already more than once noticed. 

DemostueEntis Oratio in Aristocratem. Greca emendatiora edidit, appa- 
ratu critico, collatione codicis Parisini Sigmatize denuo instituta, prolegomenis, 
commentario perpetuo atque indicibus instruxit, E.G. Weser, Prof. Gymn. 
Wimar. Jenx, 1845, 8vo.—A most valuable edition of one of the most finished 
orations of Demosthenes, and one which stood in great need of a new critical 
examination. 

Demostuenis Orationes Selecta. Recognavit et explanavit H. Saurrius. 
Vol. I. Goth, 1845, 8vo.—This is a new and valuable volume of that ex- 
cellent series of Greek classics, the ‘ Bibliotheca Graca,’ edited by Jacobs 
and Rost. 

Diya Cuatcentert Opuscula, auctori suo restituta, ad codices antiquos 
recognita, annotatione illustrata, ed. Fr. Rirrer. Colonize, 1845, 8vo.—The 
chief object of this work is to vindicate the genuineness of the lives of Thucy- 
dides, Auschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, which are ascribed to the gram- 
marian Didymus Chalcenterus, a contemporary of Cesar and Augustus. 

Fravi Puimosrrati que supersunt, Paiosrrati Junioris Imagines, 
Caxuisrrati descriptionis, edidit C. L. Kayser. Pars secunda. Turici, 
Meyer et Zeller, 1845, 4to—The present part completes this most useful 
work, which is one of the beautifully printed quartos of the Zurich press, uni- 
form with the ‘ Plato,’ and ‘ Oratores Attici.’ 

Wacusmutu, W.: Hellenische Alterthumskunde aus dem Gesichtspuncte 
des Staats. (Greek Antiquities, viewed in the light of the State.) Second 
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edition, Halle, 1844-46, 2 vols. 8vo.—The first edition of Wachsmuth’s book 
is well known to those English scholars who read German. It is the standard 
work on Greek antiquities. ‘This second edition is almost a new work, espe- 
cially in the arrangement of its contents. Valuable as the former edition was, 
this must entirely supplant it. It is lamentable to think how few of the 
works of this stamp, which are constantly appearing in Germany, are trans- 
lated into English, and how few of those few are translated well. 


3. History, Geography, and General Literature. 


Carus, Dr. C. G.: England und Schottland im Jahre 1844. (England and 
Scotland in the year 1844.) Berlin, 1845, 2 vols. 8vo.—This most entertain- 
ing work is already known to some extent in England by the extracts which 
have appeared in various journals. The author is physician to the King of 
Saxony; and the work records the results of his observations on our country, 
which he visited in 1844, in attendance on that enlightened and inquisitive 
monarch. 

Circourt, Le Comre A. pe: Histoire des Mores Mudejares et des 
Morisques ou des Arabes d’Espagne sous la domination des Chrétiens. Paris, 
1846, 3 vols. 8vo. 

De J.: La Renaissance, Roland ou la Chevalerie. Paris, 1845, 
2 vols. 8vo.—An interesting subject ; but the author is one of those inaccurate 
writers, so numerous in France, who seem to think of nothing but how to 
write as many volumes in as taking a style as possible. He has already pub- 
lished several works on medizeval history, such as the lives of Gregory VII. 
and ‘Thomas Aquinas; and he now threatens a whole series of volumes on 
subjects connected with the present one. 

Dautmann, F. C.: Geschichte der franzésischen Revolution bis auf die 
Stiftung der Republik. (The History of the French Revolution, up to the 
establishment of the Republic.) Leipzig, 1845, 8vo—Dahlmann enjoys the 
reputation of being the most eloquent historical writer of Germany. In the 
present well-trodden field he interests us by his skilfulness in portraying 
persons and events, but he can scarcely be said to have gone below the surface 
and turned up any new treasures of fact or philosophy. None of the real 
difficulties of the subject receive any new solution. The form of the work 
resembles, in liveliness and dramatic power, that of a romance, the hero being 
Mirabeau. 

Gerarp, P. A. F.: La Barbarie franke et la Civilisation moderne. Etudes 
historiques.—An amusing specimen of the medizval mania, which is not con 
fined to England, but extends also to France, where, however, it assumes a 
very different form. The author has no sympathies with Rome. The so- 
called barbarism of the old Germans is, in his view, the only true civilization ; 
while the so-called civilization of ancient Rome is real barbarism: the latter, 
introduced by the Romish clergy, has corrupted the former, and society can 
only be reformed by the weeding out of every remnant of Roman influence— 
Christianity among the rest! ‘The instrument of this civilization is to be 

hilosophy. 
. Geschichte AnpreEAs Horsr’s, Oberanfiihrer der Tyroler im Kriege von 
1809. (History of Andrew Hofer, chief leader of the invciees in the war of 


1809.) Second edition, Leipzig, 1845, 2 vols. 8vo.—This is one of the most 
excellent works of contemporary history. It is based throughout on original 
sources, such as the papers of the persons engaged in the events recorded. It 
leaves nothing to be desired for the perfect understanding of the resistance of 
the Tyrolese to their transference from Austria to Bavaria, and of the 
character of their leaders. One interesting point is, that Hofer, whose heroic 
deeds and death well earned the fame he has obtained, was not, however, in 
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counsel, the leading spirit of the insurrection, but acted at first entirely 
under the direction of Hormayer, whose name scarcely appears in the ordinary 
narratives. The work was originally published in 1817, but the present 
edition is so much enlarged and geared as to be in fact a new work. 

Girarpin, Sarst-Marc: Essais de Littérature et de Morale. Paris, 1845, 
2 vols. 8vo.—Girardin is well known as one of the most popular French 
writers, chiefly in periodical literature. These essays are eloquent and spark- 
ling, but thoroughly impregnated with Gallic levity and one-sidedness. Most 
of them lie under the disadvantage of having been originally written for a 
newspaper. In the first essay we have an eulogium of Bossuet, who is repre- 
sented as a giant, crushing the Reformation, and making Protestant Germany 
to tremble. Others of the essays are on the French theatre of the end of the 
— century, on Lafayette and his life, on Washington and the New 

orld; while in the second volume the writer proceeds to a different class of 
subjects, comparing the Confessions of St. Augustine with those of Rousseau, 
discussing the characters of St. Antony, St. Methodius, and St. Chrysostom, 
giving a very inaccurate account of the Christian apocryphal books, and dis- 
coursing of various subjects in morals, politics, and history. 

Grarrr, Dr. H.: Allgemeine Pidagogik. In drei Biichern. Leipzig, 1845, 
2 vols. 8vo.—We notice this excellent manual, which contains the substance 
of lectures on the science of education, delivered in the university of Jena 
during two half-years, chiefly for the purpose of directing attention to the 
striking difference between the study of education as a science in Germany, 
and the almost total neglect of it in England. We might easily add the titles 
of scores of works which have recently appeared in Germany on the various 
branches of educational science. 

Hertzoc, Dr. C.: Geschichte des Berner Volkes; von Bern’s Entstehung 
bis auf unsere Zeit. (History of the Bernese People, from the origin of Bern, 
up to our time.) Bern, 1844-45, 8vo.—The succession of spirit-stirring 
events, which form the history of the most Swiss of the Swiss cantons, is 
related in this volume, in a lively and dramatic style, with great purity of 
language, and correctness of views. It is, in the best sense, a book for the 


ple. 

J. L.: Deutsches-Englisches Worterbuch. (German-English 

Dictionary.) Carlsruhe, 1846, 4to.—We have long strongly felt the want of 

a thoroug’ y good German dictionary, and from what we have already seen 

= foo work, we have very great hope that it will be found to supply the 
eficiency. 

Sion, Karu: Correspondenz des Kaiser Karl V. Aus dem Kénig- 
lichen Archiv und der Bibliotheque de Bourgogne zu Briissel. (The Corre- 
spondence of the Emperor Charles V. From the Royal Archives and the 

urgundian Library at Brussels.) Vol. IT., 1532-1549. Leipzig, 1845, 8vo.— 
As the first volume of this collection is pretty generally known, we need only 
say that both volumes deserve the best attention of the student of history, and 
may be read with much interest by many who do not aspire to so grave a 
character, but who only wish to derive amusement from being transferred in 
idea into the midst of the stirring and momentous events of the sixteenth century. 

Leser, A.: Choix des plus beaux discours du temps de la Révolution 
Frangaise. Vol. I. Discours tenus 4l’Assemblée nationale. Part II., Stutt- 
gart, 1846, 8vo. 

Lerexvre, T.: Voyage en Abyssinie, exécuté pendant les années 1839, 
1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, par une Commission scientifique composée de MM. 
T. Lefebvre, A. Petit, et Quartin Dillon, &c. &c. Publié par ordre du Roi, 
sous les auspices de M. le Vice-Amiral Baron de Mackau, Ministre de la 
Marine. Premiére partie. Rélation Historique. Tome I. Part II., Paris, 
1845, 8vo.- 

LiecuTeEnstTERN, T. von: Die neuesten Ausichten von der Erdkunde in 
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ihrer Anwendung auf den Schulunterricht, dargestellt fiir Schulvorstiinde, 
geographische Lehrer, und Kartenzeichner. (‘The most recent views of 
geography, in their application to school education, arranged for principals of 
schools, teachers of geography, and map-draughtsmen.) Brunswick, 1846, 
8vo.—A most admirable manual, in which the results of recent discoveries 
and the views of the best modern writers are arranged in the form best 
adapted to form a guide for the teacher. 

OCHMARIA, LE ComTE DE: Souvenirs des Voyages de Monseigneur le Duc 
de Bourdeaux en Italie, en Allemagne, et dans les Etats de l’Autriche. Paris, 
1846, 2 vols. 8vo.—Nothing can be more completely disappointing than the 
check and chill which this book gives to the curiosity naturally excited by its 
title. If it be indeed a fair specimen of the spirit which prevails at the wan- 
dering court of Henry V., then is it as true as it was thirty years ago, that 
the Bourbons have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing in their adversity. 
All is cold, formal, heartless, and legitimist, as if the author were waiting in 
the saloons of Le Grant Monarque, instead of sharing the pilgrimages of his 
unfortunate descendant. No wonder that the cause of the Duc de Bourdeaux 
is given up even by Austria and Russia, if he is surrounded by such imprac- 
ticable advisers as this writer. 

Niesunr, B. G.: Geschichte des Zeitalters der Revolution. Vorlesungen 
an der Universitit zu Bonn im Sommer 1829 gehalten. (History of the 
Times of the Revolution. Lectures delivered in the university of Bonn in 
the summer of 1829.) Ist vol. Hamburg, 1845, 8vo.—More than fourteen 

ears have flown away since Niebuhr’s death, and as yet, of all the lectures on 
een which he delivered at the university of Bonn, only two courses have 
appeared,—the first, we are proud to recollect, in England, under the editdr- 
ship of Dr. Schmitz, whose pious care for the reputation of his illustrious 
teacher has at length stirred up the family of the great historian to do some- 
thing for his fame. The only explanation that the delay admits of is given 
in the preface to this work, by the editor, who is Niebuhr’s son. Of course, 
we cannot here enter into an examination of the lectures. We merely remark, 
to guard those who may wish to read them against disappointment, that they 
are more a picture of Niebuhr than of the Revolution—more subjective than 
objective. 

Ilepi tv yéve kai mEpi Tov 'OOwveiov 
"Ev ’A@nvac, (Concerning Universities in general, and particularly concern- 
ing the Othonian University. Athens, 1845.)— Low refreshing is it to a lover 
of Greece to meet with a work in Greek, on the subject of a Greek university, 
once more established at Athens, the university city of the ancient world! 
Though the Greek is modern Greek, though the government is Bavarian 
Greek, though the restorations, which have, as yet, been made at Athens, are 
paltry in the extreme, though the leaders of the nation are using their liberty 
for the meanest and most factious purposes, yet Greece is free, and is entering 
again upon the studies for which we love and cherish her original: and the 
rest, let us hope, will come right in time. ‘The present work is interesting in 
another point of view, since its chief object is to discuss the constitution of other 
universities, in order to choose from them the best model for the regulation 
of the university of Athens. 

Scuaupacu, A.: Die Deutschen Alpen. Ein Handbuch fiir Reisenden 
durch Tyrol, Oesterreich, Steyermark, Illyrien, Oberbayern und die anstos- 
senden Gebiete. (The German Alps. A Handbook for Travellers through 
the Tyrol, Austria, Steyermark, Illyria, Upper Bavaria, and the adjacent dis- 
tricts.) Jena. 1845. 2 vols. 8vo.—An invaluable work for the educated 
traveller. It embraces not only the necessary topographical details, with his- 
torical illustrations, but also the botany, geology, ethnology, and statistics of 
the countries passed through. It also contains an account oe all the best works 
upon the district. 
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von Ense: Biographische Deukmale. (Biographical Memo- 
rials.) Vols. IV. and V. New Edition. Berlin, 1846. 8vo.—The friend 
and biographer of Goethe appears in these volumes as a still unwearied 
labourer in the field in which he has already done so much good service, and 
gained so much fame. The first of these two volumes contains the lives of Paul 
Flemming, Frederick Baron of Canitz, and Johann von Besser ; the second is 
entirely occupied by a most interesting memoir of Count Zinzendorf. 

Voyage au Dufour par le Cheyk Monammen Exu Omar Et Tounsy, Révi- 
seur en Chef a I’Ecole de Médecine du Kaire; traduit de l’Arabe par le 
Dr. Perron, &c. &c.; ouvrage accompagné de Cartes et de Planches et du 
Portrait du Sultan Abou-Madian ; publié par les Soins de M. Jomard, &c. &e. ; 
précédé d’une preface contenant des remarques sur la région du Nil Blanc 
superieur, par le Méme. Paris, 1845. 8vo.—The work thus minutely de- 
scribed on its title-page, is a very interesting and valuable addition to our scanty 
knowledge of central Africa. It is, however, deficient in exact scientific 
details, such as barometrical and thermometrical observations, the measure- 
ment of heights and distances, and so forth. 

Waacen, Dr. G. F.: Kunstwerke and Kiinstler in Deutchsland. (Works 
of Art, and Artists, in Germany.) 2nd vol. Leipzig, 1846. 8vo.—The 
author of this work is a distinguished writer on art, whose name is well known, 
and whose influence has been great, in England. This book of his forms a 
complete guide to the ancient and modern art of Germany. The present 


- volume relates to the art and artists of Bavaria, Swabia, Basel, Alsace, and the 


Palatinate ; a rich field, containing—to mention but a few of its treasures—the 
cathedrals of Strassburg and Speyer, the ruins of Heide!berg, Worms, and 
Oppenheim, the statue of Gutenberg, and the monument of Marshal Saxe. 

Warnkoenie, A.: Franzisische Staats-und Rechts-geschichte. (The 
Constitutional and Legal History of France.) 1st vol. Basel, 1846. 8vo.— 
A very excellent work, in a department which, in consequence of certain anti- 
gallican prejudices, recent German writers have very much neglected. 


4. Periodical Literature. 


The activity of our German brethren in this department of literature is so 

great, that we could easily fill many pages with the titles of their reviews, 

zines, and so forth for 1846. We only mention a few of the most im- 
portant in each department. 


(1.) In Theology. 


Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung: Ein Archiv fiir die neueste Geschichte und 
Statistik der Christlichen Kirche. Edited by K. G. Bretschneider and 
K. Zimmermann. 

Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. Edited by Dr. Hengstenberg. 

Litterarischer Anzeiger fiir Christliche Theologie und Wissenschaft 
tiberhaupt. Edited by Dr. A. Tholuck. 

Monatsschrift fiir die Evangelische Kirche der Rheinprovinz und West- 
phalens. Edited by Dr. C. J. Nitzsch and Dr. K. H. Sach. 

Monatsschrift fiir die unirte Evangelische Kirche. Edited by H. Eltester, 
L. Jonas, F. A. Pischon, and A. Sydow. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Eine Zeitschrift fiir das gesammte 
Gebiet der Theologie. Edited by Professors Ullmann and Umbreit, in con- 
junction with Drs. Gieseler, Liicke, and Nitzsch. 


(2.) In Classical Literature. 


Archiiologische Zeitung. Edited by E. Gerhard.—This journal is chiefly 
devoted to the illustration of classical antiquity from the remains of ancient 
art, and is illustrated by well-executed engravings. 
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Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Pidagogik, oder kritische Bibliothek 
fiir das Schul und Unterrichtswesen. Edited by Dr. Jahn and Prof. Klotz. 


Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir d. Klassische Alterthum. Edited by F. W. 
Schneidewin. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 
Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswi haft. Edited by Drs. Th. Bergk 


and Jul. Caesar. 
(3.) In General Literature. 


Gelehrte Anzeigen, herausgegeben von Mitgliedern der K. bayer. Academie 
der Wissenschaften. 


Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Hamburger litterarische und Kritische Blatter. 

Leipziger Repertorium der Deutschen und auslindischen Litteratur. 

The Morgenblatt appears, with its supplements, the Litteraturblatt and the 
Kunstblatt, in a slightly altered form this year, but without any change of 
character. 

Oesterreichische Blatter der Literatur und Kunst, Geschichte, Geographie, 
Statistik, and Naturkunde. Several of the most distinguished literary men 
of Germany contribute to this journal. 

Schmidt's Zeitschrift fur Geschicht 
Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte. 


haft appears under a new title, 


5. Universities. 


An interesting custom prevails in Germany, of accompanying the pub- 
lished sessional programmes with a short essay on some subject in literature or 
science ; and to this custom we owe many most valuable contributions to various 
branches of knowledge. As specimens of the kind of essays which co on 
these occasions, we subjoin the titles of two or three of those which were 
printed with the programmes for recent sessions of different universities :— 
‘De baptismi sacramento,’ by Dr. J. W. F. Hérrrne, of Erlangen. ‘ Das 
Begnadigungsrecht,’ (the right of pardon,) by Dr. J. Procumann, of the 
juristical faculty in the same university. ‘ Varietas Lectionis codicum sex ad 
scriptorem ad Herennium,’ by Dr. J. G. Barrer, Professor at Ziirich. Many 
similar treatises are constantly appearing, as inaugural lectures, prize essays, 
discourses at various public solemnities of the universities, and so forth. 


6. Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


We are happy to see that the great chemist, Justus Lienie, has received 
the rank of hereditary nobility in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 

The distinguished archeologist and Greek traveller, Dr. Lupwia Ross, 
and the director of the gallery of paintings at Berlin, Dr. G. F. Waacen, 
who is well known in England by his investigations into the state of the fine 
arts among us, have been decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Cures pE Remvusart has been elected an associate of the Académie Fran- 
gaise, in place of Royer Collard. 


7. Obituary. 


On the 10th of August, at Milan, aged 65, the Chevalier Canto Lonponto, 
President of the Milanese Academy of Fine Arts, and author of an Italian 
translation of Lessing’s ‘Laocoon.’ His successor in the chair of the Aca- 
demy is Dr. F. Bellotti. 

On the 4th of December, at Limoges, Jean-Baptiste Sirey, one of the 
most laborious juristical writers of France. 
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On the 8th of December, at Freiburg, in Switzerland, Tosras JENNI, 
Bishop of Geneva and Lausanne, who acquired an unhappy celebrity as the 
introducer of the Jesuits into Switzerland, and as their zealous supporter in 
the subsequent troubles. 

On the 23rd of December, at Paris, E. Mennecuer, formerly secretary to 
the Kings Louis XVIII. and Charles X., and a voluminous writer in the 
department of general literature. 

On the 8th of January, at Berlin, Dr. G. F. Pucuta, Professor of Law, 
one of the most eminent writers of the day in the department of Civil Law. 


Co Correspondents. 


. T. F. has our best thanks. Zeal like his, even among Congregationalists 
alone, would give our Review a larger circulation than is possessed by any one 
or even by the whole of our Quarterlies. 


‘ E.C.W. may obtain the History to which he refers from Baldwin and 
Cradock. The Pell a are out of print. No one book on Christian Evi- 
dence will possess all the qualities mentioned ; but our standard works taken 
together are such as to justify the description given. 


_J.S. We are obliged by the suggestion, but the affair is not worth the 
trouble. ‘Take the following as an example. The article on ‘Journalism in 
France’ contains the following passage :—‘ It would be unjust not to admit 
‘that there are occasionally (there were the contributions of Colnet, from 
$1836 to 1837) good articles in the Gazette. But, on the other hand, it must 
‘be averred that it is generally an unreadable paper, unless to such as are 
‘strongly tainted with a Carlist or priestly bias. ‘The great writer and chief 
‘supporter of the Gazette de France—Colnet—died of cholera in 1832. The 
“last time we spent a day in his company was in September, 1831. We had 
‘just returned from Russia, where the cholera was raging furiously, and we 
‘remember his making many inquiries as to the progress of the complaint, 
‘which had then reached Germany, and which he predicted would soon rage in 
‘France. Within four months afterwards, it had reached France, and within 
‘seven, poor Colnet was a victim to it.’—Pp. 494, 495. Now here a man is 
said to have died in 1832, and to be a writer in a newspaper in 1836 and 1837. 
In any case of this sort, a barely honest man ete have been content to 
express his perplexity, or with asking which statement it became him to re- 
ceive. A man of candour, seeing how circumstantial is the account of the 
death of Colnet in 1832, would have concluded that this was certainly the. 
statement intended, the figures 1836-7 being from some cause a misprint. But 
@ man possessing neither candour nor honesty would have done precisely 
what this ‘ Constant Reader’ of the Nonconformist and ‘ Old Correspondent’ of 
the Patriot have done—he would affect not to have seen the statement which he 
knew to be the true one only four lines lower down, and would fasten on the 
manifest misprint in the figures 1836-7, purely that he might have some pretext 
for setting forth a charge of egregious ignorance! This is a fair specimen of the 
whole. Yet this gentleman must talk of being moved to turn critic by his con- 
scientiousness and piety, and must give himself airs, because we do not take 
him at his word in such matters ! 
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